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PREFACE 

For  some  time  past  the  editors  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Electrical 
Engineering  Texts  have  experienced  a  demand  for  a  comprehen- 
sive text  covering  in  a  simple  manner  the  general  field  of  Electrical 
Engineering.  Accordingly,  these  two  volumes  were  written  at 
their  request,  after  the  scope  and  general  character  of  the  two 
volumes  had  been  carefully  considered. 

As  the  title  implies,  the  books  begin  with  the  most  elementary 
conceptions  of  magnetism  and  current-flow  aud  gradually  ad- 
vance to  a  more  or  less  thorough  discussion  of  the  many  types  of 
direct  and  alternating  current  machinery,  transmission  devices, 
etc.,  which  are  met  in  practice.  These  two  books  are  intended  for 
Electrical  Engineering  students  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  more 
advanced  Electrical  Engineering  Texts  which  arc  already  a  part 
of  the  series. 

These  two  volumes  should  be  useful  also  to  students  not  plan- 
ning to  specialize  in  the  electrical  engineering  field,  who  are  tak- 
ing courses  in  Electrical  Engineering  as  a  part  of  their  general 
training.  Such  men  often  find  difficulty  in  obtaining  detailed 
and  straightforward  discussions  of  the  subject  in  any. one  text 
and  the  brevity  of  their  course  does  not  give  them  time  to  assimi- 
late fragmentary  information  obtainable  only  by  consulting  a 
number  of  references.  Men  taking  foremen's  and  industrial 
courses  in  Electrical  Engineering,  which  as  a  rule  are  carried 
on  only  in  the  evening,  require  text  books  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive, but  at  the  same  time  not  involving  much  mathematical 
analysis.  Ordinarily,  this  type  of  student  does  not  have  ready 
access  to  reference  libraries  and  is  usually  out  of  contact  with  his 
instructors  except  during  the  short  time  available  for  class-room 
work.  In  preparing  this  work  the  needs  of  the  foregoing  types 
of  students  have  been  carefully  kept  in  mind  and  as  a  result,  a 
liberal  use  of  figures  and  illustrative  problems  has  been  made. 
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Vi  PREFACE 

Also  frequent  discuesioiis  of  the  methods  of  making  measurements 
and  laboratory  tests  are  included. 

In  any  course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  even  though  it  be 
intended  for  non-electrical  engineers,  the  author  feels  that  the 
student  gains  little  from  a  hurried  and  superficial  treatment  of 
the  subject,  a»  such  treatment  tends  only  to  develop  the  memoriz- 
ing of  certain  formulffl  which  are  soon  forgotten.  Accordingly 
the  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  text  to  develop  and  explain 
each  phenomenon  from  a  few  fundamental  and  well-understood 
laws  rather  than  to  give  mere  statements  of  facts.  Such  treat- 
ment will  develop  the  student's  reasoning  powers  and  give  him 
training  that  will  be  useful  in  the  solution  of  the  more  involved 
engineering  problems  that  may  arise  later  in  his  career. 

Throughout  the  text,  especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  more 
abstract  portions,  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  the  ultimate 
bearing  upon  funeral  engineering  practice.  The  student  takes 
more  interest  in  the  theory  when  he  sees  that  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  solving  of  practical  problems.  Because  this  work  is  not 
intended  for  advanced  students  in  Electrical  Engineering,  little 
or  no  calculus  is  used  and  the  mathematics  is  limited  to  simple 
equations. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  several  of  the  manufacturinR 
companies  who  have  cooperated  in  the  matter  of  supplying  pho- 
tographs, cuts  and  material  for  the  text;  and  particularly  to  Pro- 
fessor H.  E.  Clifford  of  The  Harvard  Engineering  School,  for  his 
many  suggestions  and  for  the  care  and  pains  which  he  has  taken 
in  the  matter  of  editing  the  manuscripts. 

C.  L.  D. 
Harvahd  UNivERHiTr,  Cahbriuoe,  Mahh. 
January.  1920. 
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CHAPTER  I 
MAGNETISM  AND  MAGNETS 

1.  Magnets  and  magnetism  are  involved  in  tlie  operation 
of  practically  all  electrical  apparatus.  Therefore  an  understand- 
ing of  their  underlying  principles  is  essential  to  a  clear  conception 
of  the  operation  of  all  such  apparatus. 

2.  Magnetic  Materials. — Iron  (or  steel)  is  far  superior  to  all 
other  metals  and  substances  as  a  magnetic  material,  and  is 
practically  the  only  metal  used  for  magnetic  purposes.  Cobalt 
and  nickel  (and  some  of  their  alloys)  possess  magnetic  properties, 
which  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  iron.  Liquid  oxygen  is  also 
attracted  to  the  poles  of  magnets. 

3.  Natural  Magnets. — Magnetic  phenomena  were  first  noted 
by  the  ancients.  Certain  stones,  notably  at  Magnesia,  Asia 
Minor,  were  found  to  have  the  property  of  attracting  bits  of 
iron,  hence  the  name  magnets  was  given  to  these  magic  stones. 
The  fact  that  such  stones  had  the  property  of  pointing  north  and 
south,  if  suspended  freely,  was  not  discovered  until  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  century.  The  practical  use  of  such  a  stone  in  navigation 
gave  it  the  name  of  Lodestone  or  leading  stone.  Natural  magnets 
are  composed  of  an  iron  ore  known  in  metallurgy  as  magnetite, 
having  the  chemical  composition  FezOi. 

4.  Artificial  Magnets. — If  a  piece  of  hardened  steel  be  rubbed 
with  lodestone,  it  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  a  very  appreci- 
able amount  of  magnetism,  which  it  will  retain  indefinitely. 
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Such  a  steel  magoet  is  called  an  artificial  magnet  Artificial 
magnets  commonly  derive  their  initial  excitation  from  an  electric 
current  as  will  be  shown  later.  If  a  piece  of  soft  steel  or  soft 
iron  be  similarly  treated,  it  retains  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
magnetism  initially  imparted  to  it. 

These  properties  make  it  desirable  to  use  hardened  steel  when  a 
permanent  magnet  is  desired  and  to  use  soft  iron  or  steel  when 
it  is  essential  that  the  magnetism  respond  closely  to  changes  of 
magnetizing  force.  It  is  found  that  even  hardetied  steel  ages 
or  loses  some  of  its  magnetism  with  time.  Where  a  high  degree 
of  permanency  is  desired,  as  in  electrical  instruments,  or  even  in 
magnetos,  the  magnets  are  aged  artificially. 


Fia.  1. —  UaRQetic  field  about  a  bar  mBgnet. 

6.  Magnetic  Field. — It  is  found  that  magnetism  manifests 
itself  as  if  it  existed  in  lines,  called  tines  of  magnetism  or  lines  of 
induction.  The  region  in  space  through  which  these  lines  pass 
is  called  the  Tnagnetic  field.  Further,  if  the  lines  of  induction 
of  such  a  field  be  determined  experimentally,  it  is  found  that 
they  seem  to  emanate  from  one  region  of  the  magnet  and  enter 
some  other  region  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Those  regions  are  called 
the  poles  of  the  magnet.  The  two  poles  are  distinguished  by 
the  position  which  they  seek  if  suspended  freely.  The  one  which 
points  north  is  called  the  north-seeking  pole  or  north  pole  for 
short,  and  the  other  the  south-seeking  pole,  or  south  pole.  In 
practice  it  is  assumed  that  the  lines  of  induction  leave  the  magnet 
at  the  north  pole  and  re-enter  it  at  the  south  pole.     Within  the 
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magnet  the  lines  of  induction  continue  from  the  south  to  the 
north  pole  so  that  each  line  of  induction  forms  a  closed  loop. 
The  plane  half  way  between  the  poles  is  the  neutral  zone  or 
eqiMtor  of  the  magnet.  No  magnetic  force  is  apparent  at  this 
point.  The  entire  path  through  which  the  lines  of  induction 
pass  is  called  the  magnetic  circuit, 

6.  Effect  of  Breaking  a  Bar  Magnet. — Neither  a  north  pole 
nor  a  south  pole  can  exist  alone.  For  every  north  pole  there 
exists  an  equal  (but  opposite)  south  pole.  If  an  ordinary  bar 
magnet  be  broken  at  the  middle,  or  at  various  points,  each  f rag- 


Fio.  2. — Effect  of  breaking  a  bar  magnet.      • 

ment  will  constitute  a  bar  magnet  having  its  north  and  its 
south  pole  lying  in  the  same  respective  directions  as  those  of  the 
original  magnet.  This  phenomenon  is  easily  explained  by  noting 
that  the  lines  of  induction  still  continue  to  pass  from  one  frag- 
ment to  the  next  adjacent  one,  and  in  so  doing  constitute  north 
and  south  poles  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  In  experimental  work, 
this  phenomenon  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  magnetizing  a 
highly  tempered  steel  knitting  needle  and  breaking  it  at  various 
points. 

_  _  • 

7.  Weber's  Theory. — An  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  north 
and  south  poles  upon  breaking  a  magnet,  and  other  phenomena 
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Thin  th^ity  m  further  substantiated  by  grinding  a  permanent 
ftui^rt0rt  intri  r^sry  small  particles.  Flach  of  the  small  particles 
pfmtt0rtmM^  the  properties  of  the  bar  magnet,  each  having  its  own 
fiitfth  Aful  (tM  own  south  pole.  Further,  the  theory  offers  a 
fnUnnsil  ^rxpUnatioo  of  saturation,  hysteresis,  etc..  occurring 
m  iron  mibjected  to  a  magnetizing  force.  This  will  be  considered 
laf^r. 
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8.  Consequent  Poles. — Consequent  poles  are  occasionally 
found  in  bar  magnets  where  different  portions  have  been  rubbed 
by  a  north  pole,  or  a  south  pole,  or  when  exciting  coils,  acting 
in  opposition,  have  been  placed  upon  the  bar.  Consequent 
poles  are  in  reality  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bar  consists  of  two 
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f< — ^ 
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Fig.  4. — Consequent  poles. 

or  more  magnets  arranged  so  that  two  north  or  two  south  poles 
exist  in  the  same  portion  of  the  magnet.  This  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  4.  The  magnetic  field  shown  in  Fig.  11,  page  11,  is  in  a  way 
illustrative  of  the  field  resulting  from  consequent  poles.  In 
this  case,  however,  two  bar  magnets  are  used  and  a  small  air  gap 
exists  between  the  adjacent  north  poles. 

9.  Magnetic  Force. — When  a  freely  suspended  north  pole  is 
brought  in  the  vicinity  of  another 
north  pole,  it  is  repulsed,  whereas, 
if  a  south  pole  is  brought  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  north  pole,  it  is  immediately 
attracted  toward  the  north  pole. 
South  poles  are  also  found  to  repel 
one  another.  From  this  it  may  be 
stated  that  like  poles  repel  one  another 
and  unlike  poles  attract  one  another, 

10.  Pole   Strength.— The  force  of 
attraction    (or     repulsion)     between    ^^?'  5— Repulsion  and  attrac- 

.  .  1        .      i.  ,  ,        .  ^*on  between  magnetic  poles. 

two  given   poles  is  found  to  be  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  poles,  pro- 
vided   that  the    dimensions  of  the  poles  are  small  compared 
with  the  distance  between  them.     A  unit  magnetic  pole  is  one 
of  such  strength  that  if  placed  at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  in 


(cm.) 
(a)  Repulsion 


(cm.) 
(6)  Attraction 


=  728  dynes 
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free  apace  from  a  similar  pole  of  equal  strength  wiU  repel  ii  with  a 
force  of  one  dyne. 

Pole  strength  is  measured  by  the  number  of  unit  poles  which, 
if  placed  side  by  side,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  pole  in  question . 

Theforte /.existing between  poles  may  beformulatedasfollows: 

/  =  —  i-  dynes  (1) 

where  m  and  m'  are  the  respective  pole  strengths  (in  terms  of  a 
unit  pole)  of  two  magnetic  poles,  placed  a  distance  r  cm.  apart, 
as  shown  in  Fig-  5.  This  force  may  be  attraction  or  repulsion 
according  ae  the  poles  are  unlike  or  like. 

Example. — ^Two  north  poles,  obe  having  a  strenRth  of  500  iinita  and  th<- 
other  a  strength  of  ISO  units,  are  placed  a  distance  of  4  inches  apart.  What 
is  the  force  ia  grama  acting  between  these  poles,  and  in  what  direction  does 
it  act? 

4  in.  -  4  X  2.64  •=  10.16  cm. 
6U0  X  150  ^  75^000 
■'         {10.16)'  103,2 

„„.  =  0.741  gram.     Poles  repel  each  olher.     Ans. 

11.  Lines  of  Force. — Thus  far  the  magnetic  field  has  been 
studied  only  with  respect  to  the  lines  of  magnetism  or  induction. 
If  a  single  north  pole  be  placed  in  such  a  field  two  efTects  will  be 
observed. 

1.  This  pole  will  be  urged  along  the  lines  of  induction. 

2.  The  force  urging  this  pole  will  be  greatest  where  the  lines  of 
induction  are  the  most  dense,  and,  moreover,  the  force  will  be 
proportional  to  the  number  of  lines  per  unit  area  taken  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  in  the  field  in  which  the  pole  finds  itself. 

From  these  statements  it  can  be  seen  that  lines  of  force,  similar 
to  lines  of  induction,  can  be  drawn,  to  represent  the  forces  at  the 
various  points  in  the  magnetic  field.  In  much  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject  Hnes  of  induction  and  lines  of  force  arc  used  indis- 
criminately. The  fallacy  of  so  doing  is  immediately  apparent 
upon  considering  a  solid  bar  magnet.  The  lines  of  induction 
pass  completely  through  the  solid  metal  of  the  magnet,  whereas 
the  lines  of  force  terminate  at  the  poles.  To  be  sure,  a  magnetic 
force  does  exist  within  the  magnet,  but  this  force  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  making  a  cavity  in  the  magnet,  and  the  force 
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acting  under  these  conditiona  is  quite  distinct  from  that  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  lines  of  induction  passing  through  the 
bar.  In  air,  however,  the  lines  of  force  and  the  lines  of  induction 
coincide. 

12.  Field  Intensity. — It  has  been  stated  that  the  force  acting 
upon  a  magnetic  pole  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  is  proportional 
to  the  number  of  lines  of  induction  at  that  point.  Unit  field 
inteTtsity  is  defined  as  the  field  strength  which  will  ad  upon  a  unit 
pole  with  a  force  of  one  dyne.  One  line  of  force  perpendicular  to 
and  passing  through  a  square  centimeter  represents  unit  field 
intensity.  Field  intensity  is  usually  represented  by  the  symbol 
H.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  pole  of  m  units  be  placed  in  a  field  of 
intensity  H,  the  force  acting  on  this  pole  is 


f  =  my.  H  dynes 


(2) 


Total  Linen  4>r 


'    KadiuiorSuhere 


A  pole  placed  in  such  a  field  must  be  of  such  small  magnitude 
that  it  will  have  no  appreciable  disturbing  effect  upon  the  mag- 
netic field. 

13.  Flur  Density. — Flux  density  is  the  number  of  Unes  of 
induction  per  unit  area,  taken 
perpendicular  to  the  induction. 
In  free  space,  flux  density  and 
field  intensity  are  the  same, 
numerically,  but  within  magnetic 
material  the  two  are  entirely 
different.  The  two  should  not  j 
be  confused.  The  unit  of  fiux 
density  (one  line  per  sq.  cm.)  is 
often  called  the  gauss,  but  the 
expression  "lines  per  square 
centimeter "  and  ' '  lines  per 
square  inch"  are  more  often 
used  in  practical  work  when  ^"'■ 
speaking  of  flux  density. 

By  definition  the  force  exerted  by  a  unit  pole  upon  another 
tmit  pole  at  centimeter  distance  in  air  is  always  one  dyne.  The 
field  intensity  on  a  spherical  surface  of  one  centimeter  radius 
must  then  be  unity  and  can  be  represented  by  one  hne  per  square 
centimeter  over  the  entire  spherical  surface  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
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Since  there  are  4t  square  centimeters  upon  the  surface  of 
a  unit  sphere,  each  unit  pole  must  have  radiating  from  it  47r  = 
12.6  lines  of  force.  Fig.  6  represents  a  portion  of  a  spherical 
surface  of  one  centimeter  radius  and  shows  roughly  the  passage 
of  one  line  of  force  through  each  square  centimeter  of  surface, 
each  Une  originating  in  the  unit  north  pole.  This  also  explains 
the  appearance  of  the  4t  term  so  often  encountered  in  magnetic 
formulae.  A  pole  having  a  strength  of  m  units  will  radiate  4irm 
lines  of  force. 

Example, — A  total  flux  of  200,000  lines  passes  in  air  between  two  parallel 
pole  faces,  each  8  cm.  square.  The  field  is  uniformly  distributed.  With 
what  force  (grams)  will  a  pole,  having  a  strength  of  100  units,  be  acted 
upon  if  placed  in  this  field? 

Flux  density  =  -^  ^^i-  =  3,120  lines  per  sq.  cm.  or  3,120  gausses.     Being 

in  air  thjls  value  of  flux  density  also  equals  the  field  intensity,  H, 

/  =  w  X  H  =  100  X  3,120  =  312,000  dynes 

312,000       ^,^  . 

-  Q^- —  =319  grams.     Ans. 

Example, — A  pole  having  a  strength  of  400  units  is  placed  at  the  center 
of  a  sphere  having  a  radius  of  3  cm.  What  is  the  flux  density  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere  and  what  force  will  be  exerted  on  a  pole  of  10  units  placed 
at  the  surface  of  the  sphere? 

Total  lines  emanatting  from  pole  =  400  X  4t  =  5,020  lines. 

Area  of  surface  of  sphere  =  4irH  =  4x9  =  113  sq.  cm. 

i:'!       J       '.  5020        ..  . 

r  lux  density  =  -;  fo-  "*  44.4  gausses. 

Force  upon  pole  of  10  units  =  44.4  X  10  =  444  dynes. 

As  a  check,  the  force  may  also  be  determined  by  the  law  of  inverse  squares 

(see  Par.  10). 

7nm'       400  X  10        .^,  , 
^  =  -r^=     3^3-  =444  dynes. 

14.  The  Compass  Needle. — The  compass  consists  of  a  hard- 
ened steel  needle  or  small  bar,  permanently  magnetized  and 
accurately  balanced  upon  a  sharp  pivot.  The  north-seeking 
end  or  north  pole  points  north,  and  the  south-seeking  end  points 
south.  The  north  pole  of  the  needle  is  usually  colored  blue  or 
given  some  distinguishing  mark.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
used  for  lecture  purposes,  the  needle  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight 
case  for  mechanical  protection.  Mariners^  compasses  are 
mounted  carefully  upon  gimbals,  so  that  they  always  hang 
level.     Upon  steel  ships,  heavy  iron  balls  placed  near  the  compass 
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to  compensate  for  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  ship 
itself. 

By   means    of    the    compass    the  polarity  of  a  magnet  is 
readily  determined.     The  south  pole  of  the  compass  points  to 


Fio.  7. — Compaw  needle  and  bar  magnet. 

the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  as  shown  in  F^.  7.  Likewise,  the 
north  pole  of  the  compass  points  to  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet. 
This  action  of  the  compass  needle  follows  immediately  from  the 
law  that  like  poles  repel  and  unlike  poles  attract  each  other. 


\  \  I  f  t^    —   ^  \  \  ^  '' 
^  - 1 U"  shr^^a 


Fio.  8.— Ezploring  the  field  about  a  bar  tnagDet  with  a  cotapan. 
This  18  very  useful  in  practical  work  for  it  enables  one  to  deter- 
mine the  polarity  of  the  various  poles  of  motors  and  generators 
and  to  sbow  if  the  exciting  coils  are  correctly  connected. 

Further,  the  compass  needle  always  tends  to  set  itself  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  field  in  which  it  finds  itself,  the  north 
end  of  the  needle  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  or 
magnetic  lines.    This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.    By  placing  a 
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small  compass  at  the  various  points  in  the  region  of  a  magnet, 
and  drawing  an  arrow  at  each  point,  the  arrow  pointing  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  needle,  the  field  around  the  magnet  may 
be  mapped  out  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  In  mapping  out  a  field  in 
this  way  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  earth's  field  may  exert 
considerable  influence  on  the  compass  needle  in  addition  to  the 
effect  of  the  field  being  studied. 

16.  Magnetic  Figures. — If  a  card  be  placed  over  a  magnet  and 
iron  filings  be  sprinkled  over  the  card,  a  magnetic  figure  is  ob- 
tained.    The  filings  at  each  point  set  themselves  in  the  direction 


Fiu.  9. — MBRnelic  figure,  unlike  polea  adjacent. 


of  the  lines  of  force  at  that  point,  and  the  resultant  figure  shows 
in  very  close  detail  the  character  of  the  magnetic  field.  Fig.  9 
shows  the  magnetic  field  due  to  two  bar  magnets  placed  side  by 
side  and  having  unlike  poles  adjacent.  On  the  other  hand,  Fig. 
10  shows  the  field  due  to  these  same  bar  magnets  when  like  poles 
are  adjacent.  It  will  be  noted  in  Fig.  9  that  the  lines  of  force 
seem  like  elastic  bands  stretched  from  one  pole  to  the  other, 
acting  to  pull  the  unlike  poles  together.  In  F^.  10  the  lines  of 
force  from  the  two  like  poles  appear  to  repel  one  another,  indicat- 
ing a  state  of  repulsion  between  the  poles.'  Fig.  11  shows  the 
field  obtained  by  placing  the  bar  magnets  end  to  end,  having  the 
two  north  poles  adjacent. 
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16.  Magnetic   Induction. — If  a  msgnet  is   brought  near  a 
piece  of  soft,  non-magQetized  iron,  the  piece  of  iron  becomes 


Pio.  II. — Magnetic  figure,  like  N-poles  adjacent- 


magnetized  by  induction.  If  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  is 
broi^ht  near  the  iron,  a  south  pole  ia  induced  in  that  part  of  the 
iron  nearest  the  inducing  magnet,  and  if  the  south  pole  of  the 
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magnet  is  brought  near  the  iron  a  north  pole  is  similarly  induced. 
This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12a.  From  the  foregoing,  the  ability  of 
magnets  to  attract  soft  iron  is  readily  understood.  An  opposite 
pole  to  that  of  the  magnet  is  induced  in  the  iron,  and  these 
two  poles  being  of  unlike  polarity  are  then  attracted  toward 
each  other. 

It  is  sometimes  noticed  that  if  a  comparatively  weak  north 
pole  be  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  a  strong  north  pole,  attraction 
between  the  two  results,  rather  than  the  repulsion  which  might 
be  expected.     This  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  governing  the  at- 
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Fio.  12a. — Poles  produced  by  magnetic 

induction. 


Fio.     126. — Proper      method      of 
"keeping"  bar  magnets. 


traction  and  repulsion  of  magnetic  poles,  but  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  strong  north  pole  induces  a  south  pole  which  overpowers 
the  existing  weak  north  pole  and  results  in  attraction.  In  this 
way  it  is  easy  to  reverse  the  polarity  of  a  compass  needle  by  hold- 
ing one  end  too  close  to  a  strong  magnetic  pole  of  the  same 
polarity. 

For  a  similar  reason,  when  two  bar  magnets  are  put  away  in  a 
box,  the  adjacent  ends  should  be  of  opposite  polarity,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  126.  They  will  retain  their  magnetism  better  under  these 
conditions.  When  a  horseshoe  magnet  is  not  in  use  a  "keeper" 
of  soft  iron  should  be  placed  across  the  poles. 

17.  Law  of  the  Magnetic  Field. — The  magnetic  field  always 
tends  to  so  conform  itself  that  the  maximum  amount  of  flux  is 
attained.  This  offers  further  explanation  of  the  attraction  of 
iron  to  poles  of  magnets.  The  iron  is  drawn  toward  the  magnet 
so  that  the  magnetic  lines  may  utilize  it  as  a  part  of  their  return 
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path,  since  iron  conducts  these  lines  much  better  than  the  air. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  horseshoe  magnet  of  Fig.  14.  The 
armature  is  drawn  toward  the  poles  of  thje  magnet,  and  the  return 


Fio.  13. — Ring  magnets. 

fwtth  through  the  air  is  materially  shortened,  so  that  the  number 
of  magnetic  lines  is  materially  increased.  The  maximum  flux 
exists  when  the  armature  is  against  the  poles. 

18.  Other  Forms  of  Magnets. — The  simple  bar  magnet  fre- 
quently is  not  suitable  for  practical 
work.  For  the  same  amount  of  material, 
other  forms  are  more  powerful  and  more 
compact.  Fig.  13  (o)  shows  a  closed 
ring  magnet.  All  the  magnetic  flux  is 
contained  in  the  ring  and  little  external 
effect  is  noted.  This  type  is  not  very 
useful.  However,  if  the  ring  be  cut  as 
shown  in  Fig.  13  (6),  a  north  and  a 
south  pole  are  obtained.  A  piece  of 
soft  iron,  if  brought  near  this  gap,  will       '•'  ■^■■■■■■'^^'  '^'  ^Viiiiit' ) 


Fio.  14. — Horse-shoe 
magnet  attracting  a  soft- 
iron  armature. 


be  strongly  attracted  and  will  tend  to 
be  drawn  across  the  gap  and  thus  shorten 
the  length  of  the  flux  path. 

The  horseshoe  magnet,  shown  in  Fig. 
14,  is  very  useful,  for  two  reasons.  The  two  poles  being  near 
each  other,  a  comparatively  strong  field  exists.  Further,  if 
the  function  of  the  magnet  is  to  exert  a  pull  upon  an  armature, 
each  pole  is  equally  effective.  Fig.  118,  Chap.  VII,  shows  a  horse- 
shoe magnet  such  as  is  used  in  Weston  direct-current  instruments. 
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19.  Lamixuited  Magnets. — It  is  found  that  thin  steel  magnets 
are  stronger  in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  thick  ones. 
For  a  given  amount  of  material  a  magnet  made  up  of  several 
laminations,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
15  and  16,  is  more  powerful 
than  one  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  metal.  Fig.  16  shows  the 
form  of  horse-shoe  magnet 
generally  used  for  telephone 
and  ignition  magnetos. 

20.  Magnet  Screens.— There 
is  no  known  insulator  for  mag- 
netic flux.  No  appreciable 
change  in  the  flux  or  in  the  pull 
of  a  magnet  is  noticed  if  glass, 
paper,  wood,  copper,  or  other 


such  material  be  placed  in  the  magnetic  field.  However,  it  is  of  t«n 
desirable  to  shield  galvanometers  and  electrical  measuring 
instruments  from  the  earth's  field  and  from  stray  fields  due  ta 


Fia.  17. — Magnetic  Bcreen. 

generators,  conductors  carrying  currents,  etc.  This  is  done  by 
surrounding  the  instrument  with  an  iron  shell  as  shown  In  Fig. 
17.    This  shell  by-passes  practically  the  entire  flux  and  thu« 
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prevents  it  from  affecting  the  sensitive  portions  of  the  instrument. 
The  smaller  the  openings  in  the  shell,  the  more  effective  the  screen- 
ing becomes.  Three  or  four  shells,  with  air  spaces  between,  are 
found  to  be  more  effective  than  one  shell  of  the  same  total 
thickness.  Such,  however,  are  used  only  in  connection  with 
the  screening  of  the  most  sensitive  galvanometers. 

21.  Magnetizing. — A  magnet  may  be  magnetized  by  merely 
rubbing  it  with  another  magnet.  The  resulting  polarity  at 
any  point  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  last  pole  which  came  in  con- 
tact with  this  point.  Therefore,  it  is  well  to  rub  one  end  with  the 
north  pole  of  the  inducing  magnet  and  the  other  end  with  the 
south  pole.  This  may  be  done  sim- 
ultaneously by  the  "divided  touch'* 
method  shown  in  Fig.  18.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  rub  both  sides  of  the  bar. 
Stronger  magnets  may  be  obtained 
by  placing  them  between  the  poles 


Fio.  18. — Divided  touch  method  of 
magnetising. 


Fig.  19. — Magnetising  a  horse- 
shoe magnet  with  an  electro- 
magnet. 


of  a  very  powerful  electromagnet.  Fig,  19  shows  this  method 
of  magnetizing  a  horseshoe  magnet.  An  armature  or  "keeper" 
should  be  placed  across  the  poles  of  the  horseshoe  magnet 
before  removing  it  from  the  electromagnet.  Magnetiza- 
tion may  also  be  produced  by  inserting  the  magnet  in  a 
suitable  exciting  coil  and  allowing  a  heavy  current  to  flow  in 
the  coil.  A  few  turns  of  low  resistance  wire  may  be  wound 
around  the  magnet  and  connected  in  series  with  a  fuse  to  the 
supply  mains.  Upon  closing  the  switch,  an  enormous  current 
passes  temporarily,  but  the  fuse  blows  immediately  and  prevents 
damage  to  the  electric  circuit.  The  heavy  rush  of  current  is 
usually  sufficient  to  leave  the  steel  in  a  strongly  magnetized 
condition. 

22.  The  Earth's  Magnetism. — The  earth  behaves  as  a  huge 
bar  magnet,  the  poles  of  which  are  not  far  from  the  geographical 
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poles.  The  north  magnetic  pole  (corresponding  to  the  south 
pole  of  a  magnet)  is  situated  in  Boothia  Felix,  about  1000  miles 
from  the  geographical  north  pole.  The  south  magnetic  pole 
has  never  been  located  but  experiment  points  to  the  existence  of 
two  south  poles.  Due  to  the  non-coincidence  of  the  geographical 
and  magnetic  poles  and  to  the  presence  of  magnetic  materials 
in  the  earth,  the  compass  points  to  the  true  north  in  only  a  few 
places  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  deviation  from  the  true  north 
is  called  the  declination,  and  magnetic  maps  are  provided  show- 
ing the  declination  at  various  parts  of  the  earth.  At  New  York 
it  is  about  9*^  west.  The  declination  undergoes  a  gradual  varia- 
tion from  year  to  year,  called  the  variation  change.  A  careful 
record  is  kept  of  this  secular  variation  and  scientific  measure- 
ments, such  as  are  made  in  astronomy,  surveying,  and  naviga- 
tion, must  be  corrected  correspondingly.  The  needle  undergoes 
a  very  small  daily  variation  and  an  annual  variation,  due  possibly 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

A  freely  suspended  and  balanced  needle  does  not  take  up  a 
position  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface,  when  under  the  influence 
of  the  earth's  magnetism  alone,  but  assumes  a  position  making 
some  angle  with  the  horizontal.  This  angle  is  called  the  dip 
of  the  needle.  At  New  York  it  is  about  70®  North.  The  dip 
undergoes  changes  similar  to  those  in  the  variation.  The  field 
intensity  (total,  not  horizontal)  of  the  earth's  field  at  New  York 
is  about  0.61  C.G.S.  units,  although  this  value  changes  slightly 
from  time  to  time. 
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ELECTROMAGNETISH 

23.  Magnetic  Field  Surrounding  a  Conductor. — It  had  long 
been  suspected  that  some  relation  existed  between  electricity 
and  magnetism,  but  it  remained  for  Oersted  in  1819  to  show  that 
this  relation  not  onl>  existed  but  that  it  was  a  definite  relation. 


mmmm^ 


Fia   20  ' — Magiietic  field  about  a  Btraight  conductor. 

If  a  compass  be  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  single 
conductor  carrying  an  electric  current,  the  needle  deflects, 
thus  indicating  the  presence  of  a  magnetic  field.  It  is  further 
observed  that  the  needle  always  tends  to  set  itself  at  right  angles 
to  the  conductor.     When  it  is  held  above  the  conductor,  the 


Pia.  21.— Linea  of  force  Buiroundiug 
1  cyliodrieal  nonductor — ourrea  t 


Pig.  22.— Lilies  of  (oroe  surrounding 
a  cyliodricBl  conducto r — c u  r r e n  t 

outwards. 


needle  points  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  it  assumes 
when  held  beneath  the  conductor.  Further  investigation  shows 
that  the  magnetic  flux  exists  in  circles  about  the  conductor 
(if  there  are  no  other  conductors  in  the  vicinity)  as  shownin 
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Figs.  20,  21  and  22.  These  circles  have  their  ceRters  at  the 
center  of  the  conductor  and  their  planes  are  perpendicular  to 
the  conductor.  If  the  current  in  the  conductor  be  reversed, 
the  direction  in  which  the  compass  needle  is  deflected  will  be  seen 
to  reverse  also,  showing  that  the  direction  of  this  magnetic  field 
is  dependent  upon  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  relation 
of  the  two  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.  The  fact  that  the  magnetic 
field  exists  in  circles  perpendicular  to  the  conductor  explains  the 
reversal  of  the  compass  needle  when  moved  from  a  point  above 
the  conductor  to  a  point  beneath  it,  for  the  direction  of  the  field 
above  the  conductor  must  be  opposite  to  that  beneath  the  con- 
ductor.   This  is  illustrated  in  Figs.  21  and  22.^ 

The  experiment  shown  in  Fig.  23  is  illustrative  of  this  concen- 
tric relation  of  the  flux  to  the  conductor.     A  conductor  carrying 
rt  a  current  is  brought  vertically 

down  through  a  horizontal  sheet 
of  cardboard.  Iron  filings 
sprinkled  on  the  cardboard  form 
concentric  circles.  (A  current 
of  about  100  amperes  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  distinct  figures.) 
If  four  or  more  compasses  are 
arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  23, 
they  will  indicate,  by  the  di- 
-i-iiiry--!cr  rection  in   which  their  needles 

*-3y  'I  point,    that  the  magnetic  lines 

V  I  are  circles  having  the  axis  of  the 

wire  as  a  center. 

24.  Relation    of   Magnetic 
Field  to  Current. — A  definite  re- 
lation exists  between  the  direc- 
''°f,r.lr™r°r.'„'i';,"r''''  tionotthecurrentinaco„duclor 
and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
There  are  two  simple  rules  by 


rruunding  a  conductor- 


field  surrounding  the  conductor, 

which  this  relation  may  be  remembered. 

>  A  circle  h&vlng  a  cross  iiiaide  {$)  indicatea  that  the  current  is  flowing 
into  the  paper,  and  repreacnta  the  feathered  end  of  an  arrow.  A  circle 
having  a  dot  at  the  center  (O)  indicates  that  the  current  is  flowing  out  of 
the  paper,  and  repreaent«  the  approaching  tip  of  an  arrow. 
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Hand  RtUe. — Grasp  the  conductor  in  the  right  hand  with  the 
thumb  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  fingers  will 
then  point  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  (Fig.  24). 


Corkscrew  Hide. — The  direction  of  the  current  and  that  of  the 
resulting  magnetic  field  are  related  to  each  other  as  the  forward 
travel  of  a  corkscrew  and  the  direction  in  which  it  is  rotated. 

This  last  rule  is  probably  the  most  common  and  the  most  easily 
remembered.  However,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  rule 
that  the  m^netic  field  exists  in  spirals  about  the  conductor. 
It  exists  actually  in  planes  perpendicrlar  to  the  conductor. 


Fio.  25.— MaRnctie  field  about  two  Fio.  26.— MaRiiolic  field  about  two 

pBrallpI  conducton^--cuTTODt   in  same      parallol  coriduotorH — current  in  oppo- 
dircction.  biIo  directions. 

26.  Magnetic  Field  of  Two  Parallel  Conductors. — When  each 
of  two  parallel  conductors  carries  an  electric  current,  flowing 
in  the  same  direction,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  two  conductors 
to  be  drawn  together.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In 
Fig,  25  the  lines  of  force  encircle  each  conductor  in  the  same 
direction  (corkscrew  rule)  and  the  resultant  field  is  an  envelope 
of  lines  tending  to  pull  the  conductors  together.  Further 
reason  for  this  attraction  ia  given  by  the  rule  of  Par.  17  stating 
that    the  magnetic  field  tends  to  so  conform   itself  that  the 
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tiiimlif-r  (if  mafftiPtip  Unw  in  .1  inaximiiiit.  Tlie  [iiiltiiii;  lotpttiur 
nf  ihn  (^ndiirtnm  rrdures  the*  iKngth  'it'  iihiIi  nbrd  tlimiu^i  which 
th*"  liti«w  rtiiwrt  [WfK  T!if"  fipid  rtiiP  ro  each  cniifhu-rnr  sppsrawly 
ill  tttill  fiiviilitr  in  riimi  hut  ih»  tr^uHcint  inm^Diir  ['mes  nm  nii 
lofifter  rimilflr.  lut  in  ^hiiwn  in  Fir.  2.5. 

In  Pijj.  211  !im  ^hmvii  (he  mnilitifnix  whirh  'ixist  whtin  rwd 
psmllfll  ronrtniitiim  cai-n,"  I'nnnm  in  oppnsitd  ilirodions.  Thit 
rtiBRnntid  llnw  am  oipnliw,  hut  thww  <'irci«w  am  not  (lonoHntrii! 
flithnr  *ith  oiw  .in()thfip  'ir  with  thr  "(inilimtdr.  The  linea  :in! 
omwdpH  hwiwen  the  unndiirtiirs  and  rhemfom  foml  Kt  piieh  the 
(^nndiirtoin  furthpr  :if)fii-t.  .VKUiii.  \vh(*n  rhu  "(inttniirdra  !Mipa- 
nit«.  the  amn  thmntth  whiitli  tlin  Hu;;  |»ut<«H<  in  inrmowirl,  ^ki  r:hut 
Ihfl  inHKHctii!  nimnit  in  ihiw  itTuw  altni  t«nilH  m  ^i  •^inifui-m  itatilf 
thnt-  (hn  in(mn''tiii  flux  iK  ;i  mtixinnini. 

I^mnt  t:hn  fni-ftgninst,  (hii  fnllnwiiiii  niJiw  may  Ih;  rurmiitur.(f(l. 
C.nathuinrH  cnrnjirig  niimtnt  in  Ihti  tame  riimctum  tuml  lit  hn  dfavn 
bfgtithitr;  a\ndiui»rn  rjtmfimj  ciarnrU  in  nppiimin  'Umntums  terui  t^ 
hf  rt^p^hfd  from-  each  nther. 

AU  ^UrJrie  ittrctwte  t«nd  (i»  tnke  .*im:A  a  piiKiiiim  lUt  iviU  mitia 
(i«r  r-urritniit  pnmilt^l  iwiti  ft»mng  in  the.  mane,  ilirnctiim. 

Thifi  RiTftnr  ii)  (vpRi^iiUly  pmniiunml  m  niodHrn  lunffi  (;apu<;ity 
pnw«r  :iyar**mH.  Bun-bars  have 
btwn  wn>nc!h«ii  from  cheir 
'■lajnpH:  t:nuuifoniu>r  ':i>ilt>  have 
biwn  ptilleif  out  of  place  an^l 
tiranHfonners  wrwilEed  by  nh« 
forces  produiwil  by  the  eDonnous 
i;iuT<>nt!<  uriiiiiig  uiuler  Ann 
(•□•<!  uit  i!Qailir.ioa». 

36.   Macn«tic    Eldd    of     a 

Solenoid- — If  a  wire  can-yia^  a 

(riurenl;  be  heni;   into  a  loop  a 

Geld  Mmllar  Co  that  showa   in 

Fu;.  27  la  obtaineil.     This  ma|:- 

twtip  field  ha."  a  north  pmle  and  a 

south  pole  which  pit«4ess  all  the 

pt<i^xt\f^  111  similar  [K>le»  «f  a  rthort  t>ar   maKnef.     ,\  irompa^ 

ftwdl*   [ftiwwl    in    this   field   ar»umeM  the  direction   shown,    the 

tiMth  pole  poiatiftg  iQ  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines. 
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27.  The  Solenoid. — An  electric  conductor  wound  in  the  form 
of  a  helix  and  carrying  current  is  called  a  solenoid.  A  simple 
solenoid  and  the  magnetic  field  produced  within  it  when  current 
flowB  through  the  conductor  is  shown  in  Fig.  28.  The  solenoid 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  a  lai^e  number  of  the  turns 


Fro.  28— Magnel 


sulenukt. 


shown  in  Fig.  27  placed  together.     The  solenoid  winding  may 
consist  of  several  layers  as  shown  in  Fig.  30. 

The  relation  of  the  direction  of  the  flux  within  the  solenoid 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  flows  in  the  helix  may  be 
determined  by  the  hand  rule,  or  by  the  corkscrew  rule  of  Par,  24. 


Flu.  20. — Relation  uf  magiietic  i)olc  to  di 


Another  simple  method,  is  shown  in  Fig.  29,  where  the  arrows 
at  the  ends  of  the  "N"  and  the  "5"  show  the  direction  of  current 
in  the  coil.  For  example,  when  looking  down  upon  a  north  pole 
the  current  direction  in  the  coil  will  be  counter-clockwise  as  shown 
by  the  "N;"  when  looking  down  upon  a  south  pole  the  direction 
of  the  exciting  current  will  be  clockwise  as  shown  by  the  "  S." 
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28.  The  Commercial  Solenoid- — The  solenoid  is  used  in 
practice  for  tripping  circuit  breakers  fPar.  237^.  for  operating 
eontaetoTB  in  automatic  motor  starter?  (Par.  219J,  for  operating 
voltage  regulating  devices  (Par.  207;,  for  arc  lamp  feeds  (Chap. 
XIII.  Vol.  II>.  for  operstii^  valvea,  and  for  numerous  other 
purposes.     Id  practically  all  iostancea  a  soft  iron  (or  steel:  plung- 


■\  ^ 


Fig.  30. — Simple  solenoid  >iid  pluncer. 

er  or  armature  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  tractive  pull  required  of 
the  solenoid.  The  operation  of  a  solenoid  and  plunger  is  indicated 
in  Fig.  30.  The  flux  due  to  the  solenoid  produces  magnetic  poles 
on  the  plunger.  The  pole  nearer  the  plunger  will  be  of  such  sign 
that  it  will  be  urged  along  the  lines  of  force,  (see  Par.  11)  and  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  be  drawn  within  the  solenoid. 


^ 


Fi«.  '11.  --""Iron  rind  "solenoid  and  plunger  with  slop. 

A  position  of  equilibrium  is  reached  when  the  center  of  the 
plunger  reaches  the  center  of  the  solenoid  (Fig.  30).  Fig,  31 
shows  an  "iron-clad"  solenoid  commonly  used  for  tractive 
work.  The  iron-clad  feature  increases  the  range  of  uniform 
pull  and  produces  a  very  decided  increase  of  pull  as  the  plunger 
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approaches  the  end  of  the  stroke.     When  a  stop  "a"  is  used, 
the   solenoid   becomes   a   piungtr   electroTnagnet.    This  changes 
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FtQ.  32.— Pull  of  solenoid  on  pluoKer. 
the  characteristics  of  the   solenoid  in  that  the  maximum  pull 
now  occurs  when  the  end  of  the  plunger  is  near  the  stop.     Fig. 
32  shows  the  results  of  solenoid  tests 
made  by  C.  R,  Underbill.'     Curve  (a) 
is  the  pull  upon  the  plunger  of  a  simple 
solenoid  like  that  of  Fig.  30;  curve  (ft) 
shows  the  pull  when  this  solenoid  is 
iron-clad  as  in  Fig.  31  but  without  a 
atop;  curve  (c)  shows  the  effect  of  the 
"stop"  on  the  pull.    It  will  be  noted 
that  the  iron-clad  feature  and  the  stop 
have  but  little  effect  except  near  the  end 
of  the  stroke. 

An  important  practical  application  of 
the  solenoid  occurs  in  the  braking  of 
elevators  and  cranes.  When  the  power 
is  removed  from  the  lifting  motor  or 
when  the  power  is  [interrupted  due  to  Fra 
a  broken  wire  or  other  accident,  the  ^^^ 
brake  must  be  applied  immediately. 
One  method  of  accomplishing  this  is  shown  i 

'  "  Standard  Handbook,  Section  5." 


—Plunger  electro- 


I  Fig.  33.     When 
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the  power,  for  any  reason,  is  interrupted,  the  plunger  P  of  the 
Aolenoid  A  drops,  due  partly  to  gravity  and  partly  to  the  action 
of  the  fiprings  S.  The  springs  S  immediately  force  the  levers 
L  against  the  brake  bands  B,  pressing  these  against  the  brake 
drum  />,  thus  effecting  the  braking  action.  When  the  power 
is  applied  to  the  lifting  motor,  the  plunger  P  is  pulled  up,  thus 
releasing  the  brake.  A  plunger  electromagnet  is  most  suitablr 
for  this  purpose  because  the  stroke  is  short  and  the  pull  niu^t 
1)8  positive. 

29.  The  Horsesboe  Solenoid.— The  use  of  an  armature  m 
connection  with  solenoids  is  well  illustrated  by  the  relu}'  or  the 
sounder  used  in  telegraphy,  and  also  by  electric  l>ells,  buzzers, 
etc.     To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  such  devices  two  solenoids 


are  used,  each  being  placed  on  one  of  the  legs  of  a  horseshoe 
m^net.  When  the  coils  C  (Fig.  34)  become  excited,  the  iron 
armature  A  is  attracted  because  of  the  tendency  of  the  magnetic 
lines  to  make  their  path  of  minimum  length.  As  a  rule,  the 
armature  A  is  not  allowed  to  close  the  magnetic  circuit  com- 
pletely, for  under  these  conditions  the  magnetic  lines  still  exist 
after  the  excitation  is  removed,  preventing  rapid  release  of  the 
armature.  The  atop  S'  prevents  the  armature  making  contact 
with  the  cores  FF  and  thus  completely  closing  the  magnetic 
circuit.  The  contacts  D  close  any  secondary  circuit  that  the 
relay  may  be  operating.  The  spring  T  draws  the  armature 
back  against  a  stop  S  when  the  excitation  is  removed. 
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Fio.  30.— Cutler-H 


Dgnct,  handling  heavy  cHBtingn. 


id 
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30.  The  Jjftiof  Mmgnet. — Liftiitp  mn^xteu  sre  used  rommer' 
c-Liiiiy  tu  haudle  irou  and  ¥\<hf\  in  Tarioos  ioims.  A  very  ap- 
jtrtxinhU;  isiiriij^  of  \miv  axid  l&bcir  i#:  f^erutd  by  tbeir  use,  because 
cliaiiut  and  li^Uiigs  for  holding  ibe  load  aj*  iwrt  necesEarj-.  They 
are  vcT>'  mwful  for  haitdling  Pt*el  biQete  in  rolUog  mills,  but 
the  billets  caimot  be  pic-kHi  up  vhen  red  hot  as  they  lose  their 
inaKiM'tic  prn])eniff»  a\  thistemperaiure.  Mapiets  are  especially 
uwful  in  loadiiifc  and  unloading  si-evl  rails,  for  an  entire  layer  may 
U'  pii-kcd  u|)  and  laid  down  again  without  being  disarranged. 
Lifting  niagrtel^  t-ffect  a  ^-er>-  great  s9\-iiig  of  labor  when  small 
piece)*  (rf  intn.  kucIi  aj;  M-rap  iron,  are  handled,  for  they  will 
pick  up  lunP'  <|uatititi<-»'  at  ei'er>'  lift.  Without  a  magnet  each 
individual  piM-<-  would  bsve  to  be  moved  by  hand.  Fig.  35 
fihowfi  in  <TOKK-MH-( ion  a  l>-pic8l  Cutler-Hammer  lifting  magnet. 

Fig-  -Hi  cliowK  a  lifting  magnet  in  actual  operation. 

Formula-  for  tin-  httlding  forre  of  electromagnets  are  given  in 


Fn 


ll'J. 


MnHtiotir  w|>.ii) 


ml  llijit  the  magnet  itself  does  little  or 
in.  Inn  n»>n>iy  serves  as  a  holding 
k  i>  i>iTforiui'd  by  the  engine  or  motor 
rii|u>  or  i-hains  attached  to  the  magnet 
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31.  Magnetic  Separator. — Another  important  application  of 
magnetic  principles  is  found  in  the  magnetic  separator  Bhown 
in  Fig,  37.  It  is  especially  designed  to  remove  steel  and  iron 
from  coal,  rock,  ore,  etc.,  but  it  may  be  used  for  separating  steel 
shot  from  molding  sand,  iron  cbips  from  machine  shop  turnings, 
etc.  The  material  is  fed  on  an  endless  belt  running  at  a  speed  of 
about  100  ft.  per  minute.  The  belt  passes  over  a  magnetized 
pulley.  The  non-magnetic  material  immediately  drops  off- into 
a  hopper,  but  the  magnetic  material  is  held  by  the  pulley  until 
the  belt  leaves  the  pulley  when  the  material  drops  into  another 
hopper.  The  pulley  is  magnetized  by  concentric  exciting 
coils,  to  which  current  is  carried  by  means  of  slip  rings. 


_o. 


sm 


Fia.  38. — Magnetic  circuit  and  field  windinga  ol 


bi-polar  generator. 


32.  The  Magnetic  Circuits  of  Dynamos. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant uses  of  electromagnets  is  in  the  magnetic  fields  of  motors 
and  generators.  An  early  and  simple  type  of  such  a  magnetic 
circuit  is  illustrated  by  the  Edison  bi-polar  generator,  shown 
in  Fig.  38.  The  type  of  magnetic  circuit  shown  is  very  ineffi- 
cient, because  of  its  great  length,  in  comparison  with  its  sectional 
area.     There  results  a  considerable  magnetic  leakage  which  re- 
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yoke  need  only  be  one-half  that  of  the  cores.     In  both  Fig.  39 
and  Fig.  40  the  magnetic  leakage  ih  very  materially  reduced 


Fio.  41  — Magn?   c    eBkogr  produced  by 


hy  plac  ng  the  exciting  ampere  turns  as  near  the  armature  as 
possible      This   result   is  not   Bccure  1   in   the   Edison   bi-polar 
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Uku.  1  Hni«vuti  fou:  VM\n  r^xp(*nsivr  miu*hinf'  than  would  uiili»r«jse 


CHAPTER  III 
RESISTANCE 

33.  Electrical  Resistance. — The  current  flowing  through  an 
electric  circuit  depends  not  only  upon  the  electromotive  force 
impressed  across  the  circuit,  but  upon  the  circuit  properties  as 
well.  If,  for  example,  a  wire  be  connected  across  the  terminals  of 
a  battery  a  current  will  obviously  flow  through  this  wire.  If  a 
poor  contact  be  made  at  a  battery  terminal  or  at  some  other 
point  in  the  circuit  the  current  will  drop  in  value,  even  with  the 
same  electromotive  force  acting.  Also  considerable  heat  will 
be  dissipated  at  the  point  of  poor  contact.  This  property  of 
tending  to  prevent  the  flow  of  current  and  at  the  same  time 
causing  heat  dissipation  is  called  resistance. 

Resistance  in  the  electric  circuit  may  be  likened  in  its  effect 
to  friction  in  mechanics.  For  example,  if  a  street-car  is  running 
at  a  uniform  speed  on  a  level  track,  friction  tends  to  prevent  the 
moving  of  the  car.  The  power  which  is  used  in  moving  the  car 
is  converted  by  friction  into  heat.  Friction  tends  to  impede 
the  flow  of  water  in  a  pipe  or  in  a  flume,  some  of  the  energy  of 
the  water  being  expended  in  overcoming  this  friction.  The  loss 
of  energy  is  represented  by  a  loss  of  head.  This  energy  loss  is 
largely  absorbed  by  the  water  and  therefore  careful  measure- 
ment's would  show  a  slight  increase  in  its  temperature. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  the  energy  loss  which 
occurs  when  an  electric  current  passes  through  a  resistance,  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  resistance. 

AlP  substances  have  resistance,  but  the  resistance  of  some  sub- 

^  Professor  Kamerlingh-Onnes  of  Leyden,  in  a  recent  experiment  was  able 
to  produce  a  circuit  in  which  an  electric  current  showed  no  diminution  in 
strength  5  hours  after  the  electromotive  force  had  been  removed.  The 
current  was  induced  magnetically  in  a  short-circuited  coil  of  lead  wire  at 
—270°  C.  in  the  presence  of  liquid  helium  and  the  inducing  source  then 
removed.  Liquid  helium  has  the  lowest  temperature  known,  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  absolute  zero( — 273**  C).  This  experiment  indicates  that  the 
resistaace  of  the  lead  was  practically  zero  at  this  extremely  low  temperature. 
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ntHTicfm  w  many  timfi>i  jjreater  than  that  of  other*.  This  lead^s 
f.o  the  cla^flifiration  of  subfltancea  into  either  conductor?  or  in- 
ftiilators.  Even  silver,  one  of  the  beat  conductors,  has  appreciable 
resistance,  and  gla^s  or  porcelain,  among  the  best  insulators  known, 
will  allow  a  certain  amount  of  current  to  pass  and  therefore  are  not 
perfect  insulators.  The  best  conductors  are  the  metals,  silver 
coming  first  and  copper  second.  Carbon  and  ordinarj'  water 
also  may  be  classed  as  conductors.  Distilled  or  pure  water, 
however,  is  a  good  insulator.  Oils,  glass,  silk,  paper,  cotton, 
fiber,  ebonite,  paraflfin,  rubber,  etc.,  may  be  considered  as  non- 
conductors or  f^oofl  ia«9ulators.  Wood  either  dr>-  or  impreg- 
nated with  oil  is  a  good  insulator,  but  wood  containing  moisture 
is  a  partial  conductor. 

34.  Unit  of  Resistance. — The  ohm  is  the  practical  imit  of 
resistance  and  is  defined  as  that  resistance  which  will  allow 
one  ampere  to  flow  if  one  volt  is  impresse<l  across  its  terminals. 

An  ohm  also  has  such  a  value  that  one  ampere  flowing  through 
it  for  one  second  dissipates  as  heat  one  joule  of  energy. 

TTie  resistance  of  insulating  substances  is  ordinarily  of  the 
magnitude  of  millions  of  ohms,  so  that  it  is  awkward  to  express 
this  resistance  in  terms  of  a  unit  as  small  as  the  ohm.  The 
megohm,  equal  to  1,000,000  (lO*)  ohms,  is  the  unit  ordinarily  used 
under  these  conditions.     (The  prefix  **mega"  means  million.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  of  bus-bars  and  short  pieces 
of  metals  may  be  so  low  that  the  ohm  is  too  large  a  unit  for  con- 
veniently expressing  it.     Under  these  conditions  the  microhm 

is  used  as  the  unit,  and  is  equal  to  ^  Vw^  /^^/^  of  an  ohm  (10~*). 

(The  prefix  '* micro"  means  one  millionth.) 

36.  Resistance  and  Direction  of  Current. — The  resistance  of  a 
body  of  given  material  depends  not  only  on  its  size  and  shape, 
but  upon  the  direction  in  which  the  electric  current  flows  through 
it. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  reservoirs  and  pipes  shown  in 
Fig.  42.  Two  equal  reservoirs  A  and  B  are  to  be  emptied  through 
pipes  P  and  P'  respectively.  The  pipe  P  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  pipe  P'  but  of  one-half  the  cross-section.  Therefore  both 
pipes  have  the  same  volume.  It  is  evident  that  reservoir  B 
will  be  emptied  much  quicker  than  A,  because  pipe  P'  has  twice 
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the  cross-section  of  pipe  P,  and  therefore  offers  less  resistance 
per  unit  of  length.  Further,  the  length  of  P'  is  only  half  that 
of  P,  and  this  again  makes  the  friction  of  P'  half  that  of  P  even 
if  the  cross-sections  were  equal. 

Now  consider  the  two  conductors  A  and  B  (Fig.  43)  each  of 
the  same  material.  Conductor  A  has  twice  the  length  of  con- 
ductor B  but  only  one-half  the  cross-section.     Therefore  each 


Fio.  42. — W^at«r  discharge  through  difrercui-8iaed  pi|K;s. 

conductor  contains  the  same  amount  of  material.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  resistance  per  unit  length  of  conductor  A  is 
twice  that  per  unit  length  of  B.  Then  if  conductors  A  and  B 
were  of  the  same  length  conductor  A  would  have  twice  the 
resistance  of  conductor  B,  However,  conductor  A  is  twice  the 
length  of  B,  and  therefore  must  have  2  X  2  or  4  times  the  re- 
sistance of  B. 


Fio.     43. — Two    conductors    of    equal 

volume. 


Fig.  44. — Rectangular   prism   as   a 
conductor. 


When  specifying  the  resistance  of  a  body  or  a  substance  the 
direction  in  which  the  current  flows  must  be  specified.  Consider 
the  rectangular  prism  of  Fig.  44,  composed  of  two  cubes,  each 
a  centimeter  on  edge.  Assume  that  the  current  flows  in  the 
direction  of  /i  from  the  end  A  through  the  sohd  to  the  end  B, 
It  encounters  the  resistance  of  each  of  two  cubes  successively. 
If  it  encounters  a  total  resistance  of  4  microhms,  the  resistance 
of  each  cube  then  must  be  4/2  or  2  microhms.    If,  however, 
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the  cuireDt  flows  ia  the  directioD  of  It,  between  the  two  oblong 
surfaces  C  and  D  of  the  solid,  it  finds  two  paths  in  parallel,  each 
1  sq.  cm.  in  crosB-section,  and  each  having  a  length  of  1  cm. 
Id  virtue  of  the  two  paths  the  resistance  per  cm.  length  of  the 
path  CD  is  but  one-half  the  resistance  per  cm.  of  AB.  But,  the 
path  AB  ia  3  cm.  in  length,  therefore  the  path  CD  must  have  a 
resistance  of  one-fourth  that  of  path  AB  or  1  microhm.  Con- 
sequently in  specifying  the  resistance  of  a  solid,  the  direction  of 
the  current  flow  should  be  specified  unless  this  direction  is  obvious. 

36.  Specific  Resistance  or  Resistivity. — From  the  deductions 
of  Par.  35  the  following  rule  for  resistance  may  be  stated: 

The  resistance  of  a  homogeneous  body  of  uniform  cross-section 
varies  directly  as  its  length,  and  inversely  as  its  cross-section. 

That  is, 


K  =  h^, 


(3) 


where  R  is  the  resistance  in  ohms,  L  is  the  length  in  the  direction 
of  the  current  flow,  A  is  the  area  at  right  angles  to  the  current 
flow,  and  fe  is  a  constant  of  the  material  known  as  its  resistivity 
or  fpecific  resistance. 

If  L  is  1  cm.  and  Aial  cm.  square,  the  substance  in  question 
must  have  the  form  of  a  cube,  1  cm.  on  an  edge  and 


R  =k 


1 


R  =  I 

k  is  called  the  specific  resistance  or  the  resistivity  of  the  substance, 
in  this  case  per  cm.  cube,  h  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
in.  cube  or  in  other  units  as  will  be  shown  later.  The  resistivity 
of  copper  is  1.724  microhms,  or  1/580,000  ohm,  per  cm.  cube. 
It  is  evident  that  the  cube  is  a  perfectly  definite  unit  of  resistivity 
for  the  resistance  between  any  two  opposite  faces  is  the  same. 
The  resistivities  of  various  substances  are  given  in  Par.  43. 
Knowing  the  specific  resistance  in  terms  of  the  cm.  cube,  the 
resi-stance  of  a  wire,  bar,  etc.,  may  be  readily  computed  from 
formula  (3). 
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Example — Determine  the  resistance  of  3,000  ft.  of  annealed  0000  copper 
wire  having  a  diameter  of  0.460  in.,  the  specific  resistance  of  copper  bcmg 
1.724  microhms  (  =  0.000001724  ohm)  per  cm.  cube  (20**  C).     (See  Par.  42.) 

3,000'  =  3,000  X  12  X  2.54  =  91,500  cm. 
Cross-section  =  ^(0.460  X  2.54)«  =  1.07  sq.  cm. 

/e  =  ib^  =  (0.000001724)  X  (-J^)  =  01472  ohm.    Ans. 

37.  Volume  Resistivity. — Since  the  volume  of  a  body 

where  L  is  its  length  and  A  its  uniform  cross-section,  equation  (3) 
may  be  written 

*  =  4  =  *T^'  =  *I^  (4) 

That  is : 

The  resistance  of  a  conductor  varies  directly  a^  the  square  of  its 
length  when  the  volume  is  fixed. 

The  resistance  of  a  conductor  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of 
its  crosS'Seciion  when  the  volume  is  fixed. 

Example: 

A  kilometer  of  wire  having  a  diameter  of  11.7  mm.  and  a  resistance  of 
0.031  ohm  is  dra\^n  down  so  that  its  diameter  is  5.0  mm.  What  does  its 
resistance  become? 

The  original  cross-section  of  the  wire 

ill  =  7  11.7*  =  107.5  sq.  mm. 
4 


The  final  cross-section 


T         « 


At  =   .  5.0    =  19.64  sq.  mm. 


Applying  equation  (4) 

/2i  =  A;  r^Qjr^y  =  0.031  ohm 

^''"^    (19.64)^ 

Since  the  volume  of  the  wire  does  not  change  during  the  drawing  process 
and  the  resistivity  constant  k  remains  the  same, 

Rt  ^    Rj_  ^   Nl9.64)2 
Ri      0.031    ^   V    ~ 

'  (107.5)2 

Rt   =  0.031  ■!!?';'^!'  =  0.031  ^^^  =  0.93  ohm.  Ans. 
Ciy.o4;^        ooD 


^9  hlktrj  rvkUESTT^ 


— ^>/ndfKtaDfif  i»  »tb^  rwiproiral  of  resistance 
AwJ  may  f>^  fUrfinfrfl  a^  b^i^  than  prr>p*^rty  oc  a  rin^uit  or  of  a 
rnat^Tial  whif'h  tendff  to  p^rmh  th^  flow^  of  an  elefi^tric  current. 
TTi#?  unit  fA  ronductanr#r  »  the  reeiproral  ohm  or  mAo.  Conduct- 
ance; ift  iMfjally  expresff^J  by  ^- 


alurj 


i^   =  ^  (O) 


9  =  ^1  (6) 


whc;re  A'  w  the  npedfic  conductance  or  the  condndiriiy  of  a  sul>- 
Htance,  ^4  the  uniform  cro8»-ffection  and  L  the  length. 

The  conductivity  of  copper  i»  580,000  mhos  per  cm.  cube. 

EzampU. — Determine  the  crnicluctance  of  an  aluminum  busbar  0.5  in. 
thick,  4  in.  wide,  and  20  ft.  lonn^. 

The  ccmductivity  of  aluminum  is  61  per  cent,  that  of  copper  and  copper  has 
a  conductivity  of  580,000  mhos  per  cm.  cube. 

The  conductivity  of  aluminum  is: 

k'  =  0.61  X  580,000  =  354,000  mhos  cm.  cube 
The  cross-section  of  the  bus-bar: 

A  =  0.5  X  4  X  2.54  X  2.54  =  12.9  sq.  cm. 
The  length  L  *  20  X  12  X  2.54  =  610  cm. 
The  conductance: 

g  -  354,000  X  i^-'^  «  7,490  mhos.  Ans, 

39.  Per  Cent.  Conductivity. — Until  very  recently  the  per  cent, 
conductivity  of  copper  has  been  based  upon  results  obtained 
in  1862  by  Matthiesen,  who  made  careful  measurements  of  the 
resistance  of  supposedly  pure  copper.  He  found  the  resistivity 
to  be  1.594  microhms  per  cm.  cube  at  (f  C.  In  view  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  quality  of  his  copper,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
has  recently  made  a  large  number  of  measurements  upon  com- 
mercial copper.  Its  recommendation  that  the  standard  of  re- 
sistivity be  1.724  microhms  per  cm.  cube  at  20°  C.  has  been 
adopted  internationally.  The  per  cent,  conductivity  for  care- 
fully refined  copper  may  exceed  100.  Comparison  to  obtain 
per  cent,  conductivity  should  be  made  at  20®  C. 
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Example.— A  copper  rod  4  ft.  long  and  having  a  diameter  of  162  mils  has 
a  resistance  of  0.0016  ohm  at  20**  C.     What  is  its  per  cent,  conductivity? 

Cross-section  =  T  (0.162  X  2.54)»  =  0.133  sq.  cm. 

4 

Length  =  4  X  12  X  2.54  =  122  cm. 

ResisUncc  per  cm.  cube  = [22  "^ —  ^  0.000001740  ohm 

»  1.740  microhms. 

Per  cent,  conductivity  =  i  745  =  ^%-  ^^• 

40.  Resistances  in  Series  and  in  Parallel.— If  a  number  of  re- 
sistances ri,  rt,  rz,  etc.,  Fig.  45,  are  connected  in  series,  that  is, 
end  to  end,  the  total  resistance  of  the  combination  is: 

/e  =  ri  +  r,  +  r,  +  .    .    .  (7) 

That  is: 

In  a  series  circuit  the  total  resistance  is  the  sum  of  the  individual 
resistances. 


r,  r,      ^    rt 


K- 


* 


.>NA^AAA^^^^MMA 


\AAAAAA/VV\A/> 


^ 


-> 


Fig.    45. — ResiBtances   in   series. 


Fig.  46. — Conductances  in  parallel 


If  a  number  of  conductances  gi,  gt,  g^j  etc.,  are  connected  in 
parallel,  Fig.  46,  the  total  conductance  of  this  portion  of  the 
circuit  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  individual  conductances, 
that  is, 

C  =  (;,  +  (72  +  (/3  +  .    .    .  (8) 

Since, 


G  = 


R 


equation  (8)  may  be  written 

.1  =  1.  +  ^+^ 

R       ri       rt       ri 


(9) 


That  is : 

In  a  parallel  circuity  the  reciprocal  of  the  total  resistance  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  individtuil  resistances. 
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R  =  - 


(10) 


For  a  circuit  having  two  resistances  in  parallel,  r^  and  rt,  the 
joint  resistance 

ri  +  ri' 
for  three  resistances  in  parallel  the  joint  resistance  is 

R  = T^^V--  (11) 

ExampU. — Determine  the  total  resistance  of  a  circuit  having  4  branches, 
the  individual  resistances  of  which  are  3,  4,  6  and  S  ohms,  respectively. 

^  =  3+^+^  +  1  =  0.333  +  0.250  +  0.167  +  0.125 
=  0.875  mho. 

41.  The  Circular  Mil. — In  the  EngUsb  and  American  wire 
tables  the  circular  mil  is  the  standard  unit  of  wire  cross-section. 

The  term  mil  means  one-thousandth;  for  example,  a  milli- 
volt =  Hooo  volt.  A  mil  is  one  tkottsandtk  of  an  inch.  A 
square  mil  is  a  square,  each  side  of  which  is  one  mil  (0.001  in.), 
as  shown  in  Fig.  47a.  The  area  of  a  square  mil  is  0.001  X  0.001 
=  0.000001  sq.  in. 

A  circular  mil  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  oite  mil 
(0.001  in.),  Fig.  476,  and  is  usually  written  CM.  or  dr.  mil.  As 
will  be  seen  from  Fig.  47c,  a  cir.  mil  is  a  smaller  area  than  a 
square  rail.'  The  area  in  sq.  in.  of  a  cir.  mil  =  .  (0.001)*  = 
0.0000007854  sq.  in. 


fdu 


The  cir.  mil  is  the  unit  with  which  the  cross-section  of  wires 
and  cables  is  measured,  just  as  the  square  foot  is  the  unit  bj' 
which  larger  areas  sUch  as  floors,  land,  etc.,  are  measured.  The 
advantage  of  the  circular  mil  as  a  unit  is  that  circular  areas 
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measured  in  terms  of  this  unit  bear  a  very  simple  relation  to  the 
diameters. 

A,  in  Fig.  48,  represents  the  cross-section  of  a  wire  having  a 
diameter  of  1  in.     Required:  to  determine  its  area  in  cir.  mils. 

IT 

The  area,  A  =2  (1)^  sq.  in. 

The  area,  a,  of  a  cir.  mil  =  j  (0.001)*  sq.  in. 

The  ratio  of  —  obviously  gives  the  number  of  cir.  mils  in  A. 

a 

Therefore 

T 


A  4  (!>' 


^       1 0.000001 
4 


=  1,000,000  cir.  mils. 


The  general  relation  may  be  written: 

Cir.  mils  =  (Q^iy  =  1,000,000  (Z)0^  =  D^  (12) 

where 

Di  is  the  diameter  of  the  wire  in  inches, 
D  is  the  diameter  of  the  wire  in  mils. 

The  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  two  rules: 

To  obtain  the  number  of  cir,  mils  in  a  solid  wire  of  given  diameter 
express  the  diameter  in  mils  and  then  square  it. 

To  obtain  the  diameter  of  a  solid  wire  having  a  given  number  of 
cir,  milsj  take  the  square  root  of  the  cir,  mils  and  the  result  will  be 
the  diameter  of  the  wire  in  mils. 

Example, — 00  wire  (A.W.G.)  has  a  diameter  of  0.3648  in.     What  is  its 
cir.  milage? 

0.3648  in.  =  364.8  rails 

(364.8)«  =  133,100  cir.  mils.     Ans, 

Example. — A  certain  wire  has  a  cross-section  of  62,640  cir.  mils.     What 
is  its  diameter? 

V62~646  =  229.4  mils  =  0.2294  in.     Ana. 

42.  The  Cir.-ma-foot. — Another  convenient  unit  of  resistivity, 
especially  in  the   English  system,   is  the  cir.-mil-foot.     This 
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unit  is  the  resistance  of  a  wire  having  a  eros8-«ection  of  1  cir. 
mil  and  a  length  of  1  ft.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  49.  The  resistance  of  a 
cir.-mil-foot  of  copper  at  20**  C.  is  10.37  ohms.     (In  practical 

, .    work  this  resistiince  may  frequently 

"^I'M  )    be    taken   as    10    ohms.)     Knowing 

Fio^49.— The  circular-mil  foot,    this    resistivity     the    resistance    of 

any  length  and  size  of  wire  may  be 
determined   by   formula    (3). 

Example. — What  is  the  resistance  of  a  750,000  CM.  copper  cable,  2500 
ft.  long? 

If  the  cable  had  a  cross-section  of  1  cir.  mil  it  would  have  a  resistance  of 
2500  X  10.37  =  25,900  ohms.  However,  the  crasft-section  is  actually 
750,000  cir.  mils,  therefore, 

or  formula  (3)  may  be  used  directly 

R  =  10.37  ^—^  =  0.0346  ohm. 
7oU,UUll 

When  applying  formula  (3),  L  must  be  expressed  in  feet  and  .4  in  ctV.  mih, 

43.  Table  of  Resistivities 

Metab  Cm.  cube  (microhma)      Cir.-mil-foot  (ohms) 


Aluminum 

Bismuth 

Copper  (drawn) 

Cserman  silver 

la  la 

Iron: 

£lectro1vtic 

Cast 

Lead 

Manganin 

Mercurj* 

NichrcHne 

Nickel 

Phosphor-bronie 

Platinum 

Silver 

Steel: 

Soft 

GlaSiS  hard 

Silicon  (4  per  cent.) 

Transfonner 


2.828 

17.0 

108.0 

648 

1  724 

10.37 

33  3to48  0 

200  to  290 

49.0 

294 

9.96 

59.8 

75  to  95 

450  to  570 

19 

114 

41.4  to  73  8 

248  to  443 

94.07 

565 

100  to  110 

600  to  660 

10.67 

640 

3.95 

23.7 

9.0tol5.5 

54  to  93 

1.5to    1.7 

9.0tol0.2 

15.9 

95.4 

45.7 

274 

51.15 

308 

11.09 

665 
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44.  Temperature  Coefficient  of  Resistance. — The  resistance 
of  the  non-alloyed  metals  increases  very  appreciably  with  the 
temperature.  As  the  temperature  of  the  windings  of  electric 
machinery  is  necessarily  much  higher  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing air,  it  is  important  to  know  the  relation  between  temperature 
and  resistance.     The  relation  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

Rt  =  Ro(l+  at)  (13) 

where  /?<  is  the  resistance  at  the  temperature  t,  Ro  the  resistance 
at  (y^C.  and  a  is  the  temperature  coefficient  of  resistance  at  0°. 
For  copper  a  is  0.00427  and  for  most  of  the  unalloyed  metals 
is  sensibly  of  this  value.  The  above  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  resistance  increases  0.427  of  1  per  cent,  for  each  degree 
Centigrade  increase  of  temperature  above  0°.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  coil  has  a  resistance  of  100  ohms  at  0°  C.  For  every 
*  degree  increase  of  temperature  the  resistance  will  increase 

100  X  0.00427  ohm  or  0.427  ohm. 

At  40°  C.  the  increase  of  resistance  will  be  40  X  0.427  =  17.08 
ohms,  and  the  resistance  at  40°  will  be  100  +  17.08  =  117.08 
ohms. 

If  the  resistance  at  some  definite  temperature  other  than 
0°  C.  is  known,  ordinarily  the  resistance  at  0°  C.  must  first  be 
found  before  the  resistance  at  other  temperatures  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

For  this  purpose  formula  (13)  may  be  put  in  the  form 

^'-l  +  at  (14) 

Example, — The  resistance  of  an  electromagnet  winding  of  copper  wire  at 
20*  C.  is  30  ohms.     What  is  its  resistance  at  80°  C? 

The  resistance  at  0**  C. 

^0  =  r  +~0:00427  "X  20  =  1.085  "  ^^'^^  ""^""^ 
R^o  =  27.65  (1  -h  0.00427  X  80)  =  37.11  ohms.     Am. 

This  process  of  working  back  to  0°  is  a  little  inconvenient,  although  it  is 
fundamental  and  easy  to  remember.    Table  48  gives  the  temperature  coef- 
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46.  Alloys. — Certain  alloys,  notably  manganin  and  nickel- 
jon  alloys,  have  practically  zero  temperature  coefficients  and 
ire  very  useful  as  resistances  for  measuring  instruments,  where 
%  change  of  resistance  introduces  error. 

Table  47  gives  the  temperature  coefficients  at  20°  C.  for  various 
materials.  T^ble  48  gives  the  temperature  coefficient  of  copper 
%t  various  temperatures. 

47.    Temperature  Coefficients  of  Resistance 

Per.  desree  C.  at  20°  C. 

Aluminum 0.00388 

Carbon  (incandescent  lamp)  ( — ) 0.003 

Graphite  (-) 0.0006  to  (-)  0.0012 

German  silver 0.00031  to  0.00020 

la  la 0.000005 

Iron 0.00635 

Manganin 0.000011  to  0.000039 

Mercury 0.00072 

Nichrome 0.00016  to  0.00044 

Nickel 0.00622 

Phosphor-bronze 0.0009 

Platinum 0.00367 

Silver 0.00377 

Steel 0.00635 


48.    Temperature  Coefficients  of  Copper  at  Different  Initial 

Temperatures 

(From  formula  1/(234.5  -f- 1)) 

IncreasQ  in  reMiBtance 

iDitial  temperatures  per  1°  C. 

0 0.00427 

5 0.00418 

10 0.00409 

15 0.00401 

20 0.00393 

25 0.00385 

30 0.00378 

35 0.00371 

40 0.003G4 

45 0.00358 

50 0.00352 
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49.  The  American  Wire  Gage  (A.W.G.).— The  A.W.G.(formerIy 
Brown  &  Sharpe  Gage)  is  based  upon  a  constant  ratio  of  cross- 
section  between  wires  of  successive  gage  numbers.  The  follow- 
ing approximate  relations  make  it  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
to  determine  the  weight  or  resistance  of  any  gage  number 
without  reference  to  the  table:  (1)  No.  10  wire  has  a  diameter 
of  0. 1  in.  and  a  resistance  of  1  ohm  per  1 ,000  ft.  (2)  The  resistance 
of  the  wire  doubles  with  every  increase  of  3  gage  numbers.  (3) 
Therefore  the  resistance  increases  v^2  =  1.26  (1J4)  times  for 
each  successive  gage  number  and  (1.26)*  =  1.6  times  for  every 
two  numbers.  (4)  The  resistance  is  multiplied  or  divided  by  10 
for  every  difference  of  10  gage  numbers.  (5)  The  weight  of  1,000 
ft.  of  No.  2  wire  is  200  lb. 


Example. — What  is  the  resistance  and  weight  of  1,000  ft.  of  0000  wire? 

The  resistances  will  decrease  as  follows: 

Gage  No 10  7  4  1  000 

Resistance 1        0.5        0.25        0.125        0.0625  (rules  1  and  2) 

Resistance  of  0000  =  0.0625/1.25  =  0.050  ohm  (rule  3). 

Weight  of  1,000  ft.  No.  2  =  200  lb. 

Weight  of  1,000  ft.        00  =  400  lb. 

Weight  of  1,000  ft.    0000  =  400  X  1.6  =  640  lb.  (nile  5,  2  and  3). 

The  example  might  have  been  worked  more  quickly  by  rule  4. 

Resistan  e  of  1,000  ft.  of  No.  10  =  1  ohm. 

Resistance  of  1,000  ft.  of  0  =  0.1  ohm  (rule  4) 

Resistance  of  1,000  ft.  of      0000  =  0.050  ohm  (rule  3). 
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Wortdng  Tabl«,  Sttndud  Annesled  Copper  Wire,  Solid' 
American  Wire  Gage  (B.  &  S.).     English  Unite 
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1 
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51. 


Bare  Concentric  Lay  CaUes  of  Standard  Annealed  Copper 

Kngiish  Units 


Circular 

milf 

Ohms  per 

1/noft. 

PooikIs 

ijoSSa. 

Staadmrd  concentric  stranding 

A,  W.  G. 
No. 

25*  C. 

(-7r»F.) 

65«C. 
(-149'F.) 

Xunaber 
of  wires 

1 

Diameter 

of  viree. 

in  mils 

Outside 

diameter. 

in  mils 

, 

2.000.000 

0.00539 

0.00622 

6.190 

127 

125.5 

1.631 

i 

1 

1.700.000 

0.00634 

0  00732 

5.250 

127 

115.7 

1 

1.504 

1.500.000 

0.00719 

0.00S30 

4.630 

91 

128.4 

1.412 

} 

1.200,000 

O.OOS99 

0.0104 

1 
3.710 

91 

114.8 

1.263 

1 

Looaooo 

900.000 

0.0108 

0.0120  1 

1 

0.0124 
0.0138 

3.090 
2.790 

61 
61 

128.0 
121.5 

1.152 
1.093 

; 

S50.000 
750.000 

1 
0.0127 
0  0144   . 

0.0146 
0.0166 

2.620 
2.320 

61 
61 

118.0 
110.9 

1.062 
998 

• 

650,000 

0.0166 

1 

0.0192 

2.010 

61 

103.2 

929 

< 

600.000 

550.00a 

0.0180  ., 
0.0196 

1 

0.0307 
0.0226 

1.S50 
1,700 

61 
61 

99.2 
95.0 

1 

893* 

855 

1 

1 

500.000 
4S3.000 
400,000 

0.0216 
0.0240  i 
0  0270   ' 

0  0249 
0,0277 
00311 

1.540 
1.390 
1.240 

37 
37 
37 

116.2 
110.3 
104.0 

1 

814 
772 

1            728 

350.000 
300.000 
250.000 

0.030$ 
0  0360 
0.0431 

0  0356 
0  0415 
0  049S 

l.OSO 
926 
772 

37 
37 
37 

97.3 

90.0 

'           82.2 

681 
630 
575 

0000 

000 
00 

212.000 
16ji,000 
133.000 

0  0509 
0  0642 
O.OSll 

0  05S7 
0  0741 
0.0936 

653 

518 
411 

19 
19 
19 

105.5 

94.0 

1           83.7 

528 
470 
418 

0 

1 

K»6.00Ct 
S3.700 

0   102 
0  129 

1 

0  117 
0  149 

326 
25S 

19 
19 

74.5 
66.4 

373 
332 

2 
3 

66.400 
52.600 

0.162 
0.205 

0  1S7 
0  237 

205 

163 

1 

7 

• 

97.4 
86.7 

292 
260 

4 

41,700 

0.259 

0  299 

129 

7 

77.3 

232 

62.  Conductors. — Although  silver  is  a  better  conductor  than 
copper,  it?  use  as  a  oonduotor  is  very  limited  because  of  its  cost. 
In  a  few  instances  it  is  useil  wht*re  a  delicate  but  highly*  conduct- 
ing material  is  necessary,  such  as  in  the  brushes  and  occasionally 
in  the  eommutator  of  watt-hour  meters.  Copper,  because  of 
ii^  high  rouduotivity  and  moderate  cost,  is  used  more  extensively 
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as  a  conductor  than  any  other  material.  It  has  many  good 
qualities  such  as  ductility,  high  tensile  strength,  not  easily 
abraided,  not  corroded  by  the  atmosphere,  and  it  can  be  readily 
soldered. 

Aluminum  has  only  61  per  cent,  of  the  conductivity  of  copper, 
but  for  the  same  length  and  weight,  it  has  about  twice  the  con- 
ductance of  copper.  It  is  softer  than  copper,  its  tensile  strength 
is  much  less,  and  it  cannot  be  readily  soldered.  It  is  not  affected 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  large  diameter  for  a  given 
conductance  prohibits  its  use  where  an  insulating  covering  is 
required.  Aluminum  is  used  extensively  as  a  conductor  for 
high  voltage  transmission  lines,  where  its  lightness  and  large 
diameter  are  an  advantage.  It  is  used  to  some  extent  for  low 
voltage  bus-bars  as  it  offers  much  greater  radiating  surface  than 
copper  of  the  same  conductance.  The  price  of  aluminum  is 
held  about  10  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  copper  of  the  same 
conductance. 

-  Iron  and  steel  have  about  9  times  the  resistance  of  copper  for 
the  same  cross-section  and  length.  The  large  cross-section  for  a 
given  conductance  prohibits  their  use  where  an  insulating  cover- 
ing is  necessary  and  the  increased  weight  prevents  their  use  in 
most  cases  where  the  conductors  must  be  placed  on  poles.  In 
\'iew  of  their  low  cost  per  pound,  they  are  cheaper  than  copper 
as  simple  conductors.  They  are  most  commonly  used  as  re- 
sistors in  connection  with  rheostats  and  for  third  rails  of  electric 
railways.  Iron  and  steel  ordinarily  must  be  protected  from  oxida- 
tion by  galvanizing  or  other  protective  covering.  Copper-clad 
steel  consists  of  a  steel  wire  coated  or  covered  with  a  layer  of 
copper,  fused  or  welded  to  the  steel.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  it  are  that  it  possesses  the  high  tensile  strength  of  steel,  com- 
bined with  the  high  conductivity  of  copper.  Further,  the  copper 
protects  the  steel  from  corrosion.  Its  field  is  the  transmission 
line  conductor,  where  long  spans  make  high  tensile  strength 
necessary.  It  is  also  used  as  an  overhead  ground  wire  on  such 
lines. 


CHAPTER  IV 
OHM'S  LAW  AND  THE  ELECTRIC  CIRCUIT 

The  exact  nature  of  electricity  is  not  known,  but  recent  in- 
vestigations indicate  that  it  consists  of  infinitesimal  charges 
called  electrons.  When  these  electrons  are  forced  to  travel  in 
the  same  direction  an  electric  current  -results.  The  flow  of 
electricity  through  a  circuit  resembles  in  many  ways  the  flow  of 
water  through  pi^jes,  for  it  acts  as  an  incompressible  fluid  would 
act,  undergoes  pressure  drop,  etc.,  as  will  be  shown  later. 

63.  Electromagnetic  Units.  Current. — The  unit  of  electric 
current  is  the  ampere  and  represents  the  rale  of  flow  of  electricity. 
It  corresponds  in  hydraulics  to  the  rate  of  flow  of  water,  expressed 
as  cubic  feet  per  second,  gallons  per  minute,  etc. 

Tho  ampere  w  defineil  by  an  act  of  Congress,  1894,  as  follows:  "The  unit 
of  current  shall  be  what  is  known  as  the  international  ampere,  which  is 
one-tenth  of  the  unit  of  current  of  the  centimeter-gram-second  system  of 
electromagnetic  units  and  is  the  practical  equivalent  of  the  unvarying  cur- 
rent, which  when  passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  in 
accordance  with  standard  specifications,  deposits  silver  at  the  rate  of  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen  millionths  (0.001118)  of  a  gram  per 
second." 

Quantity. — The  unit  of  quantity  is  the  coulomb.  This  is  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  by  one  ampere  in  one 
second.  The  coulomb  is  analagous  to  the  unit  quantity  of  water 
in  hydraulics,  such  as  the  cubic  foot,  the  gallon,  etc. 

From  this  definition  it  is  evident  that  an  electric  current  may 
be  expn»sst»d  in  coulonthn  per  second  rather  than  in  amperes. 

Difference  of  Potential  and  Electromotive  Force  (emf.). — Dif- 
ference of  potential  and  electromotive  force  tend  to  cause  a 
flow  of  electricity.  The  unit  of  potential  difference  or  of  emf. 
is  the  volt,  and  is  defined  as  that  potential  difference  which  when 
impressed  across  the  terminals  of  a  resistance  of  one  ohm  will 
cause  a  current  of  one  ampere  to  flow.  The  international  volt 
is  now  more  specifically  defined  as  ^i.oisao  of  the  voltage  of  a 
normal  Weston  cell.     I  See  Par.  89.) 

4S 
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The  mechanical  analogy  of  potential  is  pressure.  The  differ- 
ence in  hydraulic  pressure  between  the  ends  of  a  pipe  causes  or 
tends  to  cause  the  flow  of  water.  The  pressure  of  water  behind 
the  dam  tends  to  cause  water  to  flow  through  the  penstock  or 
through  any  leaks.  The  pressure  in  a  boiler  tends  to  cause  steam 
to  flow  through  the  pipes,  valves,  etc.  Likewise  difference  of 
potential  tends  to  cause  current  to  flow. 

Resistance. — The  ohm,  the  unit  of  resistance,  has  already  been 
defined  in  Chap.  Ill  as  that  resistance  which  will  allow  one  am- 
pere to  flow  if  one  volt  is  impressed  across  its  terminals.  The 
intemaiional  ohm  is  specifically  defined  as  the  resistance  of  a 
column  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  (0°  C), 
14.4521  grams  in  mass,  of  a  constant  cross-sectional  area  and  of 
a  length  of  106.300  cm. 

64.  Nature  of  the  Flow  of  Electricity. — The  flow  of  electricity 
through  a  circuit  resembles  in  many  ways  the  flow  of  water 
through  a  closed  system  of  pipes.  For  example,  in  Fig.  51  water 
enters  the  mechanically  driven  centrifugal  pump  P  at  a  pressure 
hi  (represented  by  the  length  of  a  column  of  mercury)  above 
the  point  of  zero  pressure  shown  by  the  line  ho.  In  virtue  of  the 
action  of  the  pump  blades,  its  pressure  through  the  pump  is 
increased  from  hi  to  Aa,  representing  a  net  increase  of  pressure 
Hu  The  water  then  flows  out  along  pipe  Fi  to  the  hydraulic 
motor  W.  Because  of  the  friction  loss  in  the  pipe  Fi,  the  pres- 
sure at  the  motor  terminals  hz  is  slightly  less  than  /i2.  In  other 
words,  a  pressure  of  /i2 "~  hz  is  required  to  overcome  the  frictional 
resistance  of  the  pipe  Fi,  The  line  ab  shows  the  pressure  drop 
along  the  pipe.,  this  pressure  drop  being  uniform. 

In  Fig.  52  the  mechanically  driven  electrical  generator  G 
raises  the  potential  of  the  current  entering  its  negative  terminal, 
from  Vi  to  V2  where  Vi  and  V2  are  measured  from  the  earth  whose 
potential  is  ordinarily  assumed  as  zero.  (The  various  voltages 
are  measured  with  voltmeters  v'l^v^y  etc.)  The  generator,  in  rais- 
ing the  potential  of  this  portion  of  the  circuit  from  vi  to  v^,  pro- 
duces a  net  increase  in  pressure  v^—  vi  =  V\.  The  current  now 
flows  out  through  the  line  Li  to  the  +  terminal  of  the  motor. 
Because  of  the  line  resistance,  the  potential  drops  from  v^  at 
the  generator  to  Vz  at  the  motor  in  practically  the  same  manner 
that  the  water  pressure  dropped  in  pipe  Fi  (Fig.  51).     A  voltage 
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Fig.  53. — Illustrating    the    existence   of 
potential  difference  without  current. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  fl'2,  the  net  pressure  at  the  motor  terminals, 
is  less  than  the  pressure  Hi  at  the  pump,  by  the  sum  of  the  pres- 
sures necessary  to  overcome  the  friction  in  the  two  pipes  Fi  and  F2. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  pressure  of  the  electric  current  in  pass- 
ing through  the  motor  M, 
drops  from  Vi  to  W4,  represent- 
ing a  net  drop  in  pressure  F2. 
A  large  percentage  of  this 
voltage  Vi  is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  back  emf.  of 
the  motor.  Vi  is  necessarily 
greater  than  vi,  or  the  cur- 
rent could  not  flow  along  L2 
back  to  the  negative  terminal 
of  the  generator.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  Fig.  51,  the  net  potential 

difference  V2  at  the  motor  M  is  less  than  that  at  the  generator 
Vi  by  the  amount  lost  in  the  drop  in  potential  due  to  the 
resistance  of  both  the  outgoing  and  the  return  wire. 

Difference  of  potential  is  therefore  the  equivalent  of  pressure 
and  tends  to  send  current  through  a  circuit;  current  is  quantity  of 
J  L  electricity  per  second. 

Potential  difference 
may  exist  with  no  cur- 
rent flow,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  boiler 
may  have  a  very  high 
steam  pressure  with 
/ii^fev?:^;^^  no  steam  flow,  due  to 

i^'-*"'^  all   the  valves  being 

Fio.  54. — Tank  and  reservoir  at  the  same  pressure,     closed.       Likewise      a 

generator.  Fig.  53, 
may  have  a  very  high  potential  difference  at  its  terminals,  yet 
because  the  switch  S  is  open,  no  current  flows. 

66.  Difference  of  Potential. — In  order  that  current  may  flow 
between  two  points,  there  must  be  a  difference  ofpolemicU  between 
the  two  points  as  shown  in  Fig.  52.  This  is  further  illustrated  in 
Fig.  54.     A  large  reservoir  and  a  small  tank  are  connected  by  a 
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pipe  P.  The  water  level  in  the  tank  and  in  the  reservoir  is  the 
same,  that  is.  there  is  pressure  in  each  but  there  is  no  difference 
in  pressure  between  them.  When  the  valve  V  is  opened,  no  water 
flows  from  the  reservoir  to  the  tank.  However,  if  the  valve  V 
is  opened,  allowing  the  water  level  in  the  tank  to  fall,  a  differ- 
ence of  pressure  between  the  two  tanks  will  result  and  water 
will  now  flow  from  the  reservoir  to  the  tank. 

Fig.  55  shows  two  batteries  A\  and  At  each  having  an  emf. 
of  2  volts.  The  positive  terminal  of  Ai  has  a  potential  of  +2 
volts  above  its  negative  terminal;  likewise  the  +  terminal  of  Ai 
has  a  potential  of  +2  volts  above  its  negative  terminal.  The 
negative  terminals  of  both  batteries  are  at  the  same  potential 
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Fi«.    55. — Two    Imt tones    having 
equal  electromotive  forces. 


Fio.    56. — Two    batteries    having 
unequal  electromotive  forces. 


because  they  are  connected  by  a  copper  wire  through  which 
no  current  flows,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  potential 
difference  between  the  ends  of  the  copper  wire.  Therefore  points 
a  and  6  must  each  be  at  the  same  potential  of  +2  volt«.  If 
now  the  switch  S  be  closed,  no  current  will  flow  from  a  to  6, 
because  there  is  no  difference  of  potential  between  a  and  6. 

In  Fig.  56  the  emf.  of  battery  Bi  is  3  voIt«  and  therefore  the 
potential  of  its  positive  terminal  is  3  volts  above  that  of  its  nega- 
tive terminal.  The  emf.  of  battery  Bj  is  2  voIt«  and  therefore 
the  potential  of  its  positive  terminal  is  2  volts  above  that  of  its 
negative  terminal.  The  negative  terminals  are  at  the  same 
potential.  If  this  potential  be  assumed  as  zero,  the  point  c 
is  at  a  potential  of  +3  volts  whereas  the  potential  of  d  is  +2  volts. 
Therefore  the  point  c  is  at  a  potential  of  3  -  2  or  1  volt  higher  than 
d.  When  switch  S'  is  closed,  a  current  will  flow  from  c  to  d,  in 
virtue  of  c  being  at  a  higher  potential  than  d. 

86.  Measurement  of  Voltage  and  Current. — Voltage  or  poten- 
tial difference  is  ordinarily  measured  with  a  voltmeter.  It  is  only 
occasionally  that  absolute  potemial  is  of  interest.  Ordinarily 
Hfference  of  potential  is  the  quantity  d^ired.    The  voltmeter 
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therefore  should  be  connected  across  or  between  the  wires  whose 
difference  of  potential  is  to  be  measured,  as  shown  in  Fig.  57. 

Current  is  ordinarily  measured  with  an  ammeter.  As  current 
is  the  quantity  of  electricity  per  second  passing  in  the  wire,  the 
ammeter  must  be  connected  so  that  only  the  current  to  be  meas- 
ured passes  through  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  opening  one  of 
the  wires  of  the  circuit  and  inserting  the  ammeter,  just  as  a  water 
meter  is  inserted  in  a  pipe  when  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  flow 
of  water  in  the  pipe.  When  the  ammeter  is  so  connected,  the 
current  passing  through  to  the  load  is  measured  by  the  ammeter. 
(See  Fig.  57.)     Never  connect  an  ammeter  across  the  line. 


Am  neter 


—  I  Generator 


Fig.  57. — Proper  method  of  connecting  a  voltmeter  and  an  ammeter. 


67.  Ohm's  Law. — Ohm^s  Law  states  that  for  a  steady  current 
the  current  in  a  circuit  is  directly  proportional  to  the  electro- 
motive force  acting  on  the  circuit  and  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

The  law  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation  if  the 
current  /  is  in  amperes,  the  emf .  E  is  in  volts,  and  the  resistance  R 
is  in  ohms. 


I  = 


E 

it 


(17) 


That  is,  the  current  in  amperes  in  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  emf. 
of  the  circuit  in  volts  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in 
ohms.  Potential  difference  may  be  represented  by  either  the 
letter  "F*'  or  "^,"  V  usually  meaning  terminal  voltage  and  E 
electromotive  force  or  induced  voltage. 
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Example.  —  ThejpBBistftnce  of  the  field  wioding  of  a  shunt  motor  is  30  ohms. 
What  current  wM  flow  through  the  winding  when  it  is  connected  across 
llS-volt  mains?  ' 


7  =  1=  -}^   =  3.83  amp. 


Ans. 

By  transformatioli  equftSon'^l?)  becomes 

E  ^  IR 


(18) 

5  ^-X2za«-7MT&       That  is,  the   voltage   across   any 

part  of  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  prod- 


£^8.2z48-u8.ei£  uct  of  the  current  in  amperes  and 

the   resistance    in    ohms,    when  the 


I 


current  is  steady. 


Fio.  58. — Ventage  drops  across  a 
generat-or  field  and  its  rheostat. 


Example. — The  resistance    of    the    field 

winding  of  a  shunt  generator  is  48  ohms 

and    the  resistance  of  its  rheostat   is    22 

ohms.     (See  Fig.  58.)     If  the  field  current  is  3.2  amp.,  what  is  the  voltage 

across  the  field  winding  terminak,  the  voltage  across  the  rheostat,  and  the 

voltage  across  the  generator  terminals? 


El 
Et 

Also 
E 


IRi  =  3.2  X  48  »  153.6  volts  across  field  terminals 
IRt  =  3.2  X  22  =    70.4  volts  across  rheostat 
Total   224 . 0  volts  at  terminals. 

I(Ri  +  Ri)  =  3.2  (22  +  48)  =  224.0  volts  (check).     Arw. 


AgaiU;  if  equation  (17)  be  solved  for  the  resistance  the  result  is 

E 


R  = 


(19) 


That  is,  the  resistance  of  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  voltAge 
divided  by  the  current,  when  the  current  is  steady.  This  formula 
is  very  useful  in  making  resistance  measurements.     (See  Par.  1 18.) 

Example. — The  voltage  across  the  terminals  of  a  generator  field  is  220 
volts  and  the  field  current  is  4  amperes.     What  is  the  resistance  of  the  field 

circuit? 

„       ^      220       --    ,  , 

R=    T—    A     =66  ohms.    An9. 
i         4 

68.  The  Series  Circuit. — As  was  stated  in  Par.  39,  if  several 
resiHtances  are  connected  in  series,  the  total  resistance  is  the 
sum  of  the  individual  resistances.     That  is, 

ie  =  n  +  r2  +  ra,  etc.  (20) 
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and  the  current 


J  ^E  ^ E 

R      ri  +  ft  +  r» 


(21) 


Example, — A  50-ohm  relay  is  connected  in  series  with  a  resistance  tube 
of  30  ohms  and  with  a  small  pilot  lamp  having  a  resistance  of  5  ohms.  The 
operating  voltage  is  115  volts.     What  current  flows  in  this  relay  circuit? 

116  115       ,  ,-  . 

=  1.35  amp.       Ans. 


I  = 


50  -h  30  -f  5       85 


/.-. 


^^^^^^A^^^^/ 


Sh 


69.  The  Parallel  Circuit— In  Par. 
39,  the  relation  of  total  resistance  to 
the  component  resistances  in  a 
parallel  circuit  was  proved  by  trans- 
forming conductances  into  resistances. 
This  equation  may  be  proved  by 
Ohm's  Law  as  follows :  Consider  the 

circuit  of  Fig.  59,  consisting  of  resistances  ri,  rj,  and  u  in 
parallel  across  the  voltage  E,  Let  /i  =  the  current  in  resistance 
ri,  /i  =  current  in  r^,  and  /j  =  the  current  in  rs. 

Then 


Fio.  59. — A  parallel  circuit. 


/i  = 


E] 

ri 

E 

r» 
E 


(equation  17) 


Adding  these  together: 


/.  +  /,  +  /,  =  ^  +  f  +  ^  =  £(Ui+M 

^1       ^2       ra  \ri       n       rj 

Let  the  total  current  be  7  =  /i  +  /j  +  Jj. 
Let  the  equivalent  resistance  be  R 

E 


I  = 


R 


or 


Substituting  7  for  Zi  +  Zj 

+  /s 

/  =  ^  = 

R 

<^ 

1 

1       1 
R     r, 

-^ 

1 

ra 

(22) 
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TluU  iff.  tkt  reeiproeal  cf  the  tqwraltnt  rt*iMance  of  a  paraUel 
rcuit  it  the  9um  of  the  reciprocaU  of  the  imdiridwd  resuiamees. 

If  bat  two  rea$tAim$  are  inTolTed. 


If  three  res^gtAnces  are  involved. 


(23) 


R  = 


rir*r. 


rir,-*-r,r,+r,ri 


(24) 


Example. — Determine  the  total  earrent  in  a  eirroit  consisting  of  4  resist- 
of  4.  6.  8i,  and  10  ohms  respertiTelT,  connected  in  pnimllel  across  a 
10-Tolt  batteiy. 


=  0.612  mho 


R  = 


1 


0.612 
10 


—  1.56  ohms 


/  =  --^  =  6.42  amp.      Ans. 


M- 


/, 


Lz*J!/^  ^'  \^         resistances,  /?i  and  /? 

xmaaaaaaaaa/^  nected     in     parallel 


A- 

Fwi.  6(1. — Divinon  of  current  in  a 
t«rr>-l«rmii<*fa  parallel  rirruil. 


60.  Dmsioa   of    Current   in    a 
Parallel  Circuit— In  Fig.  60,  two 

J,  are  con- 
parallel     across     the 
Then 


voltage  E, 
E 

Ri 
E 

Rt 


or 


/i 


E  Rj 
E/R^ 


if. 


(25) 


That  is,  in  a  parallel  circuit  of  two  branches,  the  currents  are 
inversely  as  the  resistances.  (This  does  not  apply  to  the  division 
ijf  current  through  the  field  and  armature  of  a  shunt  motor 
when  the  motor  is  running.) 

EzampLe. — A  current  of  12  amp.  divides  between  two  paths  in  parallel, 
part  passing  through  a  branch  having  a  resistance  of  8  ohms,  the  other 
branch  having  a  resistance  of  12  ohms.  How  much  current  passes  through 
each   branch? 
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Let  /i  be  the  current  in  the  8-ohm  branch  and  It  be  the  current  in 
the  12-ohni  branch. 

^  =  ^1    (eq.25)  (1) 

/i  +  /«  =  12  (2) 


Also 


substituting  in  (2) 


?^-?  =  12 
2         ^^ 


/,|+/,  =  12 


/i  =  4.8  I  =  7.2  amp. 


If  the  circuit  consists  of  three 
branches  (Fig.  61) 

Rij  ^2y  and  Jx3, 

the  respective  currents  may  be     yiq.  ei.-Division  of  current  in  a 

found  as  follows:  three-branch  parallel  circuit. 

Let  /  be  the  total  current  =  Ii  +  I2  +  /a. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  current  in  each  branch  is  given  by: 

J    =  /  / _^^3 \  ^26) 

\  K1K2  +  RiK^  +  RzRv 

l^  ^  I  I ^3^L  \  (27) 

\  R\Rt  +  R%R^  +  RzRv 

l^  ^  I  ( j^»^? \  (28) 

\  R1R2  "t~  R^Rz  +  RzR\l 

(Note  the  cyclic  order  of  the  subscripts.) 

Example, — ^A  current  of  25  amperes  passes  through  a  parallel  circuit  of  three 
resistances  of  2.5,  4  and  6  ohms,  respectively.     How  does  the  current  divide? 
Current  in  2.5  ohms. 

^    ^  2*;  -    - 4.0  X  6.0 

*  (2.5  X  4.0)  -h  (4.0  X  6.0)  +  (6.0  X  2.5) 

24 
'  ^^  10  +  24  +  15  =  ^2-2^  ^'"P- 

,        ^.  6.0  X  2.5       -  ^^ 

h  ==  25  --  r^ —   =  7.65  amp. 

/j  =»  25  — ^q — '-  —  5.10  amp. 

Total  25.00  amp.  (check). 
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61.  The   Series-parallel  Circuit. — A  circuit  may  consist  of 
groups  of  parallel  resistances  in  series  with  other  resistances  or 

groups  of  resistances  as  shown  in  Fig.  62. 
:p-  In  this  case,   each  group  of  parallel  re- 


;  *^       El    sistances  is  first  combined  into  its  equivalent 
r   single  resistance  by  equation  (22)  and  the 


uov.  ioii|  |i2ii.    Ei   ^[jQie  ig  |;[jen  treated  as  a  series  circuit. 

isii^xp^   \nSi  Ei        Example, — Determine  the  total  current  in  the 
J     circuit  shown  in  Fig.  62;  determine  the  voltage 
across  each  portion  of  the  circuit ;  determine  the 
Fio.  62. — Series-parallel    current  in  each  resistance. 

^'''^^**"  Combine  first  the  10  and  12  ohm   resistances 

into  a  resistance  Ri 

i    =  Yn  -^TH  =0.10-1-  0.0833  =  0.1833  mho 

Ki        lU        iZ 
Ri  =  5.45  ohms 
Likewise  combining  the  group  of  three  resistances  into  Rt 

i  -  A  +  26  +'25  ^  ^-^^^  +  ^-^^^  +  ^-^^^ 

=  0.1567  mho 

^«  ==  A  i  t^-^  =  ^-3®  ohms 
0.1567 

T  110  110  ^_. 

'  ^  "5~+  5745  +  6.39  ^  16.84    ^  ^"^^  ^"'P* 

El  =  6.54  X  5.0    =  32.7  volts 

E2  =6.54  X  6.45  =  35.6  volts 

Es  =  6.54  X  6.39  ==  41.7  volts 

Total    110.0  volts  (check). 

35  6 
Current  in  10  q  =    ,/^    =  3.56  amp. 

35  6 
Current  in  12  u  =    ,«-  =  2.97  amp. 

Total     6.54  amp.  (check). 

41  7 
Current  in  15  a  =  ---i-  =  2.78  amp. 

41  7 
Current  in  20  o  =  -^^  =  2.09  amp. 

41  7 
Current  in  25  n  =  -^r-  =  1.67  amp. 

Total     6.54  (check). 

62.  Electrical  Power. — The  unit  of  electrical  power  is  the 
watt  and  is  defined  as  the  power  developed  by  one  ampere  in 
falling  through  a  potential  difference  of  one  volt.     Watts  are 
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therefore  equal  to  the  product  of  the  volts  and  the  amperes. 
Thus  the  power 

P  =  EI  watts.  (29) 

Since  in  a  circuit  containing  resistance  only  E  =  IR  (equation 
18),  equation  (29)  may  be  written 

P  =  (//?)  /  =  PR  (30) 

Substituting  for  /  its  value  (/  =  ^ j  in  equation  (29) 

E^ 
P  =  I  (31) 

Equation  (29)  is  useful  when  the  volts  and  the  amperes  are 
known;  equation  (30)  is  useful  when  the  current  and  the  resist- 
ance are  known;  and  equation  (31)  is  useful  when  the  voltage 
and  the  resistance  are  known. 

Example, — The  resistance  of  a  150-scale  voltmeter  is  12,000  ohms.  What 
power  is  consumed  by  this  voltmeter  when  it  is  connected  across  a  125-volt 
circuit? 

Since  the  voltage  and  the  resistance  are  known,  equation  (31)  is  most 
convenient : 

P  =  Wooo  ~  ^'^  watts.     Ans, 
This  may  be  checked  by  equation  (29) 

P  =  125  X  0.0104  =  1.3  watts  (check). 

The  watt  is  often  too  small  a  unit  for  commercial  use  and  the 
kilowatt  (equal  to  1,000  watts)  is  used  when  large  amounts  of 
power  are  being  considered.  It  is  often  necessary  to  transform 
from  mechanical  horsepower  to  electrical  power  and  conversely, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  two  is  therefore  useful: 

746  watts  =  1  horsepower  (32) 

0.746  kw.  =  1  horsepower  (33) 

and  ■  1  hp.  =  3/4  kw.  very  nearly  (34) 

1  kw.  =  4/3  hp.  very  nearly  (35) 

Example, — An  electric  n^otor  takes  28  amperes  at  550  volts  and  has  an 
efficiency  of  89  per  cent.     What  horsepower  does  it  deliver? 

Input  =  28  X  550  =  15,400  watts 
Output  =  15,400  X  0.89  =  13,700  watts 

13,700/746  =  18.35  hp.  at  the  pulley.     Ans, 
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63.  Electrical  Energy. — Power  is  the  rale  of  doing  work, 
or  is  the  rat^  of  expenditure  of  energy.  Therefore  electrical 
energy  is  equal  to  the  product  of  electrical  power  and  time. 
The  unit  of  electrical  energy  is  the  waU-second  or  joiUe. 

W  =  E  1 1  watt-seconds 

if  t  is  in  seconds,  £  is  in  volts,  and  /  is  in  amperes. 

The  watt-second  is  ordinarily  too  small  a  unit  for  commercial 
purposes,  so  the  larger  unit,  the  kUowatt-hour  (kwh.)  is  commonly 
used.  1  kilowatt-hour  =  1,000  X  60  X  60  =  3,600,000  joules 
or  watt-seconds. 

The  difference  between  power  and  energy  (or  work)  should  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind.  Power  is  rate  of  doing  work,  just  as 
velocity  is  rate  of  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  energy  is  the 
total  work  done  and  is  equal  to  the  power  multiplied  by  the 
time  during  which  it  acts  just  as  distance  covered  is  the  velocity 
or  rate  of  motion  multiplied  by  the  time.  To  speak  of  a  train 
traveling  at  a  rate  of  40  miles  per  hour  gives  no  information 
as  to  the  total  distance  which  the  train  travels.  Likewise,  to 
speak  of  50  kilowatts  does  not  state  the  amount  of  energy  that 
is  involved.  The  statement  **  electricity  is  sold  for  so  many 
cents  per  kilowatt"  is  incorrect.  The  correct  expression  is 
^'electrical  energy  is  sold  for  so  many  cents  per  kilowatt-Aour." 
To  illustrate: 

Example. — If  energy  is  sold  for  10c  per  kilowatt-hour  (kwh.),  how  many 
kilowatts  may  be  purchased  for  20c7  This  question  as  it  stands  cannot  be 
answered)  since  the  time  is  not  given.  If,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
power  is  to  be  used  for  1  hour: 

20c/10c  =  2  kw.-hr.  available 
2  kw.-hr./l  hr.  =  2  kw.     Aris. 
If  used  in  0.5  hr.,  2kw.-hr.  /0.5  hr.  =  4  kw.     Ans. 
If  used  in  0.001  hr.,  2  kw.-hr. /O.OOl  hr.  =  2,000  kw.     Ans. 

so  that  the  20c  could  purchase  any  number  of  kUowaUs,  depending  on  the 
time  during  which  the  power  is  supplied. 

In  a  similar  way,  horsepower  is  rate  of  doing  work  and  is  equivalent  to 
33,000  ft.-lb.  per  minute  and  not  to  33,000  ft.-lb.  A  motor  developing  J^hp. 
could  do  33,000  ft.-lb.  of  work  if  allowed  8  minutes  in  which  to  do  it. 
When  speaking  of  work  in  connection  with  horsepower,  the  hornejMtrer- 
hour  is  the  unit  ordinarily  used. 
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Exam-pile, — How  many  watt-seconds  are  supplied  by  a  motor  developing 
2  hp.  for  5  hours? 

2  X  5  =  10  hp.-hr. 
10  hp.-hr.  X  746  =  7,460  watt^hours 
7,460  X  3,600  =  2.68  X  10«  watt-seconds.     Ana, 

64.  Heat  and  Energy. — It  is  well  known  that  heat  may  be  con- 
verted into  mechanical  and  electrical  energy,  and,  conversely,  that 
electrical  and  mechanical  energy  may  be  converted  into  heat. 
The  complete  cycle  of  energy  transformation  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  steam  power  plant.  The  energy  is  brought  to  the  plant  in 
the  coal,  as  chemical  energy.  The  ingredients  of  the  coal  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  thus  converting  the  chemical  energy 
into  heal  energy,  A  certain  percentage  of  this  heat  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  boiler  and  produces  steam.  The  expansion  of  the 
steam  in  the  engine  cylinders^  or  through  the  buckets  and  blades 
of  the  turbine,  converts  the  heat  energy  of  the  steam  into  me- 
chanical energy.  This  mechanical  energy  drives  the  generator, 
which  converts  a  large  percentage  of  this  energy  into  eUcirical 
energy.  A  portion  of  this  electrical  energy  is  transformed  into 
heat  in  the  wires,  bus-bars,  etc.  Finally,  the  remainder  is 
used  to  supply  lamps,  propel  electric  cars,  operate  motors,  and 
some  may  be  used  for  chemical  processes.  Ultimately  all  the 
energy  appears  again  as  heat  or  else  is  converted  into  chemical 
or  other  forms  of  energy. 

The  following  table  shows  approximately  what  becomes  of  each 
100  heat  units  existing  initially  in  the  coal  in  the  most  efficient 
modern  power  plants,  using  superheaters,  condensers,  and  large 
units. 

Efficiency  of  Energy  Conversion 


Form  of 
energy 


Efficiency 
(per  cent.) 


Heat  units 
converted 


Coal 

Chemical 
HeM 

Mechanical 
Electrical 

Electrical 

Mechanical 

Light 

•   • 

80 
25 
95 

85 

65  (av.) 
2 

100.0 

BoUer 

80.0 

T^irbinf^. . . 

20.0 

Generator 

19.0 

Distribution  system    (to   point   of 
utilisation) 

16.2 

Small  motors 

10.5 

Lamos 

0.82 
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Fig.  63'  (by  R.  A.  Philip)  shows  graphically  the  flow  of  power 
from  the  boiler  to  the  point  of  utilisation.  It  is  apparent  that 
e\'en  in  the  most  modern  power  plants  the  oi'er-all  e£Sctency  is 
verj"  low. 


I  Units. — The  unit  of  h^4C  in  the  En^Jisfa  sj'stem 
E$  the  B.C.U.  <  Kitc^h  therni^  uoic  :taii  t$  equal  to  the  amount 
of  hijat  rvquireJ  to  raise  one  pound  i.>/  waiter  1°  F.  It  i»  equal 
to  77S  fc.-tb.    irzilled  :he  MA-tuiaii::il  Equivalent  of  Heat). 

In  the  CAr.S.  <>-^tfu:  the  h«^t  unit  is  the  gram-ealorie  and 
b*  equal  [o  che  *mouni  or  heat  wquitvd  to  raise  ooe  gT«m  of 
water  I'  C.=     .V  siraai-oalorie  is  equal  Co  4.2  watt-iiee«M»d9<H- joules. 

By  Joule's  Law  :he  h.ea:  liewlopeJ  in  a  einruit  e: 


»■  . 


1-K-. 


\}J2A  l^Si  v-alories 


(36) 


;  *ec'.'C'is.  f  in  i::iperw5  azii  R  ia  ohii>& 
■li  '2vr«vpL-«'!;r  .a  itruvifmi  ryiipump  dreuIasiiLJ  400 galloaa 
T"'''.^  '.:^:'i)L'i  \  .-vrtius.  .-i<uimf  tv^mm.     Biw  nianT  degrees 
•tiri'.  .iT?  .'t  'h-:  '•iwr  niiaeiL  bj  ^ili;  sctiua  df  the  pump? 


.'.we  :i 


■  j.;^^ 


=  ..:j-F.    -i--. 
v,v.  XXXIV    ir. 
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Example, — An  incandescent  lamp  taking  0.5  amp.  from  110-volt  mains 
b  immersed  in  a  small  tank  of  water,  containing  2,000  c.c.  of  water. 
Neglecting  radiation,  by  how  many  degrees  per  minute  is  the  temperature 
of  the  water  raised? 

W  =  0.24  X  0.5  X  110  X  60  ==  792  calories  per  minute. 
792/2,000  =  0.396**  C.     Ans. 

66.  Potential  Drop  in  a  Feeder  Suppljring  One  Concentrated 
Load. — Fig.  64  shows  a  feeder  (consisting  of  a  positive  and  a 
negative  wire)  supplying  a  motor  load.  The  feeder  is  connected 
to  bus-bars  having  a  constant  potential  of  230  volts.  The  feeder 
is  1,000  ft.  long  and  consists  of  two  250,000  CM.  conductors. 
The  maximum  load  on  the  feeder  is  250  amperes.  It  is  required 
to  determine  the  voltage  at  the  motor  terminals  and  the  efficiency 
of  transmission. 


ne- 


-lOOO! — 
tSOA. 


BlU  t 


»2 


Bars 


V. 


160.000  CM. 
180,000  CM. 


{08.4  V. 


Motor 


;  10.8  Volte  drop  la 
•¥  Feeder 


V»Jk  Volt*  at 
Motor 


\  10^  Volts  drop  in 
—  Feeder 


Fio.  64. — Voltage  drop  in  a  feeder  due  to  a  single  load. 

As  was  stated  in  Par.  54,  the  voltage  at  the  motor  must  be  less 
than  that  at  the  bus-bars  because  of  the  voltage  lost  in  supplying 
the  resistance  drop  in  the  feeder. 

From  Table  51,  the  resistance  of  1,000  ft.  of  250,000  CM. 
cable  is  0.0431  ohm.  As  was  shown  in  Par.  54,  the  net  voltage 
at  the  receiving  end  of  the  line  is  less  than  the  voltage  at  the 
sending  end  by  the  voltage  loss  in  both  the  outgoing  and  the 
return  wire.  Therefore  the  drop  in  2,000  ft.  of  cable  must  be 
taken,  the  total  resistance  being  0.0862  ohm. 

The  current  is  250  amperes. 

By  equation  (18)  the  voltage  drop  in  the  line: 


E'  =  250  X  0.0862  =  21.55  volts. 
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Therefore  the  voltage  at  the  motor  terminals  is 

230  -  21.6  =  208.4  volts.     Am, 

In  Fig.  64  the  voltage  drop  along  the  line  is  shown  graphically. 
The  voltage  at  the  sending  end  of  the  line  is  230  volts,  and  there 
is  a  uniform  drop  in  each  wire,  this  drop  increasing  uniformly 
to  10.8  volts,  making  a  total  voltage  loss  of  21.6  volts.  The  po- 
tential dilBference  between  the  two  wires  500  ft.  from  the  sending 
end  will  be  230  -  10.8  =  219.2  volts  as  shown. 

The  power  delivered  to  the  motor  =  208.4  X  250     watts. 
The  power  delivered  to  the  line      =  230  X  250     watts. 

^.       a,  '  /  *i     r  output      208.4  X  250      208.4 

The  efficiency  of  the  hne  =    r^^  =  ^^-  ^^  =  -^3^- 

=  90.8  per  cent. 

With  one  concentrated  load  the  efficiency  of  transmission  is 
given  by  the  voltage  at  the  load  divided  by  the  voltage  at  the 
sending  end  of  the  line. 


h 


3S0A.- 


-8D0-- 


-^*<- 


160  A. 


-MO- 


-^ 


Bos 
Ban 


MO.000C.X. 
300.000  CM 


:      tan  A,  -       »  • 

I        300.000  CM.  I 

aOpA.  IMA. 

I       300,000  giL 


-iv:r, 


ItlLftV. 


l^l^MSV. 

i.l?w  V. 


-loa  v. 
uiy. 


Fio.  0,5. — VoltaRO  drops  in  a  feeder  supplying  two  loads. 

67.  Potential  Drop  in  a  Feeder  Suppljring  Two  Concentrated 
Loads  at  Different  Points.— In  Fig.  65  a  300,000  CM.  feeder 
supplies  200  amp.  to  a  load  800  ft.  from  the  bus-bars,  and 
150  amp.  to  a  load  400  ft.  farther  on.  If  the  bus-bar  voltage 
is  maintained  constant  at  240  volts,  determine  the  voltage  at 
each  load,  the  total  line  loss  and  the  efficiency  of  transmission. 

From  Table  51,  the  resistance  of  1,000  ft.  of  300,000  CM.  cable 
is  0.0360  ohm.  The  resistance  of  800  ft.  =  800/1,000  X  0.0360 
=  0.0288  ohm. 
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Voltage  drop  to  the  200-amp.  load 

E'  =  350  (2  X  0.0288)  =20.16  volts. 

Voltage  at  200-amp.  load 

El  =  240  -  20.2  =  219.8  volts.     Am. 

Resistance  of  one  cable  from  the  200-amp.  load  to  the  150- 
amp.  load  =  400/1,000  X  0.0360  =  0.0144  ohm. 
Voltage  drop  from  200-amp.  load  to  150-amp.  load 

E"  =  150  (2  X  0.0144)  =  4.32  volts. 

Voltage  at  150-amp,  load 

Ei  =  219.8  -  4.3  =  215.5  volts.     Ans, 

The  voltage  distribution  along  this  Kne  is  shown  graphically 
in  Fig.  65. 

To  determine  the  efficiency: 
Line  loss  to  200-amp.  load 

Pi  =   (350)«  (2  X  0.0288)  =  7,060  watts  (equation  30). 
Line  loss  from  200-amp.  load  to  150-amp.  load 

Pt   =   (150)«  (2  X  0.0144)  =  649  watts  (equation  30). 
Total  line  loss 

Pi  +  Ps  =  7,060  +  649  =  7,709  watts  or  7.709  kw. 

Efficiency  = 

input  -  losses  ^  (240  X  350)  -  J,709  ^  76,290  _  q^  ^ 

input  i240  X  350  84,000  "  ^^-^  per  cent. 

68.  Estimation  of  Feeders. — It  was  stated  in  Par.  42  that  a 
cir .-mil-foot  of  copper  has  a  resistance  of  10.37  ohms.  In  many 
eases  it  is  sufficiently  exact  to  assume  a  value  of  10  ohms.  Assume 
the  current  density  in  a  feeder  to  be  1,000  cir.  mils  per  ampere, 
or  0.001  amp.  per  cir.  mil.  Call  this  the  normal  current  density. 
(Bus-bars  and  large  feeders  operate  at  a  density  very  nearly 
equal  to  this.) 

The  voltage  drop  through  a  cir. -mil-foot  carrying  0.001  amp. 
is: 

E  ^  IR  ^  0.001  X  10  =  0.01  volt. 

Another  cir. -mil-foot,  carrying  0.001  amp.,  will  also  have  a  drop 
of  0.01  volt  between  its  ends.  If  thes3  be  placed  side  by  side,  the 
drop  across  the  two  will  still  be  0.01  volt.  With  any  number 
of  wires,  each  having  1  cir.  mil  cross-section,  a  length  of  1  ft. 
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ami  a  ruiriMit  fA  0.001  amp.,  the  drop  across  the  ends  of  ( 
wire  will  be  0.01  volt.  The  wires  may  be  separated  or  t 
may  be  made  into  s  cable. 

In  Fig.  66  (a)  are  shown  four  separate  conductor?,  each  ' 
eir .-mil-foot  and  each  earning  0.001  amp.  The  voltage  ac 
each  must  be  0.01  volt.  In  Fig.  66  (b)  these  same  four  cooduc 
are  grouped  together  and  as  each  carries  0.001  amp.,  the  t 
current  must  be  0.004  amp.     The  voltage  drop  across  the  gr 
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r.-iiia  foot. 

is  still  0.01  volt.  If  any  number  of  cir.-mil-ft.  conductors  e 
carrying  0.001  amp.  are  added  in  parallel  to  the  group  of 
66  (b),  the  drop  remains  0.01  volt. 

From  the  forgoing  the  following  rule  may  be  deduced: 

The  voltage  drop  per  foot  of  copper  conditctor  is  always  ( 
volt  provided  that  the  current  density  is  0.001  amp.  per  dr. 
Further,  if  the  density  is  other  than  0.001  amp.  per  cir.   mil, 
voltage  drop  mil  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  current   dem 
This  last  follows  from  equation  (18). 

£*omjrfe.— A  motor  800  ft.  from  the  power  house  is  to  Uke  600 
from  230-volt  bus-bars.  What  size  cable  ia  necessnry  in  order  that 
voltage  drop  shall  not  exceed  20  volts? 

A  cable  to  operate  at  the  normal  density  must  have 
500  X  1,000  =  500,000  CM. 

The  total  voltage  drop  then  becomes 

0,01  X  800  X  2  =16  volts. 

The  allowable  drap  is  20  volts,  bo  a  smaller  cable  may  be  used. 
500,000  X  ^  -  100,000  CM.    Aru. 
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This  makes  the  actual  current  density 

Iaa  ™  ^-25  amp.  per  1,000  cir.  mils. 
400 

69.  Power  Loss  in  a  Feeder. — The  method  of  Par.  68  may  be 
used  to  estimate  the  power  loss  in  a  copper  conductor.  At  the 
normal  density 

P'  =  PR  =  (O.OOl)nO  =  0.00001  (or  10-^)  watt 

p>er  cir.-mil-ft. 

The  total  power  loss  at  the  normal  density 

Po  =  0.00001  X  CM.  X  I 

where  CM.  is  the  conductor  cross-section  in  cir.  mils  and  I  its 
length  in  feet. 

The  actttal  power  loss  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  ratio 
of  the  actual  to  the  normal  density. 

That  is, 

P  =  PoD^ 

where  P  is  the  actual  power  loss,  Po  the  power  loss  at  the  normal 
density  and  D  is  the  actual  current  density  in  amp>eres  per  1 ,000 
cir.  mils. 

Example, — Determine  the  power  loss  in  the  example  of  Par.  68 

P,  «  0.00001  X  400,000  X  800  X  2  =  6,400  watts  at  the  normal  density. 

The  actual  power  loss 

P  -  6,400  X  (1.25)«  =  10,000  watts  =  10  kw.     Ans. 

The  foregoing  gives  an  easy  and  rapid  method  of  solution  of 
many  problems.  It  is  sufficiently  exact  for  most  practical 
problems. 
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BATTERY  ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCES— KIRCHOFF'S 

LAWS 

70.  Battery  Electromothre  Force  and  Resistance. — If  a  volt- 
meter be  connected  across  the  terminals  of  a  batterv  (Fig.  67), 
the  switch  S  being  open^  the  instrument  will  record  a  certain  Toltagp 

f.  If  now  the  switch 
5  be  closed,  allowing 
the  current  /  to  flow, 
the  instrument  will 
record  a  voltage  Y  which 
is  less  than  f . 

The  voltage  £.  meas- 
ured when  the  battery 
delivers  no  current,  is 
the  iniemal  rcUage  or 
the  eUdromoUrt  farce 
of  the  battery;  the 
voltage  V,  measured 
when  a  current  /  flows, 
is  known  as  the  terminal 
raUage  of  the  battery  for  that   particular  current  value. 

The  difference  between  the  open-circuit  voltage  E  and  the  volt- 
age V,  measured  when  current  is  being  taken  from  the  battery, 
is  the  railage  drap  in  the  batter>'  due  to  the  passage  of  current 
through  the  batter>'  resistance.  Every  cell  has  a  certain  resist^ 
ance,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  electrolyte,  but  partly  in  the 
^>atter>''  plates  and  terminals.  When  the  external  circuit  is 
clofied  so  that  current  can  flow,  a  certain  voltage  is  required 
to  i<^*nd  this  current  through  the  battery  resistance,  just  as  vol- 
tage ill  required  to  send  current  through  an  external  resistance. 
If  th^?  voltage  E,  measured  at  the  batter>'  terminals  when  the 
drcuit  m  open,  drops  to  V  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  voltage 
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—  F)  is  the  voltage  drop  through  the  cell  due  to  the 
I  of  the  current  /.     Let  the  cell  resistance  be  r.    Then, 
by  Ohm's  Law, 

(B.-V=e  =  lr     (by  equation  18) 
or  ^ 

r  =  J  =  — ~  -  (by  equation  19)  (37) 

E  •=  V  +  Ir  (38) 

That  is,  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  is  equal  to  the 
open  circuit  voltage  minus  the  closed  circuit  terminal  voltage  di- 
vided by  the  current  flowing  when  the  circuit  is  closed. 

Bxampte. — The  open  circuit  voltaic  of  a  storaf^  cell  is  2.20  volts.  The 
terminal  voltage  meoeured  when  a  current  of  12  amp.  flows  is  found  to  be 
1.98  volts.     What  is  the  internal  resistance  of  the  cell. 

The  voltage  drop  through  the  cell 


I  =  0.22  voll 


Then 


In  makii^  a  measurement  of  this  character,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  under  open  circuit  conditions  even  the  ordinary  volt- 
meter takes  some  current.  If  the  cell  capacity 
is  small  (as  in  the  case  of  a  Weston  cell)  the 
voltmeter  current  alone  may  reduce  the 
terminal  voltage  to  a  value  one-half,  or  even 
lesS;  of  the  open  circuit  voltage,  Under  these 
conditions  the  voltmeter  cannot  be  used  to 
measure  the  electromotive  force  of  the  cell. 

Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  measure  di- 
rectly the  internal  voltage  of  the  battery  when 
the  battery  delivers  current,  for  the  voltage 
drop  occurs  within  the  cell  itself.  Fig.  68  *I^»i"",r,e  TfT^ii." 
represents  these  conditions  so  far  as  their 
effect  on  the  external  circuit  is  concerned.  A  battery  cell  B  is 
enclosed  in  a  sealed  box.  Its  resistance  r  is  considered  as  re- 
moved from  the  cell  itself  and  connected  external  to  the  cell, 
but  within  the  sealed  box.  The  cell  then  may  be  considered 
as  having  no  resistance,  its  resistance  having  t:een  replaced  by  r. 
The  connections  are  brought  through  bushings  in  the  box  to 
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terminals  a  and  b.  When  na  current  is  being  delivered  by 
the  cell,  if  a  voltmeter  be  connected  across  the  two  terminals  a 
and  6,  the  instrument  will  measure  the  emf.,  E,  If,  however,  a 
current  /  flows,  the  terminal  voltage  will  drop  from  E  to  F,  due 
to  the  voltage  drop  in  the  resistance  r.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  impossible  to  measure  E  when  the  current  is  flowing,  since 
the  voltmeter  can  only  be  connected  outside  the  resistance, 
through  which  the  voltage  drop  occurs. 

The  voltage  E  and  the  resistance  r  are  seldom  constants  but 
are  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  current.  They  are  also 
affected  by  temperature,  change  in  specific  gravity  of  the  electro- 
lyte, polarization,  etc. 

71.  Battery  Resistance  and  Current. — As  was  shown  in  Par. 
70,  the  resistance  within  the  battery  tends  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
current.  If,  in  Fig.  67,  the  switch  be  closed,  the  cell  electromotive 
force  E  will  be  acting  upon  a  circuit  consisting  of  the  internal 
resistance  of  the  cell  r  and  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  R, 
The  resistances  r  and  R  being  in  series,  the  total  resistance  in 
the  circuit  is  their  sum.     The  current  is 

The  power  lost  in  the  battery  is 

P  =  Pr 

E 
If  the  cell  is  short  circuited,  R  becomes  zero  and  /  =  -  •     Under 

'  r 

these  conditions  all  the  electrical  energy  developed  by  the  cell 

is  converted  into  heat  within  the  cell  itself. 

Example — A  battcry-coll  having  an  electromotive  force  of  2.2  volt«  and 
an  internal  resistance  of  0.03  ohm  is  connected  to  an  external  resistance 
of  0.10  ohm.  What  ciirn»nt  flows  and  what  is  the  efficiency  of  the  battery 
as  used? 

^  =  0:03¥o.lO  =  O.Vi  =  ^^-^  ^'"P-     "*"*• 

Power  lost  in  the  battery 

/>'  =  {lQ,9y  X  0.03  =  8.57  watts. 
The  useful  power 

p  =  (16.9)'-  X  0.10  =  28.G  watts. 

P  is  equal  to  the  total  power  developed  by  the  battery  minus  the 
battery  loss. 

2.2  X  16.9  =  37.2  watts 
/'  =  37.2  -  HA)  =  28.0 
28  (> 

'■^-  =  28.6+ 8.6  =  ''•■'■^  P"  •=""♦•     '*"*■ 
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From  the  above,  the  following  rule  may  be  deduced:  The 
current  in  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the  total  electromotive  force  acting 
in  the  circuit  divided  by  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

72.  Batteries  Receiving  Energy. — If  a  resistance  load  be 
connected  across  a  battery,  current  will  immediately  flow  from 
the  positive  terminal  of  the  battery  and  will  return  to  the  battery 
though  its  negative  terminal.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the 
battery  terminal  voltage  will  be  less  than  its  open  circuit  value, 
due  to  the  current  flowing  through  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
battery.  Under  these  conditions,  the  battery  is  a  source  of 
energy  and  is  acting  as  a  generator,  that  is,  it  delivers  energy. 


Fio.  09.--  -Generator  -charKing  a  battery. 

If  current  is  forced  to  enter  at  the  positive  terminal  of  the  bat- 
tery, the  battery  will  no  longer  be  supplying  energy  but  will 
be  receiving  energy.  This  energy  must  be  supplied  from  some 
other  source,  as  from  another  battery,  or.  as  is  more  common, 
from  a  generator.  The  cell  shown  in  Fig.  69  has  an  electromotive 
force  of  2  volts,  and  a  voltmeter  Vy  connected  across  its  terminals, 
indicates  2  volts  when  no  currcnt  flows.  If  another  source  of 
electrical  energy,  such  as  a  direct  current  generator,  supply  a  po- 
tential diflFerence  of  just  2  volts  and  its  +  terminal  be  connected  to 
the  +  terminal  of  the  battery  and  its  —  terminal  connected  to  the 
—  terminal  of  the  battery,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  voltmeter 
V  will  still  read  2  volts  and  the  ammeter  A  will  read  zero.  That  is, 
the  battery  neither  delivers  nor  receives  energy  and  no  effect 
is  noted  other  than  those  noted  when  the  battery  stood  open- 
circuited.  Under  these  conditions  the  battery  is  said  to  be 
** floating."  If,  however,  the  voltage  of  the  generator  be  raised 
slightly,  the  ammeter  A  will  indicate  a  current  flowing  from  the 
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+  liOBiJiidbl  *£  ibc  gcuHTtLi.ca'  itdm  ibe  +  umHatal  -of  I]»  hatfery. 
« -diTw-tMai  JQst  ^poshit-  ixi  ilia.l  viarii  tiie  rmwafl.  In>d  winnt  the 
buM^ry  t^fifiitid  *-im^.  T^  rahattni(9'  mM  so  iaofss'  read  2 
iritte.  bol  nit  mdicA.i>f  Ji  pcn^'xiliaJ  tKnupwiu.1  in  esreae  td  3  mlts. 

KlxKt  wtuidlT  hiippenf  ntsT  bt  ithvitnuWid  ibjr  a  nwrhaiiieal 
xaxlu^'.  F%.  70  tibcnrf  ji  (-.st  sLandutf  on  the  tndL  A  ftwre 
«tf  Mitt  Hi.  »  Etamsssrr  lio  >oT¥!roaiiue  ihe  gtaadrne  birtiMi  of  the 
«air  «ci  tbe  trsrk.  At  ■com-  «Dd  €d'  tJw  tar  *  itme  F  is  applied. 
Bef'Urc  ibe  fxR^e  F  taxi  inore  ibe  «tu-  iu  t^bp  quuQ  at  least  equal 
Wa  lb.  Wfani  F  ii^  <FurT3y  400  lb.  ibt  car  viH  »M  move,  just 
as  so  ntnvBl  6mml  into 
—"^  ibc  bM1#rr  «1ini  the  gen- 
Maifit-  TiQJtaee  vas  just 
~~"  «^ua3  lo  that  «f  the  battery. 
"  ""■  Wben  tSie  fone  F  exceeds 
400  Jb..  bovfver.  ibe  t^ax  viH  movf.  ibr  fone  effertive  ib 
prctdudug  Ihis  motSon  bt^sg  ibe  amounl  by  mbich  F  exceeds 
400  lb.  'IliUP  iJ  F  =  4o01b.,  408  lb.  «f  ibif  b  otiHapd  in  over- 
{lOQUZig  tbe  440  lb.  oppoanp  foaxv  due  lo  fiirtioa  and  50  lb.  is 
<4<irtiTe  m  nKtrisf;  ibe  car. 

In  tbe  (tase  uf  the  batier>'  do  mm-Di  mil]  flov  ontO  Tottafse  in 
nK«»'  *d  Ibe  2  vo]l«  i?  produotyi  by  ibe  f^Derator.  Tlius.  if  tbe 
^mmtliCfl-  voting  be  raifed  lo  2.4  v<Ji&.  2.0  v«ils  id  llu»  is  utilized 
M>  "bwk"  Ibe  2.0  vtJis  (rf  ibe  cHl  ai>d  0.4  vxilt  is  effective 
xa  sradiiifr  euireDl  i&lo  ibe  <x-&.  Tbus.  if  tbe  n4I  resistance 
1*0.1  iAiXa.  1  be  current  will  be 


0.4 
'  0  1  ' 


4.0  amp. 


Tbu>  iiflsuiiM«  ihai  ibe  re^a^iance  <<S  ibe  leads  is  n 

Tberefoie.  if  F  if  ibe  ele*-iromoiire  f<wfe  of  a  batter>-.  r  its 
n«ifaaiHe  and  V  ibe  terminal  vollapc  vhen  cunent  Sows  in  at 

itf  puMtive  lerminal. 

/  =  ^-^  (40) 

and  E  =V  -  It  (41) 

Tba.1  it-,  the  electromotive  force  of  ihe  cell  is  leas  tban  tbe  tenni- 
uaJ  voltage  by  tbe  amouni  i^  ibe  lesislaDce  drop  in  the  cell  it«elf. 
7b«se  equationfi  should  be  compared  with  equations  (37)  uid 
{38J,  respectively. 
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Under  these  conditions,  the  cell  is  receiving  electric  energy,  as 
is  the  case  when  a  storage  battery  is  being  charged. 

73.  Battery  Cells  in  Series.— Strictly  speaking,  a  battery 
consists  of  more  than  one  unit  or  cell.  However,  the  term 
battery  has  come  also  to  mean  a  single  cell,  when  this  cell  is 
not  acting  in  conjunction  with  others. 

When  celk  are  connected  in  series,  their  electromotive  forces  are 
added  together  to  obtain  the  total  electromotive  force  of  the  battery, 
and  their  resistances  are  added  together  to  obtain  the  total  resistance 
of  the  battery. 

Thus,  if  several  cells,  having  electromotive  forces,  Ei,  E2,  Ezy 
£4,  etc.,  and  resistances  ri,  ri,  rz,  r^,  etc.,  are  connected  in  series, 
the  total  electromotive  force  of  the  combination  is 

E  ^  Ei  +  Ei  +  Ei  +  JB4,  etc.  (42) 

and  the  total  resistance  is 

r  =  ri  +  r2  +  ra  +  r^,  etc.  (43) 

Equation  (42)  assumes  that  the  cells  are  all  connected  +  to 
—  so  that  their  electromotive  forces  are  additive.  If  any  cell 
be  connected  so  that  its  electromotive  force  opposes  the  others, 
its  voltage  in  equation  (42)  must  be  preceded  by  a  minus  sign. 

If  an  external  resistance  R  is  connected  across  these  cells  in 
series,  then  by  equation  (38)  the  current  is 

7       _^_   =  _^i  +  E^JlJ^  +  ^4,  etc^  .... 

^  "  r  +  R      ri  +  r2  +  r3  +  r^,  etc.,  +  R  ^^^^ 

Example, — Four  dry  cells  having  electromotive  forces  of  1.30,  1.30,  1.35, 
and  1.40  volts  and  resistances  of  0.3,  0.4,  0.2,  and  0.1  ohm,  respectively,  are 
connected  in  series  to  operate  a  relay  having  a  resistance  of  10  ohms.  What 
current  flows  in  the  relay? 

,        1.30  +  1.30  +  1.35  -f  1.40       5.35       ^  ^^^ 

^  "^  0.3  +  0.4  +  0.2  +-ai"+~io  =  11:0  =  ^-^^^  ^'"'P-   ^^• 

A  battery  consisting  of  n  equal  cells 'in  series  has  an  emf,  n  times 
thai  of  one  cell,  but  has  the  current  capacity  of  one  cell  only. 

74.  Equal  Batteries  in  ParalleL — To  operate  satisfactorily  in 
parallel  all  the  batteries  should  have  the  same  electromotive 
force.  The  behavior  of  batteries  having  unequal  electromotive 
forces  can  be  treated  as  special  problems  (see  Par.  78). 
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Fig.  71  shows  a  battery  of  six  cells,  each  having  an  electromo- 
tive force  of  2.0  volts  and  a  resistance  of  0.2  ohm.  It  is  clear 
that  the  emf .  of  the  entire  battery  is  no  greater  than  the  emf.  of 
any  one  cell.  The  current,  however,  has  6  paths  through  which 
to  flow.  Therefore,  for  a  fixed  external  current,  the  voltage  drop 
in  each  cell  is  one-sixth  that  occurring  if  all  the  current  passed 
through  one  cell.  If  the  internal  resistance  of  one  cell  is  0.2  ohm, 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  as  a  whole  must  be  0.2/6  =  0.033 
ohm. 
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Fia.  71. — Parallel  arrangement  of  equal  batteries. 


Example. — If  the  external  resistance  connected  across  the  terminals  of 
the  battery  in  Fig.  71  is  0.3  ohm,  what  current  flows? 
Resistance  of  battery  =  0.2/6  =  0.033  ohm. 

^  =  0:033  +  0.^  =  ifks  =  ^^"'p-  ^^"i-  ^^^'  ^'^' 

If  the  emfs.  are  equal  but  the  resistances  of  the  cells  are  not  all  equal,  but 
are  ri,  r2,  rj,  ta,  etc.,  the  battery  resistance  r  is  found  by  considering  these 
resistances  as  being  in  parallel  (equation  (9),  Chap.  III). 


r        ri       T'i       Tz       u 


(45) 


Example. — A  battery  consists  of  4  cells  connected  in  parallel,  each  having 
an  electromotive  force  of  2.0  volts,  but  resistances  of  0.30,  0.25,  0.22,  and 
0.20  ohm  respectively.  If  a  resistance  of  0.5  ohm  is  connected  across  the 
terminals  of  the  battery,  what  current  flows,  and  how  much  current  does 
each  cell  supply?     What  is  the  voltage  across  the  battery  terminals? 

r  =  0.30  +  0.25  +  0.22  ^^  0:20  =  ^^'^^  °'^^- 
1 


r  ^  =  0.0593  ohm. 

16.8/ 


/  = 


=  3.58  amp.     Ans. 


2.0  ^   J2.0 

0.0593  -f  0.50      0.5593 

The  terminal  voltage 

E^  =  IR  =  3.58  X  0.5  =  1.79  volts.     Ans. 
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The  current  in  each  cell  may  be  found  by  means  of  equation  (37). 

2^0  -  1.79 
/i 


=  0.30 


Solving 
Likewise 


/i  = 
I2  « 
/a  - 


2.0  -  1.79 

0.30 
2X)^^179 

0.25 
2.0  -  L79 

0.22 
2.0  -  1.79 

0.20 


0-21       n  - 

^  0.25  ^  ^'^^  *"^P' 

'  0.22  '  ^-^^  ^"^P- 
0-21        ,  ^- 

=  0720  '  i?-^-^P- 


Total  current  3.54  (check).     A718. 

That  is,  t^  current  in  any  cell  is  equal  to  the  voltage  drop  in  the  cell  divided 
by  the  resistance  of  the  cell. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  products  of  the  current  and  the  resistance  of 
each  cell  are  all  equal. 

0.7  X  0.3  -  0.84  X  0.25  =  0.95  X  0.22  =  1.05  X  0.20 

Cells  connected  in  parallel  must  all  have  the  same  terminal  voltage  since  all 
the  positive  terminals  are  tied  together  and  all  the  "negative  terminals  are 
tied  together.  If  the  emf.'s  of  the  cells  are  all  equal,  the  total  battery 
emf.  is  equal  to  the  emf.  of  but  one  cell.  The  total  battery  resistance 
may  be  found  by  the  equation  for  resistances  in  parallel.  The  current  in 
each  cell  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  cell  if  the  electro- 
motive forces  are  all  equal.  The  current  capacity  of  the  battery  is  the  sum 
of  the  current  capacities  of  the  individual  cells. 

76.  Series-parallel  Grouping  of  Cells. — Rows  of  series-con- 
nected cells  may  be  so  connected  that  the  rows  themselves  are 


X  X   X  X  X 


i?-0.6.r>5 


T     T 


T     T 


E  (each  ceU)-0.9  V. 
r  (each  cell  )-0.08-n. 

Fio.  72. — Series  parallel-eroupiiiK  of  cells. 

grouped  in  parallel.  Fig.  72  shows  a  row  of  4  cells  in  series,  and 
five  of  these  rows  in  parallel.  If  there  are  m  equal  cells  in  series 
in  each  row,  then  the  emf.  of  each  row  must  be 

E  =  mE'        (by  equation  42) 

where  E'  is  the  emf.  of  one  cell. 
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The  resistance  of  each  row  must  be 

ri  =  mr'     (by  equation  43) 

where  r'  is  the  resistance  of  one  cell. 

Since  there  are  n  rows  in  parallel,  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
combination  must  be 

r  =      =   -  r'  (46) 

n       n 

If  an  external  resistance  R  is  connected  to  the  battery,  the 
current  is 

'  %'  +  R  <^7) 

n 

Example. — Let  each  of  the  cells  of  Fig.  72  have  an  emf.  of  0.9  volt  and 
an  internal  reHiHtance  of  0.08  ohm.  If  the  external  resistance  R  is  0.5  ohm, 
what  current  flows? 

-  4  X  0.9  3.6         ^  .  . 

:  0.08  +  0.5      ^'^^ 

76.  Grouping  of  Cells. — (a)  To  obtain  the  best  economy,  group 
the  cells  so  that  the  battery  resistance  is  as  low  as  possible. 
This  usually  means  a  large  number  of  parallel  connections. 
Under  these  conditions  the  life  of  the  battery  will  be  prolonged 
but  the  initial  cost  is  excessive. 

(/>)  To  obtain  the    maximum   current     with  a  fixed  external 

m 
reMiHtance  make  the  internal   resistance  (    r')    of    the   battery 

e(|uul  to  the  external  resistance.  This  is  not  economical,  since 
only  half  of  the  energy  develof)ed  by  the  battery  is  available 
in  the  external  circuit;  the  other  half  is  lost  in  the  cells  themselves. 
Hrider  (hr^w*  (conditions  the  battery  delivers  the  maximum  power. 
(<•)  To  Main  quick  action  for  the  intermittent  operation  of 
relayn,  bells,  etc.,  group  the  cells  in  series  if  possible. 

Efnmfttii,  In  tho  example  of  Par.  75,  how  should  the  cells  be  arranged  to 
tilifniii  tho  iiiaximuin  current? 

Tho  f  oiiil  )»nt  irry  n^HiHtanco     0.08  must  be  equal  tt>  the  external  resistance. 

Thill  I-.  ^^  0.08  -  0.5 

20 
AUci  wi  X  »  -  20       w  =     - 
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Solving 


m 


(?) 


0.08  =  0.5 


m*  « 


20 


0.5  «  125 


0.08 

m  =  11  -h  Ans, 

The  best  arrangement  is  ten  cells  in  series,  and  two  rows  in  parallel. 
(Eleven  cells  in  series  would  not  operate  satisfactorily  if  connected  in 
parallel  with  the  remaining  nine  cells  in  series.) 

77.  KirchofPs  Laws. — By  means  of  Kirchoflf's  Laws  it  is 
possible  to  solve  many  circuit  networks  that  would  otherwise 
be  difficult  of  solution. 

(1)  In  any  branching  network  of  wires^  the  algebraic  sum  of  the 
currents  in  all  the  wires  that  meet  at  a  point  is  zero, 

(2)  The  sum  of  all  the  electromotive  forces  acting  around  a  complete 
circuit  is  eqiuil  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  its  separate  parts 
tntUtiplied  each  into  the  strength  of  the  current  that  flows  through  it, 
or  the  total  change  of  potential  around  any  closed  circuit  is  zero. 

The  first  law  is  obvious.     It  states  that  the  total  current 
leaving  a  junction  is  equal  to  the  total  current  entering  the  junc- 
tion.    If  this    were    not    so 
electricity  would  accumulate 
at  the  junction. 

The  law  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  73.  Four  currents,  /i, 
It,  /a,  and  I4  meet  at  the 
junction  0.  The  first  three 
currents  flow  toward  the 
junction  so  have  plus  signs  as 
they  add  to  the  quantity  at  the  point  0.  The  last  current  1 4 
flows  away  from  the  junction,  so  has  a  minus  sign  as  it  subtracts 
from  the  quantity  at  the  point  0.    Then 

h  +  I2  +  h-  Ia^O  (48) 

Assume  that  /i  =  5  amp..  /2  =  8  amp.  and  I4  =  17  amp. 

Then  5  +  8  +  /a-  17  =  0 

and  /|  =  +4  amp.,  the  plus  sign  indicating  that  the  current 
flows  toward  the  junction. 

The  second  law  is  but  another  application  of  Ohm's  Law  (equa- 
tion 18).    The  basis  of  the  law  is  obvious;  if  one  starts  at  a  cer- 


+4o 


Fio.  73. — IIlustratiiiK  Kirchoff's  first  law. 
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tain  point  in  a  circuit,  and  follows  ccxitinuously  around  the  paths 
of  the  circuit  until  the  starting  point  is  agaih  reached,  he  must 
again  have  the  same  potential  with  which  he  started.  Therefore 
the  sources  of  electromotive  force  encountered  in  this  passage 
must  necessarily  be  equal  to  the  voltage  drops  in  the  resistances, 
every  voltage  being  given  its  proper  sign. 

This  second  law  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example. 


Ki^lt  v 


ir.ai  v. 


SisliA  R. 


H 


p2n 


B 


\ 


§.S  V«lt  dravlm(l) 


1> 


B'i 


Fhj.  74. — Voltagie  relatioiLs  in  An  electric  circuit. 

Two  batteries  (Fig.  74).  haWng  electromotive  forces  of  10 
and  6  volts  and  internal  resistances  of  1  and  2  ohms  respectively, 
are  connected  in  series  opposing  aheir  -J-  terminals  connected 
together)  and  in  series  with  an  external  resLstance  of  5  ohms. 
Determine  the  current  and  the  voltage  at  each  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit. 

Since  the  two  batteries  act  in  opposition,  the  net  electro- 
motive force  of  the  two  batteries  is  10  —  6  =  4  volts. 

The  current  is, 

10  -  •>         4 

Consider  the  point  A  as  being  at  reference  potential.  In 
passing  from  A  to  B  there  is  a  10- vol:  "?>t  in  potential  due  to  the 
electromotive  force  of  battery  No.  I.  but  around  the  circuit 
in  the  direction  of  the  current  flow  there  i-vcurs  a  simultaneous 
0.5-volt  drop  i}i  potential  due  to  tho  ovL-n^n:  dowing  through  the  1- 
ohm  resistance  of  cell  No.  I.  Therefore  the  net  potential  at 
B  is  but  y..5  vuhs  greater  than  that  a:  A.  as  is  shown  in  Fi^.  746. 
In  passing  fn>ni  B  to  C  tht-r*^  is  a  -inp  •>!*  »5  volts  due  to  passing 
from  the  —  to  the  —  teniiiriai  •.[   lattr-ry   No.  2.  and  there  is 
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also  a  further  drop  of  1  volt  due  to  the  current  of  0.5  amp. 
passing  through  the  2-ohm  resistance  of  battery  No.  2.  This 
makes  the  net  potential  at  C  =  9.5  —  6  —  1  =  +  2.5  volts. 
In  passing  from  CtoA  there  is  a  drop  in  potential  of  2.5  volts  due 
to  the  current  of  0.5  amp.  flowing  through  the  5-ohm  resistance. 
When  point  A  is  reached  the  potential  has  dropped  to  zero. 

Therefore  the  sum  of  all  the  electromotive  forces  in  the  circuit, 
taken  with  their  proper  signs,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  Ir 
drops.     This  is  illustrated  as  follows : 

Electromotive  forces  Ir  drops 

Cell  No.  1  =  +  10  volts   Cell  No.  1  =  -  0.5  X  1  =  -  0.5  volt 
"    No.  2  =  -    6  volts     ''    No.  2  =  -  0.5  X  2  =  -  1.0  volt 

Total  +    4  volts    5-ohm  res.  =  -  0.5  X  5  =  -  2.5  volt 

Total  -~4.0  volt 

+  4  +  (  -  4)  =  0 

78.  Applications  of  Kirchoff's  Laws. — In  the  application  of 
KirchoflF's  second  law  to  specific  problems  the  question  of  alge- 
braic signs  may  be  troublesome  and  is  a  frequent  source  of  error. 
If,  however,  the  following  rules  are  kept  in  mind  no  difficulties 
should  occur. 

A  rise  in  voUage  should  be  preceded  by  a  +  sign, 
A  drop  in  voltage  should  be  preceded  by  a  —  sign. 

For  example,  in  passing  through  a  battery  from  the  —  to  the 
+  terminal,  the  potential  rises  so  that  this  voltage  should  be 
preceded  by  a  +  sign.  On  the  other  hand,  when  passing  from 
the  +  terminal  to  the  —  terminal,  the  potential  drops y  so  that 
a  —  sign  should  precede  this  voltage.  These  points  are  illu- 
strated by  Fig.  74. 

When  going  through  a  i*esistance  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
current,  the  voltage  drops,  so  that  this  voltage  should  be  preceded 
by  a  —  sign.  A  voltage  due  to  passage  through  a  resistance  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  the  current  flow  should  be  preceded  by 
a  +  sign. 

This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  electric  circuit  shown  in 
Fig.  75.    Three  batteries  having  emf  .'s  i?i,  Ez,  and  Ez  are  con- 


Mi 


hIhE<^  r\'hiLES7^ 


Dert«d  a*'  ftiKrtTL  a  di5*T»t'i  pun*  c»f  iiii^  if^rwctrk  of  resfianoes. 
^;-  H*.  Hi..  B^.  Tijh  G4^ufr^  cirwiiccif  f'.r  tiif  Thrk«*  rurrenta! 
HI*-  indi?*i.«  r.T  :ii*-  krrc*w*.  Tii*-  rifc'n'?n-  T»si«Liiij«*  are  as- 
sumed  r.*y'>jfr^.V-  i*  ^..zLpkrw:  mrii.  ti**-  i^uber  nrmri  resistances. 
Stanii;?  At  'irf-  pc«i."i  «.  izri  Appiriix  KirciK*^?  second  law 
to  ibe  paiii  ct^og.  at  wrnatkc  HiHj  't«e  »r:Vi-Rn 

Sianii.?  ai  /  hzri  jML<w^r-f  a>.cx  ib*  pkih  <ii»cdf: 


r-4Y 


c 

1— 


\ 


-"    ."^ll 


e- 


__|^^V^. 


/* 


7. 


"^ f . 


4 


—I 


I. 


i 


/i 


F?^      7f. — ApFi2ic»iioo     of     KiirholTs 


This  itiYt^s  Un  tw\^  equaikxi?  for  the  determination  of  three 
unknown  I'urrx^it:^.  Thr«*  equations  are  neceasarv.  The  third 
nia\'  W  obtAUuxl  by  applxTnis  Kiirhoff's  first  law  to  some  junction 
as  h, 

-  /.  -/•-/,  =  0 

MiHV  /;  i>  a^^iumxJ  to  flow  Mi.'W'iJ  the  junction  and  /a  and  1% 
ak»>  trxMn  iho  junction. 

With  thc^*  thrw  tx^ nations  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  three 

onnvnis. 

A'^awij^.  ^^<  7l>  Sturm's  a  noimorti  iJemi«il  with  that  shown  in  Fig.  75, 
c\\s*|*t  X  h*t  uui«oru\il  \  3i!urtt  *iv  u«\i.  The  hatien-  resistances  are  assumed 
\s\  W  siujiU  \vu»>v*ivsi  *»ih  ih**  cinruil  n*sisianc<^  and  arp  ne^lerted. 

l\a(Mdt'iutK  |v«ih  <)\M'tt, 
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or 


1.5/1  +3/,  «  6 

Similarly,  path  fehcdf,  starting  at  /, 

-3  +  (7,1)  -  3/,  -f  2  •=  0 


(A) 


or 


and  at  the  junction  hy 


or 


37,  -  /,  =  -  1 

-f  /i  -  7,  -  7,  =  0 
7i  =  7,  +  7, 


(B) 


(C) 


Substituting  U  (C)  in  {A, 

1.5(7,  +  7,)  +  37,  =  6 
4.57,  +  1.57,  =  6 

and  combining  with  (B) 

91 1  -  37,  =  -  3 
97,  +  37a  =  12 
-  67,  =  -  15 
7,  =  2.5  amp. 

Substituting  this  value  m  (B) 

37,  -  2.5  =  -  1 
37,  =  1.5 
7,  —  0.5  amp. 
7i  =  7,  +  7,  =  3.0  amp. 

79.  Assumed  Direction  of 
Current. — In  the  solution  of  this 
type  of  problem,  the  question  of 
assuming  the  proper  direction  of  j 
current  often  arises.  The  current 
may  be  assumed  to  flow  in  either 
direction.  If  the  assumed  direc- 
tion of  the  current  is  not  the 
actual  direction,  this  current  will  7, 
be  found  to  have  a  minus  sign 
when  the  equations  are  solved. 


W 


Arm. 


(C)     A/w. 


I — V\AAA — b 


iP,-3  V. 


ji 


—       1 


^xampfe-ThisisUluirtratedbyaesuin-     p,^    77.-Application     of    Kir- 
ing   that  the  three  currents  of  Par.  78  choff's  laws. 

have  such  a  direction  that  they  all  meet 
at  point  (2  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  77.    This  condition  is  of  course  impossible. 

Considering  circuit  abcda,  starting  at  a, 

+  4  -f  0.57i  -  37,  +  2  +  7i  =0 
1.57,  -  37j  -f  6  =  0 
6 
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Similarly  circuit  fehcdf,  starting  at  /, 

-  3  H-  /,  -  3/,  -f  2  =  0 
/,  -  3/,  -  1  =  0 

The  three  currents  /i,  /«,  1%  all  flow  toward  junction  d,  therefore 

/i  +  /t  +  /.  =  0. 
Substituting  and  solving 

/i  =  —  3  amp.  An9. 
It  =  0.5  amp.  Ana. 
1 1  =  2.5  amp.        Ans. 

The  minus  sign  preceding  /i  signifies  that  this  current  flows  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  assumed  and  indicated  by  the  arrow,  Fig.  77.  TTie  + 
signs  before  It  and  It  indicate  that  the  assumed  directions  for  these  two 
currents  were  the  actual  direction  of  flow. 

80.  Further  Applications  of  KirchofPs  Laws. — Kirchoff's  laws 
might  be  applied  to  problems  involving  distribution  systems, 
electric  railways,  etc.,  where  power  is  fed  to  the  loads  through 
different  feeders  and  from  different  substations.  In  practice, 
however,  Kirchoff's  laws  are  rarely  directly  applied  to  electric 
railway  systems,  since  the  widely  fluctuating  loads  which  are 
constantly  shifting  their  location  make  it  impossible  to  formulate 
a  definite  problem..  Only  occasionally  is  it  necessary  to  apply 
these  laws  to  power  and  lighting  systems,  since  the  feeder  layout 
in  such  systems  is  usually  determined  by  various  operating 
considerations. 

The  following  problem  illustrates  the  possible  application  of 
these  laws. 


Fia.   78. — Ring-feeder  system. 

Example. — In  Fig.  78  a  240-volt  substation  at  A  supplies  two  distributing 
centers  B  and  C,  by  a  ring  system  of  feeders.  Between  A  and  B,  a  distance 
of  800  ft.,  two  1,000,000  CM.  feeders  are  paralleled;  between  A  and  C,  a 
distance  of  1,200  ft,,  three  1,000,000  CM.  feeders  are  paralleled;  between 
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B  and  C,  a  distance  of  600  ft.,  a  1,000,000  CM.  feeder  is  connected.     De- 
termine the  current  in  each  feeder  and  the  voltage  at  each  distributing  cen- 
ter, when  the  load  at  B  is  2,000  amp.  and  that  at  C  is  3,500  amp. 
Assuming  10  ohms  per  cir .-mil-foot : 

Resistance  per  wire  A  to  B  ^  o~nnn  nhn  ~  0.004  ohm. 
Resistance  per  wire  B  to  C  —  j  ^^^r^  ^.^^^  =  0.006  ohm. 

l,UUu,UUU 

Resistance  per  wire  A  to  C  =  ~i,ihe^fxnfi  ~  0.004  ohm. 

o,UUu,UUU 

Croing  from  A  to  B  to  C,  out  on  the  positive  and  back  on  the  negative 
conductor, 
240  -  /i(0.004)  -  (/j  -  2,000)0.006  -  Ec  -  (/i-  2,000)0.006 -/i (0.004)  =0 

240  -  7,(0.02)+  24  =  Ec  (1) 

Likewise  going  direct  from  A  to  C 

240  -  72(0.004)  -  Ec  -  72(0.004)  =  0 

240  -  72(0.008)  =  Ec  (2) 

£(]uating  (1)  and  (2) 

240  -  7i(0.()2)  +  24  =  240  -  72(0.008) 

0.027 1  -  0.0087,  =  24  (3) 

At  the  junction  at  C 

7i  -  2,000  -h  7,  =  3,500 

7i  -f  7,  =  5,500  (4) 

Substituting  in  (3)  for  7,  =  5,500  -  7, 

0.02(5,500  -  7,)  -  0.0087,  =  24 
110  -  0.027,  -  0.0087,  -  24 

0.0287,  =  86 

7,  =  3,070  amp.     Atis. 
7i  =  2,430  amp.     Ans. 

Voltage  at  C  (equation  2) 

Ec  =  240  -  3,070(0.008)  =  215.44  volts.     i4rw. 
Eb  =  240  -  2,430(0.008)  =  220.56  volts.     Ans, 


CHAPTER  VI 

PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  BATTERIES 

81.  Principle  of  Electric  Batteries. — If  two  copper  strips  or 
plat^es  be  immerKed  in  a  dilute  sulphuric  acid  solution  (Fig. 
79a)  and  be  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  voltmeter,  no  ap- 
preciable deflection  of  the  voltmeter  will  be  observed.  This  shows 
that  no  appreciable  difference  of  potential  exists  between  the 
copper  Hi  rips.     If,  however,  one  of  the  copper  strips  (Fig.  796) 


Copper  ^  • 


Copper 


Dilalr 

Sulpharie 

Add 


•fmr^f/nnt^/mm^jum/y^Mf/^-y, 


W/ryWA'T'X'- 


(1)  (6) 

V\K\.  Tl».     Simple  primary  C€»U. 

Im^  n»placod  by  a  zino  strip,  the  voltmeter  needle  will  deflect  and 
will  indicate  approximately  one  volt,  shoeing  that  a  potential 
differenci^  now  exists.  It  will  Ix*  necessary  to  connect  the  copper 
to  the  -f-  terminal  of  the  voltmeter  and  the  jdnc  to  the  — 
terminal  in  order  that  the  voltmeter  may  read  up  scale.  This 
shows  that  so  far  as  the  fxirrnal  circuit  is  concerned,  the  copper 
18  |x\Mtive  to  the  y.ino. 
The  aln^ve  ex|vrimeni  may  1h^  repealed  with  various  metals. 
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For  example,  carbon  or  lead  may  be  substituted  for  the  copper 
and  a  potential  difference  will  be  found  to  exist  between  each 
of  these  and  the  zinc,  although  it  will  not  be  of  the  same  value 
as  it  was  for  the  copper-zinc  combination.  Likewise  other  metals 
may  be  substituted  for  the  zinc,  and  potetinal  differences  will 
be  found  to  exist. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  that  sulphuric  acid  be  used  for 
the  solution.  Other  acids  such  as  hydrochloric,  chromic,  etc., 
may  be  substituted  for  the  sulphuric;  or  even  salt  solutions 
such  as  common  salt  (sodium  chloride),  ammonium  chloride 
(sal  ammoniac),  copper  sulphate,  zinc  sulphate,  etc.,  may  be 
used. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  difference  of  potential  between  the  two 
metal  plates,  but  two  conditions  are  necessary. 

(1)  The  plates  must  be  of  different  metals. 

(2)  They  must  be  immersed  in  some  electrolytic  solution,  such 
as  an  acid,  alkali,  or  salt. 

Again,  if  current  be  taken  from  the  cell  shown  in  Fig.  79  (6) 
by  connecting  a  resistance  across  its  terminals  (Fig.  80) ,  current 
will  flow  from  the  copper  through  the  resistance  AB  and  into 
the  cell  through  the  zinc.  Inside  the  cell,  however,  the  current 
will  flow /rom  the  zinc  through  the  solution  to  the  copper  as  shown 
in  Fig.  80.  For  the  reason  that  current  flows  from  zinc  to  copper 
within  the  celly  zinc  is  said  to  be  electrochemically  positive  to 
copper.  Therefore,  when  cnosidering  such  an  electrolytic  cell, 
the  copper  is  positive  to  the  zinc  when  the  external  circuit  is 
considered,  but  the  zinc  is  electro-positive  to  the  copper  when 
the  plates  and  the  solution  alone  are  considered. 

82.  Definitions. — The  metal  strips  or  plates  of  a  cell  are  called 
ekctrodes.  The  electrode  at  which  current  enters  the  solution 
(as  the  zinc.  Fig.  80)  is  the  anodcy  and  the  electrode  at  which 
current  leaves  the  solution  (as  the  copper.  Fig.  80)  is  the  cathode. 

The  solution  used  in  a  cell  is  called  the  electrolyte. 

If  current  be  taken  from  the  cell  under  proper  conditions  and 
for  a  considerable  time,  the  zinc  plate  will  diminish  in  weight. 
This  is  true  not  only  in  the  case  of  this  particular  cell,  but  in  prac- 
tically all  cells  the  flow  of  current  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  in 
weight  of  at  least  one  of  the  plates.  Energy  is  stored  in  the  cell 
chemically f  and  the  electrical  energy  is  delivered  at  the  expense  of 
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the  plaU^  which  goes  into  solution.  That  is,  one  plate  is  either 
c/xidixed  or  converted  into  another  chemical  compound,  this 
changff  \mn%  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  chemical  energy 
of  the  hystem.  Therefore  chemical  energy  is  converted  into 
eUctrical  energy,  when  the  cell  delivers  a  current. 

Hence: 

An  electric  cell  or  battery  is  a  devi4x  far  transforming  chemical 
energy  into  electrical  energy. 

Such  cells  or  batteries  are  divided  into  two  classes:  primary 
celU  and  secondary  cells. 
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Vui.  HO.  -Current-flow  in  a  single  cell. 

Ill  a  privwry  cell  it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  renew 
th(»  eloctrolyto  and  the  electrode  which  goes  into  solution  by 
fn»sh  sohition  and  new  plates,  respectively. 

In  a  }<rco7i(lary  cell  the  electrolyte  and  the  electrodes  which 
tmderjro  change  during  the  proce^ss  of  supplying  current  are 
r<\stt)nMl  cltx^trochemically  by  sending  a  current  through  the 
cell  in  the  reverse  direction. 

83.  Primary  Cells. — Although  it  was  stated  in  Par.  81  that 
there  .Mre  many  combinations  of  metals  and  solutions  capable 
of  gt^ntTnting  an  electromotive  force  and  so  forming  a  cell, 
onl\  :\  limit ini  number  of  such  combinations  are  commercially 
pr.M(tie.Mblt\     The  general  requirements  of  a  good  cell  are  as 

[lO    riiere  niu>t  be  little  or  no  wastage  of  the  materials  when 
the  cell  IS  ni^l  delivering  current. 
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(6)  The  electromotive  force  must  be  of  such  a  magnitude  as 
to  enable  the  cell  to  deliver  a  reasonable  amount  of  energy  with 
a  moderate  current  (lowing. 

(c)  Frequent  replacement  of  materials  must  not  be  necessary 
and  such  materials  must  not  be  expensive. 

(d)  The  internal  resistance  and  the  polarization  effects  must 
not  be  excessive,  otherwise  the  battery  cannot  supply  even 
moderate  values  of  current,  at  least  for  any  appreciable  time. 

As  an  illustration,  the  cell  shown  in  Fig.  796  would  not  be 
practicable,  because  both  the  copper  and  the  zinc  would  waste 
away  even  were  the  battery  delivering  no  current.  Polarization 
(see  Par.  85)  would  be  excessive,  and  therefore  the  battery 
would  be  capable  of  delivering  only  a  comparatively  small 
current. 

84.  Internal  Resistance. — As  was  pointed  out  in  Chap.  V, 
every  cell  or  battery  has  an  internal  resistance  which  reduced  the 
magnitude  of  the  current  and  causes  the  terminal  voltage  to  drop 
when  current  is  taken  from  the  cell.  Such  resistance  lies  in  the 
electrodes,  in  the  contact  surface  between  the  electrodes  and  the 
electrolyte,  and  in  the  electrolyte  itself.  This  resistance  may 
be  reduced  by  changing  the  dimensions  of  the  cell  in  the  same 
way  as  would  be  done  for  any  electric  conductor.  The  cross- 
section  of  the  path  through  which  the  current  flows  inside  the 
cell  should  be  made  as  large  as  is  practicable.  This  means  large 
area  of  electrodes  in  contact  with  the  electrolyte.  Also  the  cross- 
section  of  the  plates  must  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  current 
to  the  cell  terminals  without  excessive  drop  in  voltage.  Little 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  making  this  voltage  drop  negligible. 
It  will  be  appreciated  that  larger  electrodes  mean  a  larger  cell, 
with  a  greater  current  capacity.  In  addition  to  increasing  the 
area  of  the  electrodes,  the  resistance  of  the  cell  may  be  diminished 
by  decreasing  the  distance  between  the  plates.  This  reduces 
the  length  of  the  path  through  which  the  current  flows  within 
the  cell  and  correspondingly  reduces  the  cell  resistance. 

Increasing  the  size  of  the  cell  does  not  increase  its  electromo- 
tive force.  .  This  electromotive  force  depends  only  upon  the 
material  of  the  two  electrodes,  and  the  electrolyte.  Thus,  Fig. 
81  shows  two  gravity  cells,  made  up  of  the  same  materials,  but 
differing  materially  in  size.     The  cells  are  bucking  one  another. 
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that  ifi,  their  +  termin&la  are  joined  and  tbeir  —  tCTntinald  are 
joined.  A  galvanometer  G  connected  in  one  of  the  leadd  readu 
zero,  indicating  that  no  current  fiowd  from  the  larger  cdl  to  tbe 
fi  mailer. 


Fio.  81.— E<iiiiili 


celts   of   naequal   t 


86.  PolarizatioD. — If  a  test  be  made  to  determine  the  fall 
of  terminal  voltage  as  current  is  taken  from  a  cell,  by  connecting  a 
voltmeter,  ammeter,  and  an  external  resistance  as  in  Fig.  80, 
the  results  will  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

When  the  cell  is  on  open  circuit  the  voltmeter  will  indicate 


Timt  - 
—Drop  of  voltage  in  s  cell  due  to  palarii 


the  cell  electromotive  force  E,  represented  by  the  distance  OA, 
Fig.  82.  ■  When  the  switch  S  is  closed,  current  will  flow  and  the 
voltage  will  drop  immediately  from  OA  to  OB.  The  distance 
AB  represents  the  voltage  drop  due  to  the  internal  resistance 
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of  the  eel!  and  this  has  been  considered  earlier  in  some  detail. 
As  time  elapses  the  terminal  voltage  will  be  observed  to  drop  still 
further,  even  though  the  current  be  maintained  constant.  This 
further  drop  of  voltage  is  due  to  polarization. 

When  the  cell  delivers  current,  small  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
appear  upon  the  positive  plate  or  cathode,  practically  covering 
it.     These  bubbles  have  two  effects: 

They  cause  a  substantial  increase  in  the  resistance  at  the 
contact  surface  between  the  cathode  and  the  electrolyte. 

Hydrogen  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  cathode  or  positive 
plate  sets  up  an  electromotive  force  which  opposes  that  of  the 
cell. 

These  two  effects  explain  the  reduction  in  the  current  capacity 
of  many  types  of  cells  after  they  have  delivered  current  for 
some  time. 

Remediea  for  Polarization. — These  hydrt^en  bubbles  may  be 
removed  mechanically  by  brushing  them  off  or  by  agitating 
the  electrolyte.  This  is  impracticable  under  commercial 
conditions.  If  the  plate  be  roughened,  the  bubbles  form  at  the 
projections  and  come  to  the  surface 
more  readily. 

The  hydrogen  bubbles  may  be 
removed  chemically  by  bringing  if 
oxidizing  agents,  such  as  chromic 
acid  or  manganese  peroxide,  itno 
intimate  contact  with  the  cathode. 
The  hjdrogen  readily  combines 
with  the  oxygenof  these  compounds 
to  form  water  (HtO).  This  method 
is  used  in  the  bichromate  cell,  in  the  | 
Le  Clanchg  cell  and  in  dry  cells. 

86A.  Daniell  CelL— This  cell, 
Fig.  83,  is  a  two-fluid  cell  having 
copper  and  zinc  as  electrodes.  It 
consists  of  a  glass  jar  inside  of  which  is  a  porous  cup  containing 
zinc  sulphate  solution  or  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  anode  or  negative  electrode  is  immersed  in  this 
electrolyte.  The  porous  cup  ia  placed  in  a  solution  of  copper 
sulphate  with  copper  sulphate  crystals  in  the  bottom  of  the  jar. 


Fio.  H3.— Daniell  cell. 
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The  copper  plate,  which  is  cathode,  aurrounds  liie  porous  cup. 
The  [rarous  cup  keeps  the  two  solutions  separated.  As  the 
copper  is  in  a  copper  sulphate  solution,  there  is  no  pobrization. 
This  cell  is  designed  for  use  in  a  circuit  which  is  kept  continually 
closed.  If  left  idle  the  electrodes  waste  away.  When  the  cell  is 
taken  out  of  service  for  some  time,  the  electrodes  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  porous  cup  should  be  thorot^hly  washed.  The 
electromotive  force  of  this  cell  is  about  1.1  volts. 

86.B  GraTiQr  CelL — The  gravity  cell  is  similar  to  the  Daniell 
cell,  except  that  gravity,  rather  than  a  porous  cup,  is  depended 
upon  to  keep  the  electrol>'tes  separated. 
This  cell  is  shown  in  Fig,  84.  The  cathode, 
which  is  of  copper,  is  made  of  strips  riveted 
together  and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cell  together  with  copper  sulphate  crystals. 
A  solution  of  copper  sulphat«  is  then 
poured  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  jar.  The  connection  to  the  copper 
is  usually  an  insulated  copper  wire  fastened 
to  the  copper  and  carried  out  through  the 
solution  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  There  should 
always  be  copper  sulphate  crj'stals  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cell. 
The  anode  i»  tine,  is  usually  rather  massive  and  is  cast  in 
(he  form  of  a  (-row*s  foot  and  hunp  on  the  top  of  the  jar.  Thi.« 
is  surrounded  by  a  zinc  tnilphate  solution.  The  solutions  are 
kept  separaKxl  by  gravity.  The  copper  .sulphate  is  the  heavier 
of  the  two  solutions  and  therefore  tends  to  remain  at  the  bottom. 
The  solutions  should  Ix"  irourod  in  carefully  for  if  the  copper 
sulphate  solution  comes  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  copper  will  be 
deposited.  This  copper  should  l>e  removed  if  by  chance  it 
becomes  deposited  in  any  way.  In  the  operation  of  the  cell 
the  zinc  goes  into  solution  as  zinc  sulphate,  and  metallic  copper 
comes  out  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution  and  is  deposited  upon 
the  copper  electroiic.  The  eatho<lo  will  therefore  gain  in  weight 
whereas  the  anode  will  lose  in  weight.  This  is  the  reason  for 
having  the  zinc  electrotie  massive.  :ind  the  copper  electrode  of 
very  thin  she^'l  coiijht.  when  the  cell  is  set  up  initially. 

Due  to   capillary  actioij    the  elt'ctrolyte   tends  to  creep  up 
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over  the  top  of  the  jar  forming  a  crystalline  deposit.  To  pre- 
vent this  creeping,  the  top  of  the  jar  shoultl  be  paraffined.  To 
prevent  evaporation  the  upper  surface  of  the  electrolyte  may 
be  covered  with  oil.  When  the  cell  ie  replenished,  metallic 
zinc  and  copper  sulphate  are  supplied  and  metallic  copper  and 
zinc  sulphate  are  removed. 

The  gravity  cell  is  a  closed  circuit  battery,  and  the  circuit 
Bbould  therefore  be  kept  closed  for  the  best  results.  Otherwise 
the  copper  sulphate  will  iirradually  mix  with  the  zinc  sulphate. 
The  cell  has  been  found  very  useful  in  connection  with  railway 
signals,  fire  alarm  systems,  and  telephone  exchanges,  all  closed 
circuit  work,  although  the  storage  battery 
has  replaced  it  in  many  instances.  The 
electromotive  force  of  the  cell  is  practically 
that  of  the  Daniell  cell,  being  about  1.09 
volts,  but  varies  slightly  with  the  concen- 
tration of  the  solutions. 

87.  Edlson-Lalande  CeU.— The  Edison- 
Lalande  cell  is  still  used  to  some  extent. 
The  cathode  is  of  copper  oxide  and  is 
suspended  between  two  zinc  plates  which 
form  the  anode.  All  the  plates  are  fastened  I 
to  a  porcelain  cover  by  means  of  bolts 
which  serve  as  binding  posts  as  well  as 
supports  for  the  plates.  The  electrolyte  is 
caustic  soda  (NaOH),  one  part  by  weight 
of  soda  to  three  of  water.  To  prevent  the  soda  being  acted 
upon  by  the  air,  the  electrolyte  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
mineral  oil.  The  copper  oxide  of  the  cathode  gives  up  its 
oxygen  very  readily  to  the  hydrogen  which  forms  on  it,  thus 
preventing  any  substantial  polarization.  These  cells  are  capable 
of  delivering  a  very  heavy  current.  The  electromotive  force 
is  about  0.95  volt,  and  when  delivering  current  the  terminal 
voltage  drops  to  0.75  volt.  There  is  little  or  no  local  action  in 
this  cell  and  it  can  therefore  be  used  to  advantage  on  both 
open  circuit  and  closed  circuit  work.  Its  chief  disadvantage 
is   ita   low  electromotive  force. 

88.  Le  Clonche  Cell.— The  Le  Clanch^  cell  is  perhaps  the  most 
familiar  type  of  primary  battery,  because  of  its  wide  apptica- 
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I'uta.  The  cathode  is  molded  carboD  and  the  anode  is  amalga- 
matml  ziDc.  The  electrolyte  is  sal  ammoniac  or  ammotiiiini 
chloride.  This  t>-pe  of  cell  is  suited  only  for  open  circuit  work 
tiecauKe  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  polarizes.  The  electro- 
motive force  is  1.4  volts,  but  because  of  the  drop  due  to  ita  in- 
t^r^al  reidgtancc  and  that  due  to  polarization,  not  over  1  volt 
p<T  cell  iibouki  be  allowed  in  planning  an  in-^tallation.  The 
mrjHt  common  method  of  reducing  polarization  is  to  bring  manga- 
nese -dioxide  into  intimate  contact  with  the  carbon.  This 
gives  up  ox>-gen  readily  which  unites 
with  the  h^'drogen  bubbles  to  form 
water. 

In  one  t>-pe  of  Le  Clanch^  cell  a 
pencil  zinc  issunpended  in  the  center 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  carbon  and 
mai^;anese  dioxide.  An  iniiHt>ved 
t>-pe,  the  porous  cup  cell,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  86.  In  this  form  a  boUow 
carbon  cyhnder  is  filled  with  man- 
ganese dioxide,  and  the  sine,  bent 
into  cylindrical  form,  surrounds  the 
carbon  cylinder,  being  separated 
therefrom  by  rubber  rings. 

The  solution  should  consist  of  3 
ounces  of  aal  ammoniac  to  1  pint  of 
water.  A  more  concentrated  solu- 
tion produits  »inc  crystals  on  the  zinc  and  carbon.  To  prevent 
the  solution  "creeping."  the  top  of  the  cell  is  dipped  in  paraffin 
Hnil  the  top  of  the  carbon  is  covered  with  a  black  wax. 

Tliii<  cell  owes  it  wide  use  to  its  simplicity,  to  the  small  amount 
(if  uU<-ntioii  that  it  requires,  and  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  no 
injurious  acids  or  alkalis.  Its  uses  are  for  intermittent  work, 
Kuch  as  ringing  door-bells,  telephone  work,  and  open  circuit 
telegraph  work. 

89.  Weston  Standard  Cell. — It  is  essential  in  practical  work  to 
\f  able  t<i  repro<luce  accurately  standards  of  current;  voltage,  and 
resistance.  Obviously  if  two  of  the  above  quantities  are  known, 
the  thinl  is  readily  obtainable  by  Ohm's  Law.  It  is  a  matter 
of  no  grenl  difficulty  to  make  and  reproduce  resistance  standards, 
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as  such  staodards  are  nothing  more  than  metab  in  strips  and  Id 
other  forms,  carefully  mounted  and  calibrated.  Such  standards 
are  very  permanent  and  their  resistance  remains  constant  in- 
definitely. 

A  standard  of  either  current  or  voltage  is  much  more  difEcult 
to  reproduce  and  maintain  than  is  the  standard  of  resistance. 
Of  the  two,  it  has  been  found  more  practicable  to  produce  and 
maintain  a  voltage  standard  rather  than  a  current  standard. 
This  voltage  standard  is  obtained  in  a  standard  cell.  The  electro- 
motive force  of  a  cell  depends  upon  its  materials  and  their  im- 
purities, the  concentration  of  the  electrolyte,  the  temperature, 
the  polarization  effects,  etc. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
select  such  materials  for  a 
cell  as  will  enable  it  to  be 
reproduced  at  different  times 
and  at  various  places  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
Clark  cell  was  the  Srst  of 
the  standard  cells  to  prove 
commercially  successful. 
This  had  a  cathode  of  mer- 
cury, an  anode  of  zinc,  and 
an  electrolyte  of  mercurous 
sulphate  and  zinc  sulphate. 
The  objections  to  this  cell 
were  that  the  electromotive  force  chaiy^ed  very  appreciably  with 
the  temperature  and  that  this  change  lagged  behind  the  change 
in  temperature. 

In  the  Weston  cell,  cadmium  is  substituted  for  the  zinc  of  the 
Clark  cell.  A  cross-section  of  the  portable  form  of  Weston  cell 
is  shown  in  Fig.  87.  The  anode  is  mercury  located  at  the  bottom 
of  one  leg  of  an  H-tube.  Above  this  is  mercurous  sulphate  paste. 
These  materials  are  held  in  position  by  means  of  a  porcelain  tube, 
expanded  at  the  bottom  and  packed  with  asbestos.  This  tube 
extends  to  the  top  of  the  cell  and  acts  as  a  vent  for  any  gases 
tliat  are  formed.  In  the  bottom  of  the  other  leg  of  the  H-tube 
is  the  cathode,  of  cadmium  amalgam.  This  is  held  in  place  by 
aiwther  porcelain  tube  packed  with  asbestos.     The  electrolyte 
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is  cadmium  sulphate.  The  leads  from  the  cathode  and  the  anode 
are  sealed  into  the  tubes  at  the  bottom.  The  top  of  the  cell  is 
sealed  with  cork,  paraf&n,  and  wax.  The  entire  cell  is  mounted 
in  a  wood  and  metal  case  with  binding  posts  at  the  top. 

The  cell  is  made  in  two  forms,  the  normal  tell  and  the  unsatu- 
rated or  secondary  cell.  In  the  normal  cell,  cadmium  sulphate 
crystals  are  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  solution  so  that  it  is  always 
saturated.  Its  electromotive  force  is  affected  slightly  by  tem- 
perature, but  corrections  can  be  accurately  made.  It  is  possible 
to  reproduce  such  cells  with  electromotive  forces  differing  by  only 
a  few  parts  in  100,000. 

In  the  unsaturated  cell,  the  solution  is  saturated  at  4**  C. 
and  as  no  crystals  are  left  in  the  solution,  its  concentration 
is  substantially  constant  at  other  temperatures.  Such  cells 
have  practically  no  temperature  coefficient.  They  are  not  as 
accurately  reproducible  as  is  the  normal  cell.  A  certificate 
should  accompany  each  one  giving  its  electromotive  force, 
which  usually  is  about  1.0186  volts.  The  unsaturated  type  of 
cell  rather  than  the  normal  cell  is  used  almost  entirely  in  practical 
work. 

The  terminal  voltage  of  any  cell  differs  from  its  electromotive 
force  by  the  IR  drop  due  to  the  cell  resistance.  As  the  resistance 
of  a  Weston  cell  is  about  200  ohms,  it  is  evident  that  if  any  ap- 
preciable current  be  taken  from  the  cell  its  terminal  voltage  will 
be  quite  different  from  its  electromotive  force.  The  cell  must  be 
used,  therefore,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  delivers  no  appreciable 
current.  By  means  of  the  so-called  Poggendorf  method ,  described 
in  par.  125,  the  cell  is  used  without  delivering  current.  Not 
more  than  0.0001  amp.  should  be  taken,  from  the  cell  at  any 
time.  If  appreciable  current  is  taken,  the  electromotive  force 
drops,  but  when  the  circuit  is  again  opened  the  electromotive 
force  slowly  recovers  its  initial  value. 

90-  Dry  Cells. — Dry  cells  are  a  modification  of  the  Le  Clanch^ 
cell  and  as  they  are  very  light,  portable,  and  convenient,  they 
are  rapidly  replacing  other  types  of  cells.  The  word  *'dry  cell'' 
is  really  a  misnomer,  for  no  cell  that  is  dry  will  deliver  any 
appreciable  current.  In  fact  the  chief  cause  of  dry  cells  becoming 
exhausted  is  due  to  their  actually  becoming  dry. 
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A  cross-section  of  a  typical  dry  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  88.  The 
anode  is  sheet  zinc,  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  with  an  open 
top,  and  acts  as  the  coQtainer  of  tlje  cell.  The  binding  post  is 
soldered  to  the  top  of  the  zinc.  The  zinc  is  lined  with  some 
non-conducting  material  such  as  blotting  paper  or  plaster  of  paris. 
The  anode  consists  of  a  carbon  rod,  and  the  mixture  of  coke, 
carbon,  etc.,  which  surrounds 
this  rod.  The  rod  itself 
varies  in  shape  among  various 
manufacturers.  It  is  located 
axially  in  the  zinc  container 
and  the  binding  post  is  se- 
cured to  the  top  of  it.  The 
depolarizing  agent,  powdered 
manganese  dioxide,  is  mixed 
with  Genly  crushed  coke  and 
pressed  solidly  into  the  con- 
tainer between  the  carbon 
and  the  non-conducting  ma- 
terial which  lines  the  zinc. 
It  fills  the  cell  to  within  about 
an  inch  of  the  top.  Sal  am- 
moniac, with  perhaps  a  little 
zinc  sulphate,  is  added  and 
the  cell  then  sealed  with  wax 
or  some  tar  compound.  The 
outside  of  the  zinc  is  frequently  lacquered,  and  the  cells  are 
always  set  in  close-fitting  cardboard  containers. 

The  electromotive  force  of  a  dry  cell  is  about  1.5  volts  when 
new  but  this  drops  to  about  1.4  volts  with  time,  even  though  the 
cell  remains  idle.  A  cell  is  practically  useless  after  a  year  to 
18  months,  even  if  not  used  at  all.  The  internal  resistance  of 
the  cell  is  about  0.1  ohm  when  new  and  increases  to  several  times 
this  value  with  time.  The  polarization  effect  is  large  as  compared 
with  the  internal  resistance  so  that  a  low  value  of  internal  re- 
sistance is  not  important  except  as  an  indication  of  the  condition 
of  the  cell.  A  method  for  testing  the  condition  of  a  cell  is  to 
short-circuit  it  through  an  ammeter,  when  it  should  dehver  an 
inBtantaneouB  valiie  of  1.5/0.1  or  15  amp.,  if  in  good  condition. 


Fio.  8S.— Sectional  view— dry  cell. 
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When  new  the  current  under  these  conditions  may  reach  even 
25  amp.  When  delivering  appreciable  current  the  terminal 
voltage  is  very  nearly  1  volt. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  a  cell's  becoming  useless  is  the  using 
up  of  the  zinc  as  a  result  of  electrochemical  actions  in  the  cell. 
This  allows  the  solution  to  leak  out  and  to  dry  up  and  the  cell 
then  becomes  worthless.  The  life  of  a  cell  may  be  prolonged 
temporarily  by  introducing  fresh  solution,  but  the  results  are 
usually  far  from  satisfactory. 

As  is  well  known,  dry  cells  have  many  applications.  Their 
field  is  limited  to  suppl3ring  moderate  currents  intermittently, 
but  they  are  capable  of  supplying  very  small  currents  of  the 
magnitude  of  0.1  amp.  continuously.  They  are  used  exten- 
sively for  door  bells,  electric  bells,  buzzers,  telephones,  telegraph 
instruments,  gas  engine  ignition,  flash  lamps,  and  for  many  other 
purposes. 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 


91.  Storage  Batteries. — A  storage  or  secondary  cell  (sometimes 
called  an  accumulator)  involves  the  same  principles  as  a  primary 
cell,  but  the  two  differ  from  each  other  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  renewed.  The  materials  of  a  primary  cell  which  are 
used  up  in  the  process  of  delivering  current  are  replaced  by  new 
materials,  whereas,  in  the  storage  cell,  the  cell  materials  are  re- 
stored to  their  initial  condition  by  sending  a  current  through  the 
cell  in  a  reverse  direction.  For  this  reason  the  electrochemical 
products  resulting  from  the  discharge  of  such  a  cell  must  remain 
within  the  cell.  Therefore  if  a  cell  in  its  operation  gives  off 
material,  usually  in  the  form  of  gases,  so  that  it  cannot  be  brought 
back  to  its  original  condition  with  a  reverse  current,  it  is  not 
suitable  for  a  storage  cell.  For  example,  the  Le  Clanch6  cell 
gives  off  free  ammonia  gas  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  as  a 
storage  cell.  The  Daniell  and  gravity  cells  are  both  reversible 
and  hecnc  are  theoretically  capable  of  being  used  as  storage  cells; 
but  as  the  active  materials  go  *nto  solution  and  do  not  all  return 
during  the  reverse  cycle,  the  life  of  such  a  cell  would  be  limited. 
There  are  but  two  forms  of  storage  cells  in  common  use,  the 
lead'lead-acid  type  and  the  nickel-iron-alkali  iy^e.  In  both  of 
these  cells  the  active  materials  do  not  leave  the  electrodes. 
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92.  The  Lead  Cell.— The  principle  underlying  the  lead  cell 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment.  Two 
plain  lead  strips  (Fig.  89)  are  immersed  in  a  glass  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  These  are  connected  in  series  with  an  incandescent 
lamp  supplied  from  115-volt  direct  current  mains,  or  from  a 
battery.     When  current  flows  through  this  cell  bubbles  of  gas 


Flu.  89.— Furming  the  platca  of  an  cleniBnlary  lead  aloragc  cell. 

will  be  given  off  from  each  plate,  but  it  will  be  found  that  a  much 
greater  number  come  from  one  plate  than  the  other.  After  a 
short  time  one  plate  will  be  observed  to  have  changed  to  a  dark 
chocolate  color,  and  the  other  apparently  will  not  have  changed 
its  appearance,  A  easeful  examination,  however,  will  show  that 
the  metallic  lead  at  the  surface  of  the  latter  plate  has  started 
to  change  from  solid  metallic  lead  to  spongy  lead. 
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When  the  current  is  flowing  as  shown  in  Fig.  89  the  voltmeter 
connected  across  the  cell  will  regiater  about  2.5  volts.  If  the 
current  be  interrupted  by  pulling-  the  switch  the  voltmeter 
reading  will  fall  to  about  2.1  volts,  and  the  cell  will  now  be 
found  to  be  capable  of  delivering  a  small  current.  This  current 
is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  operate  a  small  buzzer  for  a  very 
short  period,  but  ihe  amount  of  energy  that  such  a  cell  can  deliver 
is  very  limited ;  even  the  small  current  taken  by  the  voltmeter 
is  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  cell  in  a  very  short  time.  As  the  cell 
discharges  the  voltage  drops  off  slowly  to  about  1.75  volts,  after 
which  it  drops  more  rapidly  until  it  becomes  zero  and  the  cell  is 
apparently  exhausted.  The  color  of  the  dark  brown  plate  will 
now  have  become  lighter  and  will  more  nearly  resemble  its 
initial  lead  color.  After  a  short  rest  the  cell  will  recover  slightly 
and  will  again  deliver  current  for  a  very  brief  period. 

The  plate  which  is  a  dark  chocolate  color  in  the  above  experi- 
ment is  the  positive  plate  or  cathode  and  the  one  which  is  par- 
tially converted  to  spongy  lead  is  the  negative  plate  or  anode. 
The  bubbles  which  were  noted  come  mostly  from  the  negative 
plate  and  are  free  hydrogen  gas.  When  the  current  is  passed 
through  such  a  cell  the  metallic  lead  of  the  positive  plate  becomes 
converted  into  lead  peroxide,  whereas  the  negative  plate  is  not 
changed  chemically,  but  is  converted  from  solid  lead  into  the 
spongy  form  which  is  Softer  and  more  porous  than  ordinary 
metallic  lead.  When  the  cell  is  dischai^ed  the  lead  peroxide  of 
the  positive  plate  is  changed  to  lead  sulphate  and  the  spongy 
lead  of  the  negative  plate  becomes  a  sulphate  so  that  they  both 
tend  to  become  electrochemically  equivalent. 

The  principle  of  the  cell  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  primary 
cell.  When  the  two  lead  plates  are  the  same  electrochemically, 
that  is,  when  both  are  load  sulphate,  no  current  flows.  When  the 
positive  is  converted  to  the  peroxide  and  the  negative  to  spongy 
lead  by  the  action  of  an  electric  current,  the  two  plates  become 
dissimilar  and  an  electromotive  force  exists  between  them.  This 
electromotive  force  is  about  2.1  volts,  the  excess  of  0.4  volt 
observed  in  charging  the  cell  being  necessary  to  overcome  the 
internal  resistance  and  polarization  effects.  This  simple  ex- 
periment illustrate^  the  principle  underlying  the  operation  of 
lead  storage  cells. 


V 
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The  chemical  reactions  which  take  place  in  a  storage  cell  are 
as  follows: 

Battery  discharged  Battery  charged 

(+ plate)  (-plate)  (+ plate)     (-plate) 

PbS04     +        PbS04    +  2H2O        ^  .      PbOi      +    Pb  +    2H,SO« 

Lead  sulphate  +  lead        +   water     is  changed     Lead         +    lead  +    sulphuric 

sulphate  to  peroxide  acid 

The  above  equation  shows  the  changes  that  occur  when  the 
battery  is  charged.  The  reverse  takes  place  on  discharge.  It 
will  be  noted  that  when  the  battery  is  being  charged  the  only 
change  that  takes  place  in  the  electrolyte  is  that  water  is  con- 
vert<>d  into  sulphuric  acid.  This  accounts  for  the  rise  of  specific 
gravity  on  charge.  On  discharge  the  sulphuric  acid  is  dissociated , 
and  reacts  with  the  lead  peroxide  to  form  water.  Therefore 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  decreases  when  the  cell  is 
discharging.  When  charging,  free  hydrogen  is  given  oflf  at  the 
negative  plate  and  oxygen  at  the  positive  plate.  Because  of  the 
explosive  nature  of  hydrogen,  no  flame  should  be  allowed  to  come 
in  proximity  to  a  storage  battery,  when  it  is  charging. 

It  would  not  be  practicable  to  construct  storage  cells  of  plain 
lead  sheets  such  as  were  used  in  this  experiment.  The  current 
capacity  of  the  cell  would  be  so  small  that  the  cell  could  not 
deliver  currents  of  commercial  value  for  any  length  of  time,  unless 
the  cell  were  made  prohibitively  large  in  order  to  secure  the 
necessary  plate  area. 

If  the  charging  of  the  elementary  cell,  Fig.  89,  were  carried 
further,  the  dark  lead  peroxide  of  the  positive  plate  would  be 
observed  \o  fall  off  in  flakes  and  drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  tum- 
bler. Therefore  in  a  commercial  cell  provision  must  be  made  to 
minimize  this  flaking  of  the  active  material. 

It  was  recognized  very  early  that  in  order  to  make  the  storage 
cell  commercial,  a  large  plate  area  must  be  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  acid  and  a  large  amount  of  the  lead  must  be  converted  into 
the  peroxide  and  so  become  active  material.  Thei'e  are  two 
methods  of  obtaining  this  result,  the  Plants  process  and  the  Faure 
process.  In  the  Plant 6  process  the  active  material  on  the  plates 
is  formed  from  the  metallic  lead  by  passing  a  current  through  the 
cell  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  reverse  direction,  which 
procedure  works  the  lead  on  the  surface  of  the  plates  into  active- 
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material.  This  procei*s  is  slow  but  may  be  accelerated  by 
adding  certain  acids  to  the  sulphuric  acid  during  the  rorming 
process.  The  Gould  plate  shown  in  Fig.  90  is  made  by  this 
process.  The  plate  is  first 
passed  under  revolving  steel 
wheels  which  convert  its 
surface  into  ridges  and  fur- 
rows, increasiDg  the  surface 
area  of  the  plate.  As  this 
process  weakens  the  plate 
mechanically,  certain  por- 
tions of  it  are  not  acted 
upon  by  the  vheels.  These 
portions  act  as  ribs  which 
give  support  and  mechanical 
strength  to  the  plate  and 
tend  to  prevent  buckling. 
The  active  material  is  then 
formed  electrically  by  the 
Phintfi  process.  The  negative  plate  is  made  from  the  positive 
by  redudog  the  peroxide  to  spongy  lead  by  an  electric 
current. 

Another  type  of  Plants  plate,  the 
Manchester  tjpe,  is  Hhown  in  Fig,  91. 
A  grid  made  of  lead  and  antimony  is 
perforated.  The  active  material  con- 
sists of  a  corrugated  lead  ribbon,  whirh 
is  coiled  into  spirals  and  pressed  inio 
the  perforations  of  the  grid.  The  per- 
oxide liawaRreatfr  volume  than  the  had 


Via.  91. — Plantj'  (Manchester)  positive  group  and  buttoo. 
from  which  it  is  derived.     Therefore  when  the  cell  is  charged,  these 
spirals  expand  and  become  more  firmly  embedded  in  the  plate.   The 
grid  itself  is  not  acted  upon  to  any  great  extent,  but  serves  as  a 
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mechanical  support.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of  plate  is  its 
rigidity  and  mechanical  strei^th.  It  has  less  overload  capacity 
than  other  types  and  possibly  the  life  is  slightly  less.  The 
ordinary  Plants  positive,  if  properly  cared  for,  should  be  good 
tor  from  1,800  to  2,400  complete  cycles  of  charge  and  dis- 
charge. The  negative  should  have  about  25  per  cent,  greater 
life  than  this. 

93.  Faure  or  Pasted  Plate. — This  type  of  plate  consists  of  a 
lead-antimony  lattice  work  or  skeleton  into  which  lead  oxide  is 
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Fia.  02. — Pasted  positive  and  nexative  plates. 


I  in  the  form  of  a  paste.  The  battery  is  then  charged. 
l%e  paste  on  the  positive  grid  is  converted  into  peroxide  and 
fliit  on  the  negative  grid  into  spoi^y  lead.  Various  types  of 
pasted  plates  are  shown  in  Fig.  92. 

-  Hie  chief  advantage  of  the  pasted  plate  is  its  highoverload 
capacity,  especially  for  short  periods,  together  with  its  lesser 
size,  cost,  and  weight  for  a  given  discharge  rate.  It  is  therefore 
very  useful  where  lightness  and  compactness  are  necessary,  such 
as  in  electrical  vehicle  batteries,  ignition  and  starting  batteries 
for  gasoline  cars,  etc.  The  pasted  type  of  positive  has  a  much 
shorter  life  than  the  Plants  type,  due  to  a  more  rapid  shedding 
of  the  active  material.     This  life  is  approximately  one-fourth  that 
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of  the  Plants  plates.     Cells  having  a  pasted  plate  for  the  negative 
and  a  Plants  positive  are  common. 

In  all  batteries  there  is  one  more  negative  than  positive  plate. 
This  allows  all  the  positives  to  be  worked  on  both  sides.  Were 
any  of  the  positives  to  be  worked  on  one  side  only,  the  expansion 
of  the  active  material,  which  occurs  when  it  is  converted  to  the 
peroxide  on  charge,  would  beunequalon  the  two  sides  of  the  plate 
and  buckling  would  result. 


1 
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Fio.  93.— Cut  away  of  an  Iron-clod  Exide  rell. 
"  Iron-clad  Exide." — In  order  to  overcome  the  erosion  of  active 
material  from  the  positive  plate  the  iron-clad  exide  has  been 
developed.  Its  positive  consists  of  a  lead-antimony  frame  which 
supports  a  number  of  perforated  hard  rubber  tubes.  An  irregu- 
lar lead-antimony  core  passes  through  the  center  of  each  tube  and 
serves  as  a  collecting  device  for  the  current.  The  peroxide  is 
prcHwd  into  the  tubes,  filling  the  space  between  the  core  and  the 
inner  wall  of  the  tube.  The  perforations  are  so  small  that  the 
peroxide  does  not  drop  out  readily.  An  ordinary  pasted  plate 
is  nwil  for  the  negative  plate  of  this  cell.     Although  expensive. 
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this  type  of  cell  has  a  long  life  and  can  stand  considerable  rough 
usage.  It  is  used  principally  to  operate  electric  vehicles.  A  view 
of  an  iron-clad  exide,  cut  away  to  show  the  assembly,  is  given  in 
Fig.  93. 

Storage  batteries  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  station- 
ary batteries  and  portable  batteries, 

94.  Stationary  Batteries. — The  plates  of  this  type  of  battery 
may  be  either  of  the  Plants  type  or  of  the  pasted  type,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  service.  For  merely  regulating  duty,  involv- 
ing only  moderate,  though  continual,  charging  and  discharging, 
the  Plants  plate  is  preferable.  Where  a  battery  is  installed  for 
emergency  service,  to  carry  an  enormous  overload  for  a  very  short 
I>eriod  during  a  temporary  shut-down  of  the  generating  apparatus, 
the  Faure  or  pasted  plate  is  preferable.  For  a  given  floor  area 
the  pasted  plate  can  discharge  twice  the  current  that  the  Plants 
plate  can  at  the  one-hour  rate,  and  at  less  than  the  one-hour  rate 
this  ratio  becomes  greater.  This  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  congested  city  districts  where  such  batteries  are  usually  lo- 
cated and  where  floor  area  is  very  valuable. 

96.  Tanks. — The  containing  tanks  are  of  three  general  types : 
glass,  earthenware,  and  lead-lined  wooden  tanks.  Glass  jars 
are  used  only  for  cells  of  small  capacity,  as  they  are  expensive  and 
have  not  the  requisite  mechanical  strength  in  the  larger  sizes. 
Earthenware  tanks  have  been  used  more  as  an  experiment  and  will 
probably  not  come  into  general  use.  The  wooden  tanks  must 
be  strong  and  well  made.  They  are  lined  with  sheet  lead.  The 
seams  of  the  lead  lining  must  be  sealed  by  burning  the  lead  with 
a  non-oxidizing  flame.  Solder  should  never  be  used.  The  wood 
should  be  painted  with  an  acid-resisting  paint,  such  as  asphaltum. 
An  occasional  application  of  linseed  oil  will  prevent  decomposition 
due  to  the  acid. 

When  glass  jars  are  used,  the  plates  are  suspended  by  pro- 
jecting lugs  which  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  jar.  (See  Fig.  100.) 
In  the  lead-lined  tanks,  the  plates  are  similarly  suspended  upon 
t.wo  glass  slabs,  ^i  in.  thick,  which  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
(See  Fig.  94.)  The  plates  of  like  polarity  are  burned  to  a  heavy 
lead  strip  or  bus-bar  to  which  the  current-carrying  lead  is  either 
burned  or  bolted.  There  should  always  be  a  liberal  space  be- 
tween the  plates  and  the  bottom  of  the  tank  to  allow  the  red  lead 
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peroxide  to  accumulate  without  ehort-circuittng  the  plates.  All 
types  of  stationary  batteries  should  have  a  glass  cover  to  reduce 
evaporation  and  to  intercept  the  fine  acid  spray  which  occurs 
during  the  charging  period. 

96.  Separators.— To  prevent  the  positive  and  negative  plates 
from  coming  m  contact  with  one  another,  several  types  of  sepa- 
rators have  been  tried.  Very  thin  perforated  hard  rubber  is  still 
in  use  for  small  cells,  but  this  is  unsuitable  for  larger  cells  as  the 
limited  area  of  the  perforations  offers  too  much  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  current  to  the  active  material.     Glass  rods  have 


l>een  suspended  between  the  plat-es,  but  these  arc  unaatinfactory 
because  there  is  still  opportunity  for  bits  of  peroxide  dropping 
from  the  positive  plate  to  lodge  l>etween  the  plates  and  cause  a 
short  circuit.  Moreover,  the  rods  are  not  a  complete  barrier  be- 
tween plates  so  that  the  expansion  of  the  active  material  on  either 
the  positive  or  the  negative  plate  maj  cause  a  short  circuit.  The 
most  satisfactory  separators  are  made  of  wood.  These  are  very 
thin  and  are  grooved  vertically  to  permit  the  circulation  of  the 
electrolyte.  They  are  specially  treated  to  remove  ingredients 
that  would  lie  <letrimental  to  the  electrolyte.  The  wood,  after 
being  treated,  is  not  attacked  by  the  acid.  These  separators 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  as  they  then  decompose 
very  readily.     After  being  received,  they  should  be  kept  wet 
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until  installed.     In  larger  sizea  of  batteries  the  separators  are 
held  in  place  by  dowel  pins.     (See  Fig.  95.) 

97.  Electrolyte. — The  electrolyte  should  be  chemically  pure 
sulphuric  acid.  When  fully  charged  the  specific  gravity  should 
be  1.210  for  Plants  plates  and  not  higher  than  1.300  for  pasted 
plates.  This  solution  may  be  made  from  concentrated  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol  8p.  gr.  1.84)  by  pouring  the  acid  into  water  in  the  fol- 
lowing ratios: 

Parts  Water  to  One  Part  Acid 

Specififl  fcavity  Volume  W«|ht 


1.240 


4.0 


Fia    96  — MeasurfMncnl  of  apecific  gra\  ity  in  a  stalionsrv  balWiy. 

A  large  amount  of  heat  is  evolved  when  acid  and  water  are 
mixed.  This  results  in  a  large  amount  of  steam  being  generated 
if  the  water  is  added  to  the  acid  This  should  be  avoided  as  it 
may  scatter  the  aoid,  break  the  coatainer  and  even  cause  per- 
sonal injury 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  solution  may  be  determined  directly 
by  the  use  of  a  hydrometer  This  consists  of  a  weighted  bulb 
and  a  graduated  tul>e  which  floats  m  the  liquid  as  shown  in  Fig. 
96.     The  bulb  floats  in  the  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be 
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m^awirwl,  and  the  sp^ifin  ip-avity  if  rpail  ar  rhe  point  where  the 
mirfftCft  of  the  liquid  int«T<;epM  the  rube,  ■■net  a  tube  ma.?  be 
left  RoatinfC  permanently  in  stAfionarj-  harreriea  in  a  represen- 
tative, (lell  called  a  pilot  rtU.  '  Fijj.  !W  ■ . 

The  small  amount  nf  lirjiiid  and  the  inafi-essibility  ot  vehicle 
and  :*T,arT.inx  hatr^rieft  make  rhe  iiae  of  :*uch  a  hjTirometer  im- 
pTtmible.     To  determine  the  -tpepififi  ip-avir.y  with  such  batteries. 


the  syrinfte  hydrometer  Hhown  in  FiR.  97  ia  u:3€d.  "  The  3jTinge 
containn  a  itmal)  hydrometer  anrl  when  sufficient  liquid  is  drawn 
into  the  Byringe  tul>e,  the  -imall  hj-flrometer  floats  and  may  be 
read  directly. 

FiR.  98  »how«  the  ehan^e  in  rtpeeifie  gravity  during  charge 
and  dixf^harxe.     ThiH  relation  i»  very  important,  as  the  specific 


gravity  of  the  electrolyte  is  an  accurate  indication  of  the  con- 
dition of  charRC  of  the  battery. 

98.  Specific  Gravity.— When  the  battery  is  cliarRed,  hydrogen 
is  given  off  at  the  negative  plate  and  oxygen  is  given  to  the  posi- 
tive plate  to  (iiiiivort  it  into  the  peroxide.  The  electrolji^e 
gives  up  water,  which  nieauH  that  the  solution  becomes  more  and 
more  coneentraled.  The  Mpeoific  gravity  will  rise  from  the 
complete  discharge  value  of  l.mO  to  1.210  when  fully  cliarged  as 
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shown  in  Fig.  98.  Point  a  is  called  the  gassing  point  because 
it  is  the  point  at  which  hydrogen  gas  is  given  oflf  rapidly.  Here 
the  specific  gravity  drops  off  sUghtly  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
hydrogen  bubbles  in  the  electrolyte.  After  the  charging  has 
ceased  the  specific  gravity  continues  to  rise  for  some  time.  This 
is  due  to  the  very  concentrated  acid  in  the  pores  of  the  active 
material  working  out  into  the  solution  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  hydrogen  bubbles  have  escaped  from  the  solution.  The  dis- 
charge curve  shown  in  Fig.  98  is  very  similar  to  the  charge 
curve.  The  specific  gravity  will  be  found  to  drop  even  after 
the  battery  has  ceased  to  deliver  current.  This  is  now  due  to 
the  dilute  acid  io  the  pores  of  the  active  material  passing  out 
into  the  solution.  The  specific  gravity  is  such  a  good  indicator 
of  the  state  of  charge  of  the  battery  that  the  hydrometer  reading 
is  generally  used  to  determine  how  nearly  charged  or  discharged 
the  battery  may  be. 

As  the  hydrogen  and  the  oxygen  gas  which  escape  from  the 
battery  during  the  charging  and  the  discharging  periods  are  only 
dissociated  water,  the  battery  loses  nothing  but  the  equivalent  of 
water.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  nothing  but  water  need  be  added 
to  replace  the  electrolyte.  A  small  amount  of  the  acid  is  carried 
away  as  a  spray  by  the  gas  bubbles,  but  this  loss  is  rarely  of 
appreciable  magnitude.  Acid  need  only  be  added  when  an 
actual  loss  of  electrolyte  takes  place,  such  as  occurs  with  a  leaky 
tank.  Distilled  water  is  used,,  as  a  rule,  to  replace  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  electrolyte.  If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  suitabiUty 
of  local  water,  the  battery  companies  upon  receipt  of  a  sample 
will  analyze  the  water  and  report  upon  the  matter  without 
charge. 

99.  Installing  and  Removing  from  Service. — The  plates,  tanks, 
electrolyte  and  containers  of  stationary  batteries  are  packed 
separately  when  shipped.  When  received  the  separators  should 
be  placed  immediately  where  they  may  be  kept  wet.  The  jars 
should  be  set  in  sand  trays  which  rest  on  insulators  as  shown  in 
Fig.  100.  The  plates  should  be  handled  carefully  and  placed 
in  the  jars  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  99.  The  separators 
should  be  carefully  slid  into  position  as  shown  in  Fig.  100.  As 
the  active  material  on  the  plates  is  more  or  less  converted  into 
lead  salts  during  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  these  salts  must 
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kh'J  it  L-  inipnui-tir-alilt-  lo  eh&r)[(-  ii  pc-nodirally  the  foUowing  pro- 
rtiflnri  i?  i»M-»«^ar>-  lo  prevent  -iulphation.  Give  the  battery  a 
full  frhin?*-,  then  ^phon  off  the  electrolyte,  which  may  be  saved 
and  agaici  u.«ed.  Fill  the  eelU  with  water  and  allow  them  to 
?ttaii<]  12  to  15  hours.  .Siphon  off  the  water  and  the  cells  will 
t-iand  i[idefinit4-ly  without  injur\-  to  the  plates.  To  put  back  in 
M-rv'u-t-.  fill  the  battery  with  the  eleetrolj-te  ha\ing  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.210  and  charfce  for  35  hours  or  more  at  the  nonnal 
rati;  or  itu  e<iuivalent. 

100.  Vehicle  Batteries. — In   the  design   of  batteries  for  pro- 
IH-llinK  vehicW  and  for  automobile  fitartmg  it  is  necessary  to 
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obtain  a  very  high  diitcharge  rate  with  minimum  weight  and 
size  Thcrpforc  pasttni  plates  are  used  for  both  positives  and 
negatives.  These  are  made  extremely  thin  and  are  insulated 
from  one  another  by  very  thin  wooden  separators.  They  are 
then  packed  tightly  into  a  hard  rubber  jar  as  shown  in  Fig.  101. 
This  jar  is  sealed  in  with  an  asphaltum  compound  to  prevent  the 
liquid   splashing   out.     There   in   a   hole  in   the  top  of  the  jar 


nil>ly  of 


which  is  closi'tl  with  a  cap.  This  permits  the  replenishing  of  the 
electrolyte  and  a  vent  in  the  cap  allows  the  gas<!s  to  escape. 
Because  of  the  high  discharge  rates  which  occur  where  this  type 
of  battery  starts  a  gasoline  engine,  and  because  of  the  necessity 
for  a  high  ampere  capacity  for  the  weight,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  electrolyte  is  a.s  high  as  1.280  an<l  1.300.  Further,  the 
amount  of  electrolyte  is  very  small  and  therefore  it  is  nece.'Wiry 
to  work  it  lietwtH-n  wide  limits,  the  lower  limit  l^eing  1.185  and 
the  upper  1.280  and  1.300. 
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The  individual  cells  are  mounted  beside  one  another  in  boxes 
or  crates  and  are  connected  together  on  top  by  lead  connectors 
which  may  be  burend  or  held  by  lead  nuts.  The  number  of  cells 
in  such  a  unit  depends  upon  the  voltage  which  is  desired. 

Vehicle  batteries  are  usually  shipped  assembled,  charged  and 
complete  with  the  electrolyte  so  that  they  are  ready  for  use  when 
received.     However,  a  preliminary  charge  ia  advisable. 

Because  of  its  ruggedness,  the  "Iron-clad  Exide"  {see  par.  93) 
is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  electric  vehicles. 

As  the  space  for  the  electrolyte  is  very  limited  in  veliicie 
batteries,  the  level  of  the  electrolyte  falls  quit«  rapidly,  so  that 
frequent  additions  of  water  are  necessary. 

101.  Rating  of  Batteries. — Practically  all  batteries  have  a 
nominal  rating  based  on  the  8-hour  rate  of  discharge.  Thus,  if 
a  Plants  battery  can  deliver  a  current  of  40  amp.  continuously 
for  8  hours,  the  battery  will  have  a  rating  of  40  X  8  =  320 
ampere-hours.  The  normal  charging  rate  of  such  a  battery  would 
be  40  amp.  Although  the  above  battery  is  just  capable  of 
delivering  40  amp.  for  8  hours,  it  would  not  be  able  to  deliver 
64  amp.  for  5  hours  ( =  320  ampere  hours)  but  only  88  per  cent, 
of  this  or  56.4  amp.  for  5  hours.  56.4  amp.  is  called  the  5-hour 
rate. 

Below  is  given  a  table  showing  the  percetnage  capacity  with 
various  dischai^e  rates. 

Discharge  rate,  houn 8  S  3  1 

Percentage  of  capacity  at  S-hour  rate; 

Plontetype 100  88  75  50 

Poetedtype 100  93  83  60 

This  falling  off  in  capacity  with  higher  rates  of  discharge  is 
due  to  the  inability  of  the  free  solution  to  penetrate  the  pores 
of  the  active  material.  Consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  reduce 
all  the  active  material  during  the  short  periods  of  discharge. 
After  such  a  battery  has  stood  a  short  time  it  will  be  found  to 
have  recovered  to  some  extent  and  is  therefore  capable  of  deliver- 
ing more  current,  after  apparently  having  become  exhausted. 
This  ia  due  to  the  free  solution  finally  penetrating  the  pores  of 
the  active  material. 

Batteries  are  able  to  discharge  at  enormous  rates  for  very  short 
intervals.     For  instance,  a  starting  battery  having  an  8-hour 
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rating  of  10  amp.  is  often  called  upon  to  supply  450  amp.  when 
doing  starting  duty. 

102.  Charging. — There  are  two  general  methods  of  charging 
a  battery,  the  constant  current  method  and  the  constant  poten- 
tial method.  In  the  constant  current  method  the  current  is 
kept  at  its  nominal  5-hour  or  8-hour  value  until  the  gassing  period 
begins.  (See  Fig.  98.)  If  the  plates  are  of  the  pasted  type 
the  current  should  be  reduced  about  one-half  when  gassing 
begins,  for  gassing  represents  a  waste  of  energy  because  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  charging  energy  is  used  in  merely  break- 
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Fia.  102. — Charging  a  starting  battery  from  110-volt  mains. 

ing  up  the  water  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  In  addition,  gassing 
'causes  the  battery  to  become  heated,  the  acid  is  carried  out  in 
a  fine  spray  by  the  bubbles  and  active  material  may  be  carried 
from  the  plates  by  the  mechanical  agitation  of  the  bubbles. 

The  charging  rate  with  Plants  plates  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
above.  The  charge  may  be  started  at  the  3-hour  rate  and  ended 
at  not  less  than  the  8-hour  rate. 

A  common  example  of  the  constant  current  rate  is  the  charg- 
ing of  low  voltage  batteries  from  110-volt  mains.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  102,  which  shows  the  charging  of  a  6-volt  starting 
battery.  It  should  be  definitely  determined  that  the  mains  sup- 
ply direct  current  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  know  which  main  is 
positive.  If  doubt  exists  as  to  the  polarity  and  a  voltmeter  is 
not  available,  dip  the  two  ends  of  the  wires  which  connect  the 
mains  to  the  battery  into  a  glass  ol  slightly  acidulated  water  or  in 
salt  water.     Bubbles  form  about  the  negative  wire.    When  using 
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however, 
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The    total  power  utilized  in  charging  the  battery 
126.5  X  40 

r.ooo 

The  terminal  voltage  of  a  cell  rises  on  being  charged,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  104.  The  terminal  voltage  is  about  2  volts 
at  the  beginning  of  charge  and  rises  slowly  to  about  2.4  volts, 
after  which  it  rises  very  rapidly  to  2.6  volta.  This  last  rise  occurs 
in  the  gassing  period.     This  final  rise  of  voltage  also  indicates 
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Fio.   104. — VultaRC  curves  on  charge  and  diacharRC  for  lead  coll. 


that  the  cell  is  nearing  the  completion  of  charge.  It  is  this  rise 
of  voltage  which  automatically  cuts  down  the  charging  rate  when 
the  constant  potential  method  is  used.  The  voltage  does  not  rise 
so  rapidly  when  the  charging  rate  is  reduced  toward  the  end  of 
charge,  because  of  the  lesser  IR  drop  in  the  cell  itself.  The 
rfrop  of  voltage  at  various  rates  of  discharge  is  shown  in  Fig.  104. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  battery  voltage  curve  at  the  8-hour 
discharge  rat«  is  fairly  flat,  which  is  a  very  distinct  advantage 
if  the  battery  is  used  to  supply  incandescent  tamps. 
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103.  Battery  Installations. — Batteries  should  be  installed  in 
dry,  well-ventilated  rooms.  Small  glass  jars  may  be  mounted  on 
wooden  racks  painted  with  asphaltum  paint.  (See  Fig.  100.) 
The  jars  are  set  in  glass  trays  containing  sand,  which  are  in  turn 
set  on  glass  insulators.  The  larger  battery  jars  should  be  set 
on  porcelain  pedestals  6  in.  or  so  above  the  floor.  The  floor 
should  be  of  acid-resisting  tile  or  vitrified  brick.  All  wooden 
surfaces  should  be  covered  with  asphaltum  paint.  The  room 
should  be  well  ventilated,  as  the  spray  which  is  carried  out 
of  the  jars  on  charge  settles  on  horizontal  surfaces  and  attracts 
other  moisture.  Therefore  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  stream  of 
air  sweeping  along  the  floor.  As  hydrogen  gas  is  given  off,  no 
flame  should  be  allowed  in  the  room  and  no  switches  should  be 
instiled  in  the  room.  In  addition  to  the  danger  due  to  the 
arcing  at  the  switch  contacts,  the  acid  in  the  air  will  corrode 
the  copper. 

104.  Temperature. — Below  is  given  the  relation  between  the 
freezing  point  of  the  electrolyte  and  its  specific  gravity.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  freezing  point  is  very  considerably  reduced 
with  increasing  values  of  the  specific  gravity,  so  that  if  a  battery 

^  is  well  charged  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing  in  the  temperate 
zone. 

Speei6c  gravity  Freesing  temp.  F. 

1.180 -    6** 

1.200 -  le** 

1 .  240 -  sr 

1 .  280 -  90** 

At  the  higher  temperatures  the  rate  of  diffusion  of  the  acid 
throughout  the  pores  of  the  active  material  is  increased  so  that 
the  rating  of  a  battery  increases  very  appreciably  with  increasing 
temperature.  Above  70**  this  increase  is  of  the  order  of  from 
0.5  to  1.0  per  cent,  per  degree  Fahrenheit. 

106.  Capacities  and  Weights  of  Lead  Cells. — Below  are  given 
the  relations  of  weights  to  kilowatt  capacity  for  the  various  types 
of  cells  which  have  just  been  described. 
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Kilowatt  Capacity  (as  Related  to  Weight)  of  Representattvb  Cells 

Manufactured  by 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Size  of  plates H  G                   MV 

No.  of  plates  per  cell 81  41                     13 

Type  of  plates *'Exide"  "Chloride     "Iron-clad" 

.  Accumulator" 

Weight  of  plates  in  cell,  lb 1,988  896  26 . 8 

♦Weight  of  cell,  lb 3,790  1,841  40.0 

Kilowatts — per  cell : 

For  1  hour 10.98  2.82                  0.237 

For  4  hours 4.16  1.22                  0.0904 

For  8  hours ...  2.42  0.764                0.0533 

Kilowatts — ^per  lb.  of  plates: 

For  1  hour 0.00552  0.00314*           0.00883 

For  4  hours 0.00209  0.00136             0.00337 

For  8  hours 0.00122  0.000853           0.00199 

Kilowatts — per  lb.  of  cell: 

For  1  hour 0.0029  0.00152             0.00592 

For  4  hours 0.001096  0.000663           0.00225 

For  8  hours 0.000638  0.000379           0.00138 

*The  necessary  insulating  supports  for  the  "H"  and  "G"  cells  and 
tray  for  the  "MV"  cell  are  not  included — these  add  approximately  2  per 
cent,  and  10  per  cent,  respectively  to  the  cell  weights. 

Type  H  "Exide"  batteries  used  in  central  station  stand-by  service. 
Largest  battery  150  cells,  169  plates  per  cell,  capacity  3,460  kw.  for  1  hour; 
two  other  batteries  3,420  kw.  each. 

Type  G  "Chloride  Accumulator"  used  in  power  plants  for  peak,  regulat- 
ing and  exciter  bus  service,  also  in  telephone  exchanges,  large  isolated 
plants,  etc.  Largest  battery  288  cells,  85  plates  per  cell,  capacity  1,700 
kw.  for  1  hour;  two  other  batteries  same  size  and  capacity. 

Type  MV  "Iron-clad  Exide"  used  in  electric  vehicles,  locomotives, 
industrial  trucks  and  tractors,  and  for  yacht  lighting,  etc. 


THE  EDISON  BATTERY 

106.  The  Nickel-iron-alkaline  Battery. — Instead  of  using 
acid  as  an  electrolyte,  the  Edison  cell  uses  an  alkali,  consisting 
of  a  21  per  cent,  potassium  hydrate  solution.  The  positive 
plate  consists  of  nickel  pencils  about  3^^  in.  diameter  and  4)^2 
in.  long,  filled  with  green  nickel  oxide.  As  the  nickel  oxide  is  a 
very  poor  electrical  conductor,  very  fine  metallic  nickel  flakes 
are  mixed  with  it  to  produce  sufficient  conductivity.  The 
negative   plate   consists   of  flat  perforated  nickel-plated  steel 
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Htftmpihipi,  eootaining  iron  ia  &  very  finely  dmded  form.  These 
flat  prickfrU  are  mounted  on  a  niekel-ptated  steel  hame  for  sup- 
port. Both  the  poeitive  and  the  negative  plates  ar«  shown  in 
Fig.  105. 

The  f;hemira]  reaction  in  the  ceQ  is  complex,  but  its  nature 
in  indieatM']  by  the  following  chemical  equation: 

PmUive  Plate  Xegatire  PlaU 

SKOH  +  6NiO,  +  3Fe  =  Ferf),  +  2Ni^4  +  8K0H 

The  aliove  read  from  left  to  ri^t  indicates  discharge,  and  read 
from  right  to  left  indicates  charge.     It  ia  to  be  noted  in  the  above 


-^rn- 


,   Ediaon  battery 


reaction  that  the  same  quantity  of  potassium  hydrate  solution 
(KOH)  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  equatio.n  This  indicates 
that  ultimately  all  the  reaction  occurs  between  the  electrodes 
themselves,  and  also  that  no  water  is  formed.  Therefore  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution  does  not  change  during  charge 
or  discharge. 

The  plates  all  have  a  perforated  lug  by  which  they  are  fastened 
together  with  a  steel  bolt  and  to  a  binding  post.  The  bolt  is 
threaded  and  steel  nuts  clamp  the  plates  together.  Steel  washers 
between  the  plates  act  as  spacers.  The  positive  and  negative 
plates  are  insulated  from  one  another  by  hard  rubber  grids. 
An  Edison  cell  assembly  is  shown  in  Fig,  106.  The  positive 
and  negative  assembly  is  placed  in  a  corrugated,  nickel-plated, 
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welded  Bteel  tank.  The  top  is  then  welded  to  the  rest  of  the 
contsiner.  The  binding  posts  are  insulated  from  the  cover  by 
hard  rubber  bushings.  In  the  top  is  a  valve  which  allows  the 
gases  to  escape  during  chaining  and  through  which  water  may  be 


FiQ.   107. — Vive  EdUon  Btoruse  cells 


added  to  the  electrolyte.  This  vafve  should  never  \>e  allowed 
to  bocome  so  encrusted  with  a  potash  deposit  that  it  sticks, 
because  the  internal  pressure  may  become  sufficient  to  cause  thp 
sides  of  the  container  to  bulge. 

The  individual  cells  are  usually  mounted  in  wooden  rucks, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  107,  the  cells  being  connected  together  by 
nickel-plated  steel  connectors. 


Houn  Charge  or  Diacharte  at  Nornuil  EUte 
Fiu.   lOS.— Voltage  rhangca  during  the  charge  and  diachargc  of  bii  EdiHon  celt. 

107.  Charging  and  Discharging. — The  Edison  cell  is  rated  on 
the  basis  of  a  5-hoiir  charging  rate.  Fig.  108  shows  typical 
charge  and  discharge  curves  for  the  Edison  battery.    It  will  be 
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noted  thaf.  the  average  voltage  on  discharjce  u»  about  1.2  volts 
per  eefl.  The  sperifiri  gravity  of  the  electroUte  changes  hut 
ftlightly  M)  that  it  cannot  he  used  to  indicate  the  condition  of 
charge,  an  with  the  learl  cell.  Moreover,  there  in  no  .-iharp  voltage 
ri5»e  near  the  completion  of  charge.  If  douhr  exist;?  as?  to  the 
condition  of  charge,  it  i.«  ari^iaable  to  give  an  overcharge  in  order 
U}  >>e  on  the  safe  side.  The  overcharge  does  not  injure  the  cell 
although  it  may  slightly  reduce  the  efficiency. 

Tlie  elect roijrte  in  an  Edison  cell  evaporates;  rapidly  and 
frequent  a/Jditions  of  water  are  necessarv'.  As  the  electroh'te 
in  changfrd  to  potasmum  carbonate  very  readily,  only  freshly 
difltillefl  water  should  be  used  in  replacing  the  electroh'te,  as 
tap  water  usually  contains  carbonates  in  solution.  In  spite  of 
the  usual  precautions,  the  electrol>'te  is  slowly  convertcfl  into 
fKitassiiirn  carfionat^f  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  it  should  Ix* 
replacf^J  fjy  fresh  electrol^'te  every  250  complete  cycles  of  charge 
and  discharge^ 

Th(;  Kflison  c(;ll  has  maii>'  advantages.  It  is  light,  rugge<l, 
and  can  stand  for  a  long  time  in  a  flischarged  condition  without 
ch(*mical  deterioration.  The  plates  do  not  buckle  and  the  active 
material  does  not  ''flake"  or  drop  from  the  plates. 

108.  Applications. — Edison  cells  are  used  for  vehicle  lighting 
and  ignition,  and  are  also  much  used  i  n  motor  boats. 
Th(;y  are  alwj  uswl  in  various  types  of  electric  trucks  and  for 
battery  str(»(»t  cars.  In  automobiles  they  are  not  generally 
hsckI  for  starting,  as  their  comparatively  large  internal  resistance 
does  not  permit  a  sufficiently  high  discharge  rat<}. 

Below  is  giv(»n  the  relation  between  the  battery  weight  and 
capacity. 

The  figures  are  based  upon  the  capacity  obtainable  on  normal 
charg(» : 


DtHcharKf'  ruto, 
houn* 

Wat.t-hoiirH  iht 
pouiid  of  roll 

Watt-hour8  per 
pound  of  plates 

1 

9 .  75 

18.35 

4 

14.95 

28.15 

H 

10.33 

30.80 

109.  Efficiency  of  Storage  Batteries. — The  efficiency  of  a 
storage  battery  is  the  ratio  of  the  watt-hour  output  to  the  watt- 
hour  input. 

For  example,  a  normally  discharged  cell  is  charged  at  a  uni- 
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form  rate  of  40  amp.  for  6  hours  at  an  average  voltage  of  2.3  volts. 
The  cell  is  then  completely  discharged  at  a  uniform  rate  of  38 
amp.  for  6  hours,  the  average  voltage  being  1.95  volts.  What  is 
the  efficiency  of  this  cell? 

.Watt-hours  output  =  38  X  1.95  X  6    =  445 
Watt-hours  input     =  40  X  2.3    X  6    =  552 

445 
Efficiency-  =  ^^^  or  80.7  per  cent. 

One  often  hears  of  the  ampere-hour  efficiency  of  a  storage 
battery.  As  amperes  do  not  represent  energy,  the  ampere-hour 
efficiency  is  not  a  measure  of  a  battery'^  ability  to  store  energy. 
In  the  above  example  the  ampere-hour  efficiency  may  be  found 
as  follows: 

Ampere-hours  output  =  38  X  6  =  228 
Ampere-hours  input     =  40  X  6  =  240 

228 
Ampere-hour  efficiency  =  ^75  or  95  per.  cent. 

The  much  lower  watt-hour  efficiency  is  due  to  the  great 
difference  between  the  voltage  of  charge  and  that  of  discharge, 
as  shown  in  Figs.  104  and  108. 

The  efficiency  of  a  storage  battery  varies  with  the  rate,  both 
of  charge  and  discharge,  and  somewhat  with  the  temperature. 
As  high  charge  and  discharge  rates  produce  relatively  high  PR 
and  polarization  losses,  the  efficiency  is  lowered  under  these 
conditions.  Further,  a  cell  may  be  charged  at  the  8-hour  rate 
and  dischargcl  at  the  3-hour  rate  and  have  an  apparent  efficiency 
of  60  per  cent.  This  does  not  represent  the  true  efficiency  as 
the  cell  actually  will  not  be  completely  discharged,  even  though 
it  appears  to  be.  Owing  to  the  inability  of  the  free  acid  to 
permeate  the  active  material,  nmch  of  the  active  material  has  not 
been  reduced,  and  after  a  short  time  the  cell  will  be  found  to  have 
recuperated  to  a  considerable  extent  and  to  be  able  to  deliver 
more  energy. 

The  ampere-hour  efficiency  of  a  storage  battery  is  of  the  order 
of  magnitude  of  95  per  cent.  For  a  complete  cycle  the  watt- 
hour  efficiency  of  a  stationary  battery  of  moderate  size  is  about 
80  per  cent,  at  the  8-hour  charge  and  discharge  rates.     The  watt- 
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hour  efficiency  of  a  large  stationary  battery  is  about  85  per  cent, 
under  the  same  conditions.  Where  a  battery  merely  "floats" 
and  the  cycle  of  charge  and  discharge  is  a  matter  of  minutes 
or  perhaps  of  seconds  even,  the  watt-hour  efficiency  may  be  as 
high  as  95  or  96  per  cent. 

The  ampere-hour  and  the  watt-hour  efficiency  for  the  fklison 
cell  are  less  than  for  the  lead  cell.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  Edison  cell  has  a  lower  electromotive  force  and  the  IR 
drop  is  proportionately  greater.  For  the  Edison  cell  the  ampere- 
hour  efficiency  is  about  82  per  cent,  and  the  watt-hour  efficiency 
about  60  per  cent. 

In  selecting  a  battery,  the  efficiency  is  but  one  of  the  factors  to 
be  considered.  The  first  costs  and  the  maintenance  of  batteries 
are  high  so  that  these  factors,  as  well  as  the  efficiency,  should  be 
given  due  consideration. 

Note. — The  uses  of  storage  batteries  in  the  generation  and 
distribution  of  power  are  considered  in  Chap.  XIV. 


Copper 
PlAtod 


Fkj,   109. — ('opper  plating  bath. 

110.  Electroplating.^ — Electroplating  is  a  very  important 
electrical  industry  and  is  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  batteries. 
The  principle  is  very  simple.  Assume  that  it  is  de^red  to  copper 
plate  a  carlwn  dynamo  brush.  The  portions  of  the  brush  to 
be  plated  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  as  shown 
in  Fig.  109.  A  copper  strip  is  also  immersed  in  the  solution  and 
is  connectetl  to  the  -h  terminal  of  a  dynamo  or  some  other 
source  of  direct   current   supply.     The  article  to  be  plated  is 

^ScK*  **SiAn(iard  Hi*ndUK>k/'  Fourth  Fxiition,  Section  19.  Pars.  186  to 
206.  for  a  more  complete  discu??sion. 
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connected  to  the  negative  terminal  of  this  supply.  Under 
these  conditions  the  current  will  carry  copper  from  the  solution 
and  deposit  it  on  the  carbon  brush.  This  copper  which  leaves 
the  solution  is  replaced  by  copper  which  is  carried  from  the 
copper  strip  (the  anode)  into  the  solution  so  that  there  is  no 
change  in  the  solution  itself.  The  current  should  be  such  that 
the  density  is  about  0.02  amp.  per  sq.  in.  of  the  surface  to  be 
plated. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  anode  be  of  the  metal  which  it  is 
desired  to  deposit.  Other  metals  may  be  used.  Under  these 
conditions,  however,  the  solution  in  time  becomes  contaminated 
by  the  going  into  solution  of  the  anode.  If  an  inert  substance 
such  as  carbon  is  used,  as  anode,  acid  is  formed  in  the  solution. 

The  only  opposing  electromotive  force  in  the  bath  just  de- 
scribed is  the  IR  drop  in  the  solution.  This  may  be  reduced  by 
bringing  the  electrodes  close  together,  but  if  the  electrodes  are  too 
close  together  the  deposit  will  not  be  uniform.  The  amount  of 
metal  deposited  per  second  is  proportional  to  the  current.  Because 
of  the  nature  of  electroplating  baths,  they  are  naturally  low 
voltage  devices.  When  practicable,  several  are  connected  in 
series.  A  low  voltage  and  high  current  generator  is  generally 
used  for -plating  purposes.  In  practice  there  are  many  refine- 
ments to  be  observed. 

Acid  is  added  to  the  solution  to  prevent  impurities  from  de- 
positing. A  cyanide  solution  of  copper  is  found  to  give  better 
results  than  the  sulphate.  Nickel,  tin,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  etc., 
may  be  deposited  by  the  use  of  suitable  baths  and  electrodes. 

A  gravity  cell  is  an  example  of  electroplating  in  which  the  source 
of  ciu*rent  is  derived  from  the  bath  itself.  The  current  flows 
from  the  zinc  to  the  copper  within  the  solution,  zinc  is  carried 
into  the  solution  as  sulphate  and  copper  is  deposited  or  plated 
from  its  sulphate  on  the  positive  electrode. 

Electrotyping  is  another  conmion  example  of  electroplating. 
An  impression  is  made  in  wax  with  the  type  or  object  to  be  re- 
produced. The  surface  of  the  wax  is  made  conducting  by  ap- 
plying a  thin  coat  of  graphite.  Copper  is  then  plated  on  this 
surface.  It  is  later  backed  by  type  metal  to  give  it  the  neces- 
sary mechanical  strength. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ELECTRICAL    INSTRUMENTS    AND    ELECTRICAL 

MEASUREMENTS 

111.  Principle  of  Direct  Current  Instruments. — If  a  coil  like 
that  shown  in  Fig.  110  carries  a  current,  a  magnetic  field  results 
(Chap.  IIj  with  a  north  and  a  south  pole  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
coil.  If  the  coil  carrying  current  be  placed  in  a  magentic  field, 
the  coil  will  tend  to  turn  in  such  a  direction  that: 

The  resulting  magnetic  field  due  to  both  the  main  field  and  that 
of  the  coil  will  be  a  maximum  (see  Par.  17,  Chap.  I) ,  and  the  north 


Fig.   no.— Magnetic  field  produced  by  an  instrument  coiL 

pole  of  the  coil  will  be  attracted  toward  the  south  pole  of  the  mag- 
netic field  and  the  south  pole  of  the  coil  will  be  attracted  to  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnetic  field. 

This  tendency  of  the  coil  to  turn  is  shown  in  Fig.  Ill  (a)  where 
the  coil  attempts  to  turn  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
If  the  coil  is  pivoted  and  free  to  turn  it  will  reach  the  position 
Hhown  in  Fig.  Ill  (b).  Under  these  conditions  the  coil  has 
plac(Hl  itself  in  such  a  position  that  its  flux  is  acting  in  the  same 
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direction  as  that  of  the  main  field.  Also  the  unlike  poles  are  as 
near  each  other  as  possible  and  the  like  poles  are  as  far  away 
from  each  other  as  possible. 

This  behavior  of  a  coil  carrying  a  current  and  placed  in  a  mag- 
netic field  should  be  thoroughly  understood,  for  it  is  the  under- 
lying principle  of  most  current  measuring  instruments  and  is 
in  addition  the  principle  upon  which  all  electric  motors  operate. 

Current  Up  ® 
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Current  Down  ® 

(a)  Coil  tending  to  turn  in  a  magnetic  field 
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(b)  Ultimate  position  of  coil 

Km.   111. — Turning  moment  of  an  instKumont  coil. 

112.  The  D'Arsonval  Galvanometer.^-A  galvanometer  is  a 
sensitive  instrument  used  for  mciiauring  and  detecting  small 
electric  currents.  The  D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  which  is 
base<l  on  the  principle  of  a  coil  turning  in  a  magnetic  field,  is  the 
most  common  type  of  galvanometer.  Due  to  its  simplicity  it 
has  superseded  practically  all  other  types.  In  addition  it  is 
comparatively  rugged  and  is  not  appreciably  affected  by  stray 
magnetic  fields.  Fig.  112  shows  the  principle  of  its  construc- 
tion. A  coil  of  very  fine  wire  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of 
a  permanent  magnet  by  means  of  a  filament,  usually  a  flat  strip 
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iA  phosphor-bronze.  The  coil  may  }>e  wound  with  or  without 
s  bobbin.  The  lx>bt>in  is  luiually  of  fiber,  or  of  aluminum.  The 
advantage  of  an  aluminum  bobbin  will  be  considered  later. 

Between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  a  soft  iron  core  is  usually  placed 
(Fig.  112  and  Fife-  113).    The  addition  of  this  core  results  in  two 
distinct      advantages.      The 
\  \  length  of  the  air  path  is  re- 

duced so  that  the  amount  of 
flux  hnking  the  coil  is  in- 
creased, thus  making  the 
galvanometer  more  sensitive; 
the  flux  tends  to  enter  the 
core  radially.  This  last  effect 
makes  the  deflections  of  the 
galvanometer  almost  directly 
proportional  to  the  current 
flowing  in  the  galvanometer 
coil. 

The  coil  is  usually  sus- 
pended by  a  phosphor-bronse 
filament.  Any  turning  of  the 
coil  produces  torsion  in  the 
filament  which  opposes  the 
turning  of  the  coil  and  is 
called  the  restoring  force. 
When  the  moment  of  the  re- 
storing force  and  the  turning 
moment  due  to  the  current 
are  equal,  the  galvanometer 
assumes  a  steady  defiection. 
■'  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  galvanometer  deflection 
is  proportional  to  the  current. 
This  phosphor-bronze  filament  usually  serves  as  one  of  the 
leading  in  wires  carrying  current  to  the  coil.  The  other  leading 
in  wire  consists  of  a  very  flexible  spiral  filament  fastened  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coil,  as  shown  in  Fig.  112. 

There  are  two  common  methods  of  reading  the  deflection 
of  a  galvanometer.    A  plane  mirror  is  mounted  on  the  coil  system 


—Principle  of  the  D' Arson  vol 
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and  a  scale  and  telescope  arc  mounted  about  ^^  m.  from 
the  galvanometer.  The  reflection  of  the  scale  in  the  mirror 
can  be  seen  with  the  telescope  (Fig.  114).  When  the  mirror 
turns,  the  reflection  of  the  scale  in  the  mirror  deflects.     The 


c  upon  the 


value  of  this  deflection  is  determined  by  means  of  a  cross  hair 
in  the  telescope. 

Another  method  is  to  use  a  concave  mirror  on  the  galvanom- 
eter moving  system.  A  lamp  filament  is  placed  some  distance 
from  the  mirror  and   its  image  focused  on   a  ground  glass  to 


Fio,   114. — Telescope  lynd  scale 


which   a   scale  graduated   in  centimeters  is  fastened.     As  the 
mirror  deflects  the  beam  of  light  travels  across  the  scale. 

Damping. — If  a  galvanometer  coil,  which  is  hung  freely, 
starts  to  swing,  it  will  continue  swinging  for  some  time  unless  it 
is  in  some  way  retarded  or  damped.  One  method  of  damping 
is  to  attach  an  air  vane  to  the  coil.     This  air  vane  is  enclosed  so 
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It  consists  of  three  or  four  separate  resistances  which  are  plugged 
across  the  galvanometer  one  at  a  time.  These  are  so  adjusted 
in  value  that  with  a  given  current  to  be  measured  the  successive 
galvanometer  currents  are  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  1.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  galvanometer  is  to  measure  ^^o  the  external  cur- 
rent, the  top  resistance,  Fig.  115  (a),  is  of  such  a  value  that  it 
shunts  ^i'o  of  the  current  away  from  the  galvanometer  when  it 
is  plugged  across  the  galvanometer,  etc. 

To  determine  the  values  of  these  resistances  proceed  as  follows. 

r 

Let  Rg  =  galvanometer  resistance. 

Ig  =  galvanometer  current  for  full  scale  deflection. 
/  =  circuit  current. 
/,  =  shunt  current. 
Rm  =  shunt  resistance. 

To  reduce  the  galvanometer  deflection  to  one-tenth  the  value 
which  it  would  have  if  all  of  the  current  /  passed  through  the 
galvanometer,  Ig  must  be  one-tenth  of  /.     That  is. 

Ig     ^       1 
/  10 

The  shunt  current 


(1) 


I.  =  I  -  I,  (2) 

But  the  shunt  current  and  tlie  salvanoinoter  current  are  in- 
versely as  their  respective  resistances.     Hence: 

R,  ^I.  ^I  -I, 

R»  Ig  Ig 


(3) 


as 


la     = 
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°       10        " 
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/  -  /  10 
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reduction  of  100  to  1 
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Apf^irti    rS/iatri. — ^Ti«  Aprinti   shunt  if^  idiown  in  Kg;.  115  *!j- 

iittmuimlfc.  (.Hm^-  liut*  ^emullttl  if  permuiHnitih'  (tinmnrtod  iio  one 
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If  |»uuit  <  Iff-  uicn  «d  Xf  c.  wIkht  rcsHOaiKte  Aa  if  ^3  dim*  ^4*"  total 
«ftiwutiit»%^  AB.  tiiH  DOilvuiiimtfnfer  deAetniiaxi  wSl  ^  -^i  im*  <rf  i^ 
;um\miuiii  vaiiH-  If  T  Ik-  nii^vwd  v»  ?i.  viiew  Jl?>  if  ^:i^h>  <rf  the 
i^^ftutfuuio^-  AS.  Tilit  |»ilviiiiciiitt)tf€Er  d«fiwniaii  viD  iie  ^i|rM»  of  it« 

l^iie  adr»arLttjR5f  cif  'iht  ATrton  ^husi  ajf : 
3    A  ^121)1  if  b^i^L*H.lik'  ifO  hsiy  gbhrioiazDerier.  repiitDess  of 
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«iiK^  jpr^»  h  wumjiiii  TiJof  cif  dRTTipiTigr  jj^  opfxi  •Qnniit  bdDistic 
«uwt«ur«rD«itf..  Sfie  fiiu-.  lZi9. '  Wlieii  ilie  siimii  2«  JMljosted  to 
^r^  tdUfr  TTrii¥^TriTmi  gaiTfijKmHneT  dt^fic^rcicm,  this  dcAectkm  for 
iij^  ^OiSjjtt^  rbiii^  <^  *^T\enih^  carmii  15  le»f  tiuis  it  vxNild  be  were 
lUi^  ^ujui  iMf^t  ufi^  Thfit  i$^.  the  masizDiain  smisithilT  of  the 
i^r:iiSjt(jtsjifUfT  if  rndiKied  1>T  thf  additaon  of  the  dmnt.  If  the 
^^.i-uftit  iot/^t  21  f*!*iif^jiij^^  of  oiJt  5  tmieF  that  of  the  gidTmnometer 
tiiM^  ^(tjLtiitii'ilv  viB  lie  reduced  odIt  is  the  mtio  of  6  to  5..miuch 

^  m  W 

in^  wA  wmsJly  ob^ectioiuible. 

114.  Ammeters. — An  ammeter  if  an  elertncalinstniment  which 
w^^tJmpf^:  the  current  flowing  in  an  deetrie  ciimit. 

Titf^rti  wfrT*^  many  «iriy  types  of  ammeters,  most  of  which 
d^fptffwU^i  for  their  operation  upon  the  pull  exerted  b3'  a  solenoid 
ou  fiijtttt:  typf.  of  iron  plunger.  The  amount  of  pull  is  dependent 
uiMfii  iiifr  current  strength  in  the  solenoid,  so  by  restraining  the 
rrir>tjon  of  the  plunger  by  gra\'ity  or  by  means  of  a  spring, 
ittfz  d#;flf?rrtion  of  a  pointer  attached  to  the  plunger  might  be 
rmuJe  U)  read  amperes.     Fig.  116  shows  a  tj-pical  instnunent  of 
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this  class.  Such  an  instrument  is  inaccurate,  due:  (1)  To  mag- 
netic hysteresis  or  lag,  which  for  a  given  current  results  in  a  higher 
reading  for  decreasing  values  of  current  than  for  increasing  values. 
(2)  The  weight  of  the  plunger  makes  it  impossible  to  mount  the 
moving  system  so  that  the  fric- 
tion error  is  negligible.  (3)  The 
isntrument  is  not  damped,  and 
fluctuates  violently  no  slightly 
fluctuating  loads. 

For  direct-current  measure- 
ments, the  Weston  instrument, 
developed  by  Eklward  Weston, 
has  come  into  almost  universal 
use.  The  instrument  is  based 
ontheprincipIeoftheD'Arsonval  f,„.  u6.-E«rty  type  of  plunger 
galvanometer,  but  it  is  so  con-  ammeicr. 

structed  that  it  is  easily  portable 

and  it  is  provided  with  a  pointer  and  scale  for  indicating  the 
deflet'tions  of  the  moving  coil. 

The  essential  parts  of  the  instrument  are  shown  in  Fig.  117. 
As  in  the  D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  a  permanent  magnet  is  nec- 
essary, being  madein  horse- 
shoe form.  Two  soft-iron 
pole  pieces  are  fitted  to 
the  magnet  poles  and  a 
eylindrical  core  is  held  be- 
tween these  pole  pieces  by 
u  strip  of  brass.  This  gives 
a  uniform  air  gap  and  a 
radial  field.  The  length  of 
the  air  gap  is  very  much 
shorter  than  is  usual  with 
D'Arsonval  galvanometers. 
,  The  moving  coil  is  made  of 
very  fine  silk-covered 
copper  wire  wound  on  an  aluminum  bobbin.  The  aluminum 
bobbin,  besides  supporting  the  coil  mechanically,  also  makes 
the  instrument  highly  damped.  This  damping  is  due  to  the 
currents  set  up  in  the  aluminum  because  of  its  cutting  the 
magnetic  field. 


^emCDt  of  B  Wsston  in 
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Instead  of  suflpendiDj;  the  coil  by  a  filament,  it  is  supported 
at  the  top  and  bottom  by  hardened  steel  pivots  turniog  in  cup- 
shaped  jewels,  usually  sapphire.  This  method  of  supporting 
the  moving  coil  is  almost  fric- 
tionless  and  makes  the  instru- 
ment portable,  whereas  the 
D'Arsonval  galvanometer  is  not 
so.  The  current  is  led  in  and 
out  of  the  coil  by  two  flat  spiral 
springs,  one  at  the  top  of  the 
coil  and  the  other  at  the  bottom. 
These  springs  also  serve  as  the 
controlling  device  for  the  coil. 
That  is,  any  tendency  of  the  coil 

iS^uirelii  miiii^-oiimerer." to  turn  is  Opposed  by  those  Iwo 

springs.  The  top  and  the 
bottom  springs  are  coiled  in  opposite  drroctions  so  that  the 
effect  of  change  of  temperature,  which  causes  a  spiral  spring 
to  coil  or  uncoil,  will  not  cause  the  needle  to  leave  its  zero 
position.  A  very  hght  and  deUcate 
aluminum  pointer  is  attached  to  the 
moving  element  to  indicate  the  deflect  ion 
of  the  coil.  This  is  carefully  balanciti 
by  very  small  counter- weights  so  that 
the  whole  moving  element  holds  its  zero 
position  very  closely,  even  if  the  instru- 
ment is  not  level.  The  pointer  moves 
over  a  graduated  scale,  which  may  be 
marked  in  volt*i  or  in  amperes  as  the 
case  may  be.  Because  of  the  radial 
field,  the  deflection  of  the  moving  coil 
in  this  type  of  instrument  is  practically 
proportional  to  the  current  in  the  mov- 
ing coil,  so  that  the  scale  of  the  instru- 
ment has  substantially  uniform  gradu- 
ations, which  is  desirable.     Theinfernal  "  

connections   of  a   Weston  instrument  are  shown  in  Fig.   118. 

Instruments  of  this  construction  having  very  weak  springs  are 

often  used  for  portable  galvanometers.     Although  lacking  the 


ton  portable 
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extreme  sensitivity  of  the  suspended  type,  they  can  be  made 
sufficiently  sensitive  for  certain  classes  of  work  and  their  rugged- 
ness  and  portability  make  them  very  useful.  Such  a  galvanom- 
eter is  shown  in  Fig.  119. 

The  moving  coil  of  Weston  portable  instruments  deflects  to  the 
full  scale  value  with  about  0.01  amp.  in  the  coil.  Therefore,  to 
measure  currents  greater  than  this,  the  larger  portion  of  the 
current  must  be  diverted  from  the  moving  coil  by  a  shuni. 
The  shunt  is  merely  a  low  resistance,  usually  made  of  manganin 
strip  (Af)  brazed  to  comparatively  heavy  copper  blocks  (c)  as 


Ammeter  or 
MilliToUmeier 


Current. 


Fio.   120. — Ammeter  with  an  external  shunt. 

shown  in  Fig.  120.  Two  sets  of  binding  nuts  are  fastened  to  the 
copper  blocks.  The  heavy  wing  nuts  (BB)  are  for  carrying  the 
main  current  through  the  shunt.  The  small  posts  (bb)  are  used 
to  connect  the  ammeter  leads.  The  copper  blocks  serve  two 
purposes.  They  are  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat,  so  carry 
the  heat  away  from  the  manganin  strip,  and  their  low  resistance 
keeps  all  parts  of  each  copper  block  at  very  nearly  the  same 
potential.  The  ammeter  is  in  reality  a  voltmeter  reading  the 
voltage  drop  across  a  resistance.  A  complete  set  of  shunts, 
with  their  current  ratings,  is  shown  in  Fig.  121.  The  heavy  cop- 
per terminals  for  connection  to  bus-bars  should  be  noted. 
The  voltage  drop  across  the  shunt  is 
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That  is,  the  current  divides  between  the  instrument  and  the 
shunt  inversely  as  their  resistances. 

Example. — Assume  that  an  instrument  has  a  resistance  of  4  ohms,  the 
shunt  a  resistance  of  0.0005  ohm,  and  that  the  line  current  is  90  amp. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  instrument  current? 

As  the  current  in  the  line  differs  from  the  shunt  current  by  a  very  small 
amount,  the  two  may  be  assumed  equal.     Then, 

90  ^       4 

U      0.0005 

/.  -  0.0113  amp. 

For  accuracy,  the  current  must  always  divide  between  the 
instrument  and  the  shunt  in  a  fixed  ratio.  This  means  either 
that    the    resistance   of    the 


vvwvv* 

R.k 

Fig.   122. — Division  of  current  between 
an  ammeter  and  its  shunt. 


shunt  and  the  resistance  of  the  /-       ^• 

instrument  must  not  change 
at  all  or  that  both  must 
change  in  the  same  ratio. 
As  the  shunt  operates  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  the 
instrument,  it  should  be  made 
of  a  metal  whose  resistance 

does  not  change  appreciably  with  the  temperature,  such  as 
manganin.  The  resistance  of  the  instrument  circuit  should  also  re- 
main constant.  The  resistance  of  the  leads  connecting  the  shunt 
to  the  instrument  should  remain  constant  and  the  leads  with  which 
the  instrument  is  calibrated  should  always  be  used  to  connect  the 
shunt  to  the  instrument.  The  lugs  and  binding  post  contacts 
should  be  kept  clean  from  oxide  and  dirt.  A  low  adjustable  re- 
sistance (the  spiral,  Fig.  118)  is  connected  inside  the  instrument. 
By  varying  this  resistance  the  instrument  is  adjusted  to  its  shunt. 
An  ammeter  with  an  external  shunt  may  be  made  to  have  a 
large  number  of  scales  or  ranges.  Assume  in  the  example  just 
given  that  the  instrument  gives  full  scale  deflection  when  the 
instrument  current  is  0.0125  amp.  The  volts  across  the  instru- 
ment terminals  are  0.0125  X  4  =  0.050  volt  or  50  millivolts. 
Dividing  this  voltage  by  the  shunt  resistance,  the  shimt  current 
is 

T  ^'^^  inn 

^  =  0.0005  "^^^™P- 
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The  instrument  then  deflects  full  scale  with  100  amp.  in  the 
line. 

If  a  shunt  having  a  resistance  of  0.005  ohm  be  substituted, 
the  50  millivolts  drop  across  the  shunt  may  be  obtained  with  10 
amp.  (10  X  0.005  =  0.050).  Therefore  a  10  scale  anmieter 
results.  By  the  choice  of  suitable  shunts  the  same  instnmient 
may  be  made  to  give  full  scale  deflection  with  1  amp.,  and  with 
5,000  amp.  For  instance,  all  the  shunts  shown  in  Jig.  121 
could  be  used  with  the  same  instrument  and  as  many  different 
scales  thereby  obtained. 

In  the  smaller  sizes  of  instruments  up  to  50  amp.  and  where 
only  one  scale  is  desired,  the  shunt  is  usually  placed  within  the 
instrument.  For  ranges  between  50  and  100  amp.  the  use  of 
an  internal  or  an  external  shunt  is  optional.  Above  100  amp.  it 
is  usual  to  have  the  shunt  external  to  the  instrument  on  account 
of  its  size  and  its  heating  loss. 

An  ammeter  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  a  voltmeter 
by  the  fact  that  its  binding  posts  are  heavy  and  are  of  bare  metal, 
except  in  the  case  of  an  instrument  having  an  external  shunt. 
Th<^  posts  of  millivoltmeters  and  voltmeters  are  of  much  lighter 
construction  and  the  metal  posts  are  covered  with  hard  rubber, 
mostly  for  insulation  purposes. 

Any  instrument  when  connected  in  a  circuit  should  disturb  the 
circuit  conditons  as  little  as  possible.  An  ammeter  shunt,  as  it 
goes  in  series  with  the  line,  should  have  as  low  a  resistance  as  is 
practicable,  so  that  when  it  is  connected,  very  little  additional 
resistance  is  introduced  into  the  circuit.  To  protect  ammeters 
from  heavy  currents,  etc.,  provision  may  be  made  for  short- 
circuiting  them  when  readings  are  not  being  taken. 

115.  Voltmeters. — The  construction  of  a  voltmeter  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  an  ammeter  in  so  far  as  the  move- 
ment and  magnet  are  concerned.  (See  Fig.  117.)  The  moving 
coil  of  the  voltmeter  is  usually  wound  with  more  turns  and  of 
finer  win>  than  that  of  the  ammeter  and  so  has  a  higher  resist- 
ance. The  princi[>Hl  difference,  however,  lies  in  the  manner  of 
tH)Uuecting  the  instrument  to  the  circuit.  As  a  voltmeter  is 
ivnuected  directly  acn>ss  the  line  to  measure  the  voltage,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  voltmeter  take  as  little  current  as  is  practicable. 
Because  of  its  eomi>aratiyely  low  resistance,  the  mo\'ing  coil  of 
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the  voltmeter  cannot  be  connected  directly  across  the  line,  as  it 
would  ordinarily  take  an  excessive  current  and  might  be  burnt 
out.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  connect  a  high  resistance  in 
series  with  the  moving  coil.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  123.  By 
Ohm's  Law  the  current  through  the  instrument  is  proportional  to 
the  voltage,  so  that  the  instrument  scale  can  be  graduated  in 
volts.  The  resistance  required  is  easily  determined.  Assume 
that  an  instrument  gives  full  scale  deflection  with  0.01  amp.  in 
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Fig.  123. — Methods  of  connecting  resistance  in  a  voltmeter. 


the  moving  coil,  and  that  the  coil  resistance  is  20  ohms.  If  it  is 
desired  that  the  instrument  indicate  150  volts,  full  scale,  then  the 
total  resistance  of  the  instrument  circuit  must  be 

V       150 


R  =   \  = 


0.01 


=  15,000  ohms. 


As  the  instrument  has  a  resistance  of  20  ohms,  this  means  that 
14,980  ohms  additional  are  necessary. 

If  it  be  desired  that  this  same  instrument  also  have  a  full  scale 
deflection  with  15  volts,  the  resistance  of  14,980  ohms  may  be 

15 
tapped  so  that  the  resistance  OB  (Fig.  123  (a))  =  =  1,500 

ohms,  and  this  tap  can  be  brought  to  a  binding  post.  Another 
method  of  securing  the  same  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  123  (6).  Wind 
another  resistance  equal  to  1 ,500  —  20  =  1 ,480  ohms  and  connect 
it  from  a  binding  post  to  the  junction  of  the  resistance  and  the 
moving  coil.  This  last  method  is  advantageous  as  it  permits 
independent  adjustment  of  each  resistance;  also  injury  or  repair 
in  one  resistance  does  not  affect  the  other. 

116.  Multipliers  or  Extension  Coils. — The  range  of  a  voltmeter 
having  its  resistance  iiK  orporated  within  the  instrument,  may  be 
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increased  by  the  use  of  external  resistance  connected  in  series 
with  the  instrument. 

Example, — A  150  scale  voltmeter  has  a  resistance  of  17,000  ohms.  What 
external  resistance  should  be  connected  in  series  with  it  so  that  its  range  is 
(a)  300  volts?     (6)  600  volts? 

(a)  In  order  to  maintain  the  same  current  through  the  instrument  at  300 
volts  as  flows  at  150  volts,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  must  be  doubled. 

Therefore,     17,000  X  2  =  34,000  ohms  are  neces8ar>'. 

As  the  instrument  already  has  17,000  ohms,  the  added  resistance  will  be, 

34,000  -  17,000  =*  17,000  ohms.     Ana, 

(6)  The  total  resistance  must  now  he, 

j^   X  17,000   =  68,000  ohms. 

As  17,000  ohms  is  already  within  the  instrument,  68,000  —  17,000  =  51-, 
000  ohms  must  he  added  external  to  thie  instrument.     Ans, 

External  resistances  used  in  this  manner  are  called  multipliers, 
or  sometimes  extension  coils.  They  are  usually  placed  within  a 
perforated  box  and  the  terminals  brought  out  to  binding  posts. 
The  multiplying  power  of  the  multiplier  is  marked  near  a  terminal. 

The  equation  giving  the  relation  between  the  resistance  of 
the  multiplier  Rx,  the  resistance  of  the  instrument  /?■,,  and  the 
multiplying  power  M  is  as  follows: 

M  =  ^^-tK-  (49) 

Example, — In  the  above  problem 
(6)  the  multiplying  power  of  the 
multiplier  is  as  follows: 

^  ^  51,000  -hJ7,000 
17,000 

117.  Hot  Wire  Instruments. 

In  the  instruments  hereto- 
fore  considered,  the  action  of 
the  instrument  depends  on 
(o)  the  electromagnetic  action  of 
a  current.     There  is  another 

Fio.    124.— Principle    of    Hartmann  and     type  of  instrument  which  de- 
Braun  hot-wire  instrumonts.  *       ,     ^        ..     .     ,.       .. 

pends  for  its  indications  upon 
the  heating  action  of  the  current.  A  diagram  of  this  instrument 
is  shown  in  Fig.  124.  A  Bis  a  fine  wire  of  platinum-silver  through 
which  the  current  passes.     At  C,  a  wire  CF  is  attached  to  AB. 
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At  E,  on  CF,  a  silk  fiber  EH  is  attached.  This  passes  around 
the  pulley  ir,  and  is  held  in  tension  by  the  spring  H.  When  a 
current  flows  through  AB,  the  heat  expands  the  wire  AB,  re- 
ducing the  tension  in  the  wire  CPy  and  allowing  the  spring  H 
to  pull  the  silk  fiber  to  the  left.  This  fiber,  acting  on  the  pulley 
W,  moves  the  pointer  P  over  the  scale. 

T^lien  used  as  an  anuneter,  a  shunt  is  necessary  unless  the 
current  is  very  small.  When  used  as  a  voltmeter,  a  high  re- 
sistance is  connected  in  series  with  the  wire  AB. 

This  t>T)e  of  instnunent  is  "dead  beat,"  that  is,  it  is  very  slug- 
gish in  its  behavior  and  only  reaches  its  ultimate  deflecton  after 
the  lapse  of  considerable  time.  This  is  an  advantage  in  the 
measurement  of  fluctuating  currents  as  the  needle  follows  the 
fluctuations  very  slowly  so  can  be  accurately  read.  Another 
advantage  of  the  hot  wire  type  of  instrument  is  that  it  can  be 
used  for  alternating  as  well  as  for  direct  ciurents.  It  is  often 
used  as  a  transfer  instrument  to  measure  alternating  currents  in 
t^rms  of  direct  current.  This  type  of  instrument  is  particularly 
useful  for  the  measurement  of  high  frequency  alternating  currents, 
as  its  indications  are  independent  of  the  frequency  if  a  shunt  is 
not  used.  For  this  reason  this  type  is  very  useful  in  radio  teleg- 
raphy. Such  instruments  are  affected  by  temperature  and  do 
not  hold  their  calibration  for  very  long  periods.  Therefore,  for 
accurate  work  they  should  be  calibrated  at  the  time  of  using. 

ELECTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS 
Measurement  of  Resistance 

118.  Voltmeter-ammeter  Method. — The  resistance  of  any 
portion  of  an  electric  circuit  is,  by  Ohm's  Law, 

where  V  is  the  voltage  across  that  portion  of  the  circuit  and  /  is 
the  steady  current  flowing  in  that  portion  of  the  circuit.  Ob- 
viously, the  voltage  V  may  be  measured  with  a  voltmeter,  the 
current  /  measured  with  an  ammeter,  and  the  resistance  R 
computed. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  resistance  R  in  the  circuit 
shown  in  Fig.  125.     The  source  of  power  is  the  110-volt  supply. 
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The  resistance  R  is  comparatively  small  and  if  connected  directly 
across  110  volts  would  take  an  excessive  current.  Therefore, 
it  is  necessar>'  to  insert  a  resistance  /?'  in  series  with  R  to  limit 
the  current.  The  voltmeter,  however,  must  be  connected  directly 
across  R  as  it  is  desired  to  know  the  resistance  of  this  porCon 
of  the  circuit  only. 


-  m-v.  4- 

•  D.C.  •■ 


Voltmeter 


Fio.  125. — Voltmeter-ammeter  method  of  measuring  resistance. 

Example. — The  voltmeter  (Fig.  125)  reads  19  volts  when  the  ammeter 
reads  24  amp.     What  is  the  value  of  the  Resistance  /?? 

The  resistance: 

10 
i?  =  ^^  =  0.792  ohm. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  resistance  of 
R\  The  voltmeter  terminals  are  transferred  from  across  R  to  across  R'. 
Under  these  conditions  the  voltmeter  reads  91  volts  and  the  ammeter  still 
reads  24  amp.     Therefore : 


p,_91 
^"24 


3.79  ohms. 


It  is  sometimes  desired  to  measure  resistances  of  such  low  value 
that,  if  a  voltmeter  were  connected  directly  across  their  termi- 
nals, the  contact  resistance,  which  may  be  comparatively  large, 
would  introduce  considerable  error  and  might  even  exceed  in 
magnitude  the  resistance  which  it  is  desired  to  measure.  To 
ehminate  this  error  due  to  contact  resistance,  the  voltmeter 
terminals  are  connected  well  inside  the  terminals  BB  (Fig.  126) 
through  w^hich  the  current  is  led  to  the  specimen.  As  the  volt- 
meter takes  but  a  very  small  current,  small  sharp  pointed  con- 
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tacts  CC  may  be  used.  As  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  is 
comparatively  high,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  contact  resis- 
tances at  CC  be  negligible  compared  to  the  resistance  of  the 
instrument.  This  condition  is  easily  met.  As  these  contacts 
are  small  and  sharp  the  points  of  contact  on  the  specimen  can 
be  determined  very  accurately. 


Ammetor  IliUivoUmeUr 

Fio.  126. — Measuring  the  resistance  of  a  metal  rod. 


Example. — When  the  ammeter  (Fig.  126)  reads  50  amp.,  the  milli- 
voltmeter  indicates  40  millivolts.  The  contacts  CC  are  23  in.  apart. 
What  is  the  resistance  per  inch  length  of  the  rod? 

The  resistance  for  23  in.  is: 

R  =  ^f^9  =  0.00080  ohm. 
50 


The  resistance  per  inch : 

R  = 


0.00080 
23" 


=  0.0000348  ohm.       Ana. 


119.  The  Voltmeter  Method. — It  is  possible  to  measure  a 
resistance  by  means  of  a  voltmeter  alone  provided  the  resistance 
to  be  measured  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  voltmeter.  In 
Fig.  127  (a)  let  it  be  required  to  measure  the  resistance  R.  The 
voltmeter  is  first  connected  across  the  source  of  supply  and  a 
reading  Vi  taken.  It  is  then  transferred  so  that  the  resistance 
R  is  in  series  with  it  across  the  source  of  supply  and  the  voltmeter 
reading  is  again  taken.     Let  this  reading  be  V2. 

As  Fi  is  the  total  circuit  voltage  and  V2  is  the  voltage  across 
the  instrument,  the  voltage  across  the  unknown  resistance  R 
is  obviously  Vi  —  F2.     When  the  voltmeter  is  in  series  with  /?, 
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UlkECT  rrkkEM.< 


T:  -  Ts  =  iR  (2) 

whf^Tfr  At,  »  tfc^  rc«i«tAiKe  of  the  rokniet*^. 
DivMinr    2    by    I    aarf  solrinc  for  AT. 


^  =  A, 


r. 


(50) 


Tfai«  method  of  measunii|r  resistance  b  panicolAriy  usefui 
in  determioiniE  iiL^uIatioD  resq^tAnce  of  dynamo  vindini?.  fsbles 


*-^^VVi^^VVWVWV^ . 


Fhm,   1:^7.     M«'aj«urpine>nt  fA  rrn.«taDe»  hy  the  voltmeter  metkod. 

I'to.  Aa  siieh  r««L«tanees  are  ver>-  high  they  are  usually  ex- 
prfjweil  in  me^ohnicc  <1  megohm  =  1.000.000  ohmst.  It  will 
lie  iHfen  from  ecjuation  (50)  that  the  greater  the  value  of  /?,. 
the  greater  the  rc*si<*tanee  that  can  l>e  measured  by  this  method. 
For  thii!  reason  .special  150  scale  voltmeters,  having  resistances 
of  100,000  ohms  ("one-tenth  of  a  megohm)  are  available.  These 
give  a  sensitivity  about  six  times  as  great  as  caii  be  o1>tained  with 
the  ordinarv  150  scale  voltmeter. 

Fig.  127  (b)  shows  the  application  of  this  method  to  the 
measurement  of  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  cable. 

EzampU, — When  a  100,000-ohm  voltmeter  is  connected  acroas  a  direct 
current  line  it  n;a^J8  120  voltH.  One  terminal  of  the  vdtmeter  is  then  con- 
nr^te^j  to  the  eore  of  a  Ufa^l-covered  cable  and  the  sheath  of  the  cable  n 
connected  U»  the  other  ffide  of  the  line  as  in  Fig.  127  (6).  The  voltmeter 
now  rea^lH  10  voltH.     What  w  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable? 

X  =  0.1  -  1.1  megohma.  Aiu. 
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120.  The  Wheatstone  Bridge. — In  distinction  to  the  fore- 
going methods  of  measuring  resistance,  the  Wheatstone  Bridge 
method  is  one  in  which  the  unknown  resistance  is  balanced 
against  other  known  resistances.  The  bridge  in  its  simplest 
form;  is  shown  in  Fig.  128.  Three  known  resistances  Af,  N,  P, 
and  the  unknown  resistance  X  are  connected  to  form  a  diamond. 
Current  from  a  battery  B  feeds  the  two  opposite  corners  o  and  c 
of  the  diamond.  Across  the 
other  two  corners  a  and  6,  is 
connected  a  galvanometer. 

To  make  a  measurement, 
the  two  arms  M  and  N  are 
each  set  at  some  fixed  value 
of  resistance,  usually  1,  10, 
100,  1,000  ohms,  etc.  The 
arm  P  is  then  adjusted  until 
the    galvanometer    does  not 

deflect.      If  the  galvanometer  Fio.  128.— Elementary. Wheatstone  bridge. 

does  not  deflect,  no  currnet 

flows  through  it  and  therefore  the  two  points  a  and  b  must  be 
at  the  same  potential.  Also  the  currents  /i  =  /s  and  It  =  li, 
as  no  current  pasvses  through  the  galvanometer. 

If  the  points  a  and  b  are  at  the  same  potential,  the  voltage 
drop  oa  =  ob  and : 

hM  =  hX  (1) 

Also  the  voltage  drop  ac    =  be  and 

UN  =  I  J" 

Ii  =  h  and  h  =  li 

hN  =  I2P  (2) 


And  since 


Dividing  (1)  by  (2) 


IjM^hX      M 
X^^-P 


X 
P 


(51) 


which  is  the  equation  of  the  Wheatstone  Bridge.  M  and  A^  are 
called  the  ratio  arms  and  P  the  balance  or  rheostat  arm.  Ob- 
viously the  battery  and  the  galvanometer  may  be  interchanged 
without  affecting  the  relation  given  in  equation  (51). 
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The  many  types  of  Wlieatstone  Bndge  found  in  practice  do 
not  differ  in  principle  from  that  shown  in  Fig.  128.  The  dif- 
ferences lie  in  the  positions  of  the  arms  M,  N,  and  P  on  the 
bridge  as  well  as  in  the  manner  in  which  the  coils  in  these  arms 
are  cut  in  and  out  of  circuit. 

A  common  plug  type  of  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  129.  M 
consists  of  three  resistances  of  1,000, 100,  andlohmsrespectively, 


Fio.   130.— Mi 


of  Tophnology  pattern  of  Wheatstone  b: 


and  N  consists  of  three  of  10,  100,  and  1,000  ohms  respectivelj'. 
P  consists  of  a  number  of  resistances  ranging  from  5,000  ohms 
to  I  ohm  and  of  such  values  that  with  the  proper  combinatioos 
P  may  be  made  equal  to  any  whole  number  between  1  and  11,110 
ohms.  Between  theouterendsof  A''  and  P  are  two  infinity  plugs 
( "  )and  a  10,00(»-ohm  coil.  The  infinite  plugs  mean  that  the  bridge 
can  be  open  circuited  at  these  points  and  by  their  position 
the  10,000-ohm  coil  may  be  ma<le  a  part  of  A''  or  a  part  of  P. 
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The  unknown  resistance  X  may  be  connected  across  any  one  of 
the  infinite  resistances,  if  it  is  foud  andvisable  to  do  so.     Between 
M  and  P  is  another  infinite  resistance,  across  which  the  unknown 
resistance  may  also  be  connected,  the  infinite  plug  being  removed. 
In  this  type  of  bridge  the  resistance  coils  are  connected  across 
gaps  cut  in  heavy  brass  or  composition  bars.     When  it  is  desired 
to  insert  a  resistance  the  plug  is  removed,  and  when  it  is  desired 
to  remove  a  resistance  it  is  short-circuited  by  the  plug.     These 
plugs  have  hard  rubber  tops  and  are  tapered.     As  the  principle 
source  of  error  in  this  type  of  bridge  lies  in  the  contact  resistance 
of  these  plugs,  they  should  be  made  to  fit  tightly  when  used. 
This  is  accomplished  by  exerting  a  slight  pressure  and  simul- 
taneously twisting  them,  thus  giving  a  wiping  contact.    As  dirt 
and  oxide  are  a  frequent  source  of  error  the  plugs  should  be 
kept  clean. 

In  using  the  bridge,  much  time  may  be  saved  if  a  systematic  procedure 
is  followed  in  obtaining  a  balance.  Assume  that  it  is  desired  to  measure  a 
certain  unknown  resistance.  Connect  the  bridge  as  shown  in  Fig.  129, 
placing  keys  in  the  battery  and  in  the  galvanometer  circuits  and  a  shunt 
around  the  galvanometer  to  protect  it  from  deflecting  violently  when 
the  bridge  is  considerably  out  of  balance.  Make  the  ratio  arms  M  and  N 
each  1,000  ohms,  a  1  to  1  ratio.  With  the  galvanometer  well  shunted  and 
all  the  plugs  in  P  (Res.  =  0),  depress  first  the  battery  and  then  the  gal- 
vanometer key.  The  galvanometer  is  observed  to  deflect  to  the  left.  Now 
remove  the  5,000-ohm  plug  and  the  galvanometer  deflects  to  the  right. 
From  these  observations,  two  facts  are  determined.  The  unknown  re- 
sistance is  less  than  5,000  ohms  and  when  the  galvanometer  deflects  to  the 
left^the  value  of  resistance  in  P  is  too  small,  and  when  it  deflects  to  the  right 
the  value  of  P  is  too  large.  By  inserting  the  5,000-ohm  plug  and  removing 
the  l,000-ohm  plug  the  galvanometer  still  deflects  to  the  right,  indicating 
that  1,000  ohms  in  P  is  too  large.  This  is  repeated  with  500  ohms,  200  ohms, 
etc.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  is  found  that  the  galvanometer  does 
not  reverse  until  a  2-ohm  plug  is  removed.  This  means  that  the  unknown 
resistance  lies  between  2  and  5  ohms.  By  removing  the  two  2-ohm 
plugs  and  then  a  1  and  a  2  the  unknown  resistance  is  narrowed  down 
to  between  2  and  3  ohms.  To  get  a  more  precise  value  the  ratio  arms 
must  be  changed.  M  is  now  made  1  ohm  and  2,000  ohms  unplugged 
in  P.  By  successive  trials,  all  the  time  reducing  the  shunt  S,  a  balance 
is  obtained  at  2,761  ohms  in  P.     Then: 

A'  =  '^f  P  =  ,  ^^2,761  =  2.761  ohms. 
N  1,000 

In  obtaining  a  balance  the  battery  key  should  always  be  depressed  before 
the  galvanometer  key,  so  that  the  current  in  the  bridge  has  time  to  reach 
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Fig.   130. — Airmngement    otf   rlieo»lat    arm    rpffi<taDce§   in   a    decade    bridice. 

a  balance  can  be  quickly  obtained.  It  is  obvious  that  nine  coilst  per  decade 
are  suflBcient  for  obtaining  any  desired  resistance,  althouf^  ten  coils  per 
decade  are  often  used. 

The  decade  principle  has  been  extended  to  an  even  more  convenient  type 
of  bridge,  the  dial  bridge.  Instead  of  using  plugs,  a  dial  arm  similar  to  the 
type  used  in  rheostats  is  employed  to  select  the  required  resistances.  Be- 
cause of  its  ease  of  manipulation  this  type  has  come  into  extensive  use. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  dials  and  contacts  free  from  dirt  and  oxides. 
Fig.  131  shows  a  dial  bridge  of  the  Leeds  A  Northrup  type. 

121,  The  Slide  Wire  Bridge.— The  slide  wire  is  a  simplified 
Wheatstone  Bridge,  in  which  the  balance  is  obtained  by  means 
of  H  slider  which  moves  over  a  German  silver  or  manganin  re- 
sistance win\  A  t>T)ical  slide  wire  bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  132. 
The  resistance  wire  A  By  100  cm.  long,  is  stretched  tightly  between 
two  heavy  copper  blocks  CD,  100  cm.  apart.     A  meter  scale  is 
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Flu.  131. — LecdH  A  Norlhrup  dial  bridge. 
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placed  along  this  wire.  A  contact  key  K'  is  movable  along 
the  scale  and  when  the  key  K'  is  pressed  a  knife  edge  makes 
contact  with  the  wire.  The  rest  of  the  bridge  consists  of  a  hea\'y 
copper  bar  E,  a  known  resistance  ff,  and  the  unknown  resistance 
X.  Ris  connected  between  D  and  E  and  X  between  C  and  E,  al- 
though the  positions  of  R  and  X  are  interchangeable. 

The  galvanometer  is  connected  between  the  key  K'  and  E  and 
the  battery  terminals  are  connected  to  C  and  Z>.  A  balance  is 
obtained  by  moving  K'  along  the  wire  until  the  galvanometer 
shows  no  deflection. 


A 


D 


Fio.  132. — Slide-wire  bridge. 

Let  I  be  the  distance  in  centimeters  from  one  end  of  the  scale 
to  K'  when  a  balance  is  obtained.  Then  100  —  lis  the  distance 
from  K'  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Let  r  be  the  resistance 
per  unit  length  of  the  wire.  Then  the  resistance  of  I  is  2r  and 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  wire  is  (100  —  l)r. 

By  the  law  of  the  Wheatstone  Bridge: 

X  ^  __ft 
Ir 


(100-  l)r 
r  cancels  out  and  (52)  becomes: 

X  =  / ^^ 

(100-  /) 

(52)  may  also  be  written 

X^       I 
R       100-7 


(52) 


(53) 


(54) 


This  is  equivalent  to  stating  that  when  a  balance  is  obtained 
the  slide  wire  is  divided  into  two  parts  which  are  to  each  other  as 
X  is  to  i?. . 

The  slide  wire  is  not  as  accurate  as  the  coil  bridge,  because  the 
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slide  wire  may  not  be  uniform;  the  solder  at  the  points  of  contact 
at  C  and  D  makes  the  length  of  the  wire  uncertain;  the  slide 
wire  cannot  be  read  as  accurately  as  the  resistance  units  of  a 
bridge  can  be  adjusted. 

EsMmpU. — Assume  that  R  (Fig.  132)  equals  10  ohms  and  that  a  balance 
is  obtained  at  74.6  cm.  from  the  left-hand  end  of  the  scale.  Find  the  un- 
known resistance  X.  * 

From  equation  (53) 

10  »..    10 


-Y  =  74.6 


Anf\       '7A~i  -  74.6^*".  =  29.37  ohms.     Ann. 
100  —  74.0  25.4 


CABLE  TESTING 


122.  The  Murray  Loop. — The  slide  wire  bridge  offers  a  very 
convenient  method  of  locating  grounds  in  cables  and  wires. 
Fig.  133  shows  a  cable  AB  which  has  become  grounded  at  the 
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Fig.   133. — Murray-loop  test. 

point  0,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  insulation.  CB  is  the  return 
conductor  and  is  similar  to  AB  except  that  it  has  no  ground  or 
**  fault.''  The  two  conductors  are  looped  together  at  B,  the  far 
end  of  the  two  conductors,  which  may  be  at  some  power  station, 
telephone  exchange,  etc. 

The  slide  wire  is  then  connected  to  the  home  ends  of  the  cable 
as  shown.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  battery  and  the  galvanometer 
are  not  in  the  positions  shown  in  Fig.  132,  but  have  been  inter- 
changed. This  is  done  in  order  that  earth  currents  shall  not  dis- 
turb the  galvanometer  readings.  Also  if  the  ground  has  a  high 
resistance,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  battery  B  may  be  in- 
creased until  sufficient  current  to  operate  the  ])ri(ige  is  sent  through 
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this  resistance.  The  resistance  of  the  fault  to  ground  does  not 
produce  any  error  in  the  measurement  so  long  as  the  conductor 
is  not  broken.  If  the  conductor  is  broken  with  both  ends  lying  on 
the  ground,  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  is  increased  and  a  false 
location  of  the  fault  may  result. 

In  Fig.  133,  the  distance  X  to  the  fault  may  be  found  as  follows: 

I, 1 (55) 

where  L  is  the  length  of  one  cable. 

The  slide  wire  is  split  into  two  sections  which  are  to  each  other 
as  the  two  lengths  of  cable  on  each  side  of  the  fault. 

Solving  (55)  for  X, 

X  =  /^''^,  (56) 

This  assumes  that  the  resistance  per  foot  of  both  conductors 
is  the  same,  and  is  uniform.  The  jumper  tieing  the  cable  ends 
together  at  B  should  make  good  connection,  as  contact  resistance 
at  this  point  may  introduce  an  appreciable  error.  A  ratio  and 
rheostat  arm  of  a  bridge  box  may  obviously  be  used  instead  of 
the  slide  wire. 

Example. — A  cable  2,000  ft.  long  consists  of  two  conductors.  One  con- 
ductor is  grounded  at  some  point  between  stations.  A  Murray  loop  test, 
with  a  lOO-cm.  slide  ^'ire  bridge,  is  connected  as  in  Fig.  133  to  locate  the  fault. 

A  balance  is  obtained  at  85  cm.     How  far  from  the  station  is  the  ground? 
From  equation  (56) : 

L  =  2,000    r  =  15    Z  =  85 

4  000  X  15 
X  —    '    -^ =-  600  ft.  from  the  station  at  which  the  measurement  is 

made. 

123.  The  Varley  Loop. — The  \'arley  loop  is  also  used  to  locate 
cable  faults.  It  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  Murray  loop,  a 
bridge  l>ox  being  necessary,  however.  The  connections  are  shown 
in  Fig.  134.  M  and  X  are  the  two  ratio  arms  of  a  bridge  and  P  is 
the  rheostat  arm.  It  is  necessary  that  the  battery  and  the  gal- 
vanometer occupy  the  positions  shown,  in  order  to  avoid  dis- 
turbances in  the  galvanometer  due  to  earth  currents.  A  balance 
is  first  obtained  by  means  of  P,  with  the  switch  S  at  a.  Let  r  be 
the  resistance  per  foot  length  per  conductor,  assumed  uniform. 
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(It  will  be  noted  that  P  and  X  form  one  arm  of  the  bridge.) 

M  ^  r(L  +  L  -  X) 

w 


(57) 


P  +  rX 

Before  X  can  be  found  it  is  necessary  to  know  r.     To  obtain  this, 
the  switch  S  is  thrown  to  position  b.     This  throws  both  lengths 


-^^^-X-^ 


B:= 


Via.  134. — Varley-loop  \o»t. 

of  cable  in  series  and  makes  them  the  fourth  arm  of  a  bridge. 
A  simple  bridge  measurement  is  then  made  of  the  total  loop 
resistance.  Call  this  resistance  It.  Then  the  resistance  per  foot 
of  cable 

R 


r  = 


2L 


(This  measurement  is  not  necessary  if  the  resistance  per  foot 
or  the  total  resistance  of  the  cable  is  already  known.) 
Substituting  this  value  of  R  in  (57) 

M  ^  R/2L{2L  -  X) 

N         P  +  RX72L 


Solving  for  JT, 


2L/NRj--^P\ 
R\   M  +  N  ) 


(58) 


This  equation  gives  the  distance  in  feet  to  the  fault.     The 
equation  is  frequently  given  as  follows : 

In  this  case  /?,  is  not  the  distance  to  the  fault,  but  rather  the 
resistance  along  the  grounded  conductor  to  the  fault. 
If  Af  =  A^  in  equation  (58) 


X=  J  («-  P) 
which  is  simpler  in  form  than  (58) . 


(60) 
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Example. — In  locating  a  fault  by  the  Varley  loop  test,  the  connections 
shown  in  Fig.  134  were  used.     Each  conductor  is  2,800  ft.  long.     With  th« 
switch  at  (a)  and  3/  =  10,  ^  =  1,000.    P  was  found  to  be  137  when  a  bal- 
ance was  obtained.     Switch  S  is  then  thrown  over  to  (6).     Under  these 
conditions,  a  balance  was  obtained  when  M  =  10,  N  =  1,000,  P  ^  221, 
making  R  «  2.21. 

By  equation  (58)  the  distance  in  feet  to  the  fault 


„       2  X  2,800/1,000   X  2.21    -  10  X  137\       ^  ,nnr*       a 

^  =  "^2:21—  V"-  — i;oio ; '  2'^^^*-  ^ 


ns. 


124.  Insulation  Testing. — In  practice  it  is  necessary  to  meas- 
ure the  resistance  of  the  insulation  of  cables,  both  at  the  factory 
and  aft<?r  the  cable  is  installed.  A  low  value  of  insulation  re- 
sistance may  indicate  that  the  insulation  is  of  an  inferior  grade. 
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Fig.   135. — Measurement  of  the  in«<uIation  resistance  of  a  cable. 

A  low  insulation  resistance  after  installation  may  indicate  im- 
proper handling  or  faulty  installation.  The  voltmeter  method 
described  in  Par.  119  is  applicable  in  many  cases,  but  where  the 
insulation  resistance  is  high  even  a  high  resistance  voltmeter  is 
not  sufficiently  sensitive. 

To  make  the  measurement,  a  sensitive  galvanometer  is  utilized. 
A  considerable  source  of  potential,  from  100  to  500  volts,  is  also 
usually  necessary.  Such  potential  may  be  secured  from  direct 
current  mains,  although  dry  cells,  silver  chloride  cells,  and  test- 
tube  batteries  connected  in  series  are  more  satisfactory.  A 
simple  diagram  of  connections  is  shown  in  Fig.  135. 

The  method  is  one  of  substitution.    A  known  resistance,  usu- 
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ally  0.1  megohm  (100,000  ohms),  is  first  connected  in  the  circuit 
and  the  galvanometer  deflection  noted.  The  unknown  resistance 
X  is  then  substituted  and  the  galvanometer  reading  again  noted. 
As  the  currents  in  the  two  cases  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
circuit  resistances,  the  unknown  resistance  can  be  determined, 
the  galvanometer  deflections  being  used  rather  than  actual 
values  of  current.  Let  Dy  be  the  deflection  with  the  0.1  megohm 
and  D?  be  the  deflection  with  the  unknown  resistance. 

X  ^Di 
b.i      Di 

X  =  0.1  ^^  (61) 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  results  under  these  conditions  alone,  because  the  unknown 
resistance  may  be  in  the  hundreds  of  megohms  and  the  known 
resistance  is  but  0.1  megohm.  This  would  make  the  deflection  Dj 
so  many  times  smaller  than  Di  that  it  would  not  be  readable. 

This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  Ayrton  shunt 
described  in  Par.  113.  When  the  0.1  megohm  only  is  in  circuit, 
the  galvanometer  sensitivity  ordinarily  is  such  that  it  would 
deflect  off  the  scale  unless  the  galvanometer  were  shunted. 

Therefore  the  shunt  is  adjusted  to  some  low  value  as  0.0001. 
Call  this  reading  of  the  shunt  Si  and  the  galvanometer  deflection 
Di.  The  multiplying  power  oV  the  shunt  equals  Mi  =  1/Si. 
The  cable  is  now  introduced  into  the  circuit  and  the  shunt  ad- 
justed until  a  reasonable  deflection  is  obtained.  Call  this  read- 
ing Di  and  the  value  of  the  shunt  S2.  Its  multiplying  power  is 
now  Mi  =  1/<S2. 

The  current  in  the  circuit  in  the  two  cases 

Ii  ^MiDi 
h      M2D2 
Therefore  the  unknown  resistance,  from  (61),  is 

X  =  0.1  i'  =  0.1  ^/^  (62) 

In  practice,  instead  of  substituting  the  cable  for  the  0.1  meg- 
ohm, the  cable  is  first  short-circuited  by  the  wire  shown  dotted, 
Fig.  135,  and  the  constant  determined.  This  wire  is  then  removed, 
placing  the  cable  in  circuit.     The  0.1  megohm  is  left  permanently 
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in  circuit  to  protect  the  galvanomet^  in  case  of  accidentAl  short- 
circuit  of  the  cable.  Its  resistance  is  usually  not  appreciable 
compared  to  that  of  the  cable,  so  that  no  correction  ia  ordinarily 
necessary  for  it. 

A  switch  or  key  S  is  ordinarily  provided.  When  in  poaitioo 
(a)  the  circuit  is  closed  through  the  cable.  When  thrown  over  to 
(6),  the  cable,  which  is  charged  electrostaticallyrdischarges through 
the  galvanometer. 

When  the  switch  (a)  is  iirat  closed  there  is  a  rush  of  current 
which  chargeH  the  cable  electrostatically.  (See  par.  153,  Chap. 
IX.)     It  taken  time  to  charge  the  cable,  so  for  some  time  this 
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charging  current  flows,  dccroasing  continuously.  Thia  is  shown 
in  Fig.  136,  giving  the  relation  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  to 
the  time.  As  it  is  often  inconvenient  to  wait  for  the  galvanometer 
to  reach  a  steady  deflection,  it  has  been  arbitrarily  agreed  to 
take  the  deflection  at  the  end  of  one  minute  as  the  value  to  be 
used  in  determining  insulation  resistance. 

When  the  switch  B  is  thrown  to  (6)  the  electrostatic  charge 
in  the  cable  rushes  out  through  the  galvanometer  in  the  reverse 
direction.  Due  to  absorption  it  requires  considerable  time  for 
the  cable  to  become  totally  dischai^ed.  This  is  also  shown  in 
Fig.  136. 

In  making  insulation  resistance  measurements,  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  insulate  thoroughly  the  apparatus  itself.  Hard 
rubber  posts  should  Ite  used  for  supports  and,  wherever  possible. 
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the  leads  should  be  carried  through  the  air  rather  than  be  allowed 
to  rest  on  the  ground.  The  insulation  resistance  varies  enor- 
mously with  temperature,  so  the  temperature  at  which  the 
measurements  are  made  should  be  carefully  determined  and 
stated. 

I 

Example. — The  cable  whose  insulation  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  136  was 
tested  for  insulation.  The  deflection  .with  0.1  megohm  only  in  circuit  was 
20  cm.  and  the  shunt  read  0.0001.  When  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  136  was 
obtained  the  shunt  read  0.1.     The  cable  was  2,200  ft.  long. 

(a)  What  is  its  insulation  resistance? 

(6)  What  is  it«  insulation  resistance  per  mile? 

Ml  =  1/0.0001  =  10,000 

Mt  =  1/0.1  =  10 

Dj  (from  curve)  =  11  cm. 

,  ,     „      .  ,  10,000  X  20       ,o.,  ,  . 

(a)     X  =0.1  "  1 A  w  Yi    -  =  182  megohms.    Ana. 

(h)  The  resistance  per  mile  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  2,200-ft.  length 
because  the  amount  of  leakage  current  is  directly  proportional  to  the  length 
of  the  cable.  Therefore  the  resistance  of  this  leakage  path  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  cable.  The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  leakage 
path  for  the  mile  length  is  greater  than  it  is  for  the  2,200-ft.  length.  There- 
fore the  resistance  per  mile 

2  200 
R  =    c'o^,»  182  =  75.9  megohms.      Arts. 

POTENTIOMETERS 

126.  The  Potentiometer. — The  potentiometer  is  an  instrument 
for  making  accurate  measurements  of  voltage.  Its  standardiza- 
tion depends  primarily  upon  the  Weston  standard  cell.  (See 
Par.  89,  Chap.  VI.)     The  principle  is  as  follows: 

Assume  in  Fig.  137(a)  that  a  standard  cell  S  has  an  electro- 
motive force  .of  exactly  1  volt.  Let  a  storage  cell  Ba  supply 
current  to  a  wire  AB  through  a  rheostat  R.  Let  the  wire  ABhe 
divided  into  15  divisions  each  of  1  ohm  resistance,  making  the  total 
resistance  of  AB  equal  to  15  ohms.  The  standard  cell  is  con- 
nected with  its  negative  terminal  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the 
storage  cell  and  its  positive  terminal  is  connected  to  the  tenth 
1-ohm  coil  C  through  a  key  and  galvanometer.  If  0.1  amp. 
flows  through  the  wire  AB^  the  voltage  drop  through  each  resist- 
ance will  be  0.1  volt  and  the  voltage  drop  across  ^C  will  be  1.0  volt. 
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If  the  key  be  depressed  no  current  will  flow  through  the  galvano- 
meter,  as  the  standard  cell  emf.  is  in  exact  opposition  to  this 
1-volt  drop.  If,  however,  the  current  in  AB  is  not  exactly  0.1 
amp.,  current  will  flow  through  the  standard  cell  circuit  due 
to  the  voltage  AC  being  either  greater  or  less  than  1  volt.  If 
the  current  is  less  than  0.1  amp.  the  galvanometer  deflects  in 
one  direction,  and  if  it  is  greater  than  0.1  amp.  the  galvanometer 
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(6)  Measuring  an  unknown  emf. 
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Fi<i.   137. — Simple  potentiometer. 


deflects  in  the  reverse  direction.  Obviously  it  is  possible  to  so 
adjust  the  current  m  AB  that  tlie  galvanometer  deflection  is 
zero.  Under  these  conditions  the  current  in  ^5  is  exactly  0.1 
amp.  and  the  potential  drop  across  each  resistance  in  -45  is  0.1 
volt.     Therefore  AB  mav  be  marked  in  volts  as  shown. 

Let  it  b(»  re(iuiretl  to  nu^asure  some  unknown  electromotive 
force  E  whose  value  is  known  to  be  less  than  1.5  volts.  Its 
negative  terminal  is  connected  to  the  end  A  of  the  wire  AB, 
Fig.  VfM{b).  The  po.^itive  terminal  of  the  electromotive  force 
is  connected  through  the  galvanometer  and  key  to  a  movable 
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contact  b.  It  is  assumed  that  the  current  in  AB  has  been  ad- 
justed to  exactly  0.1  amp.  as  just  described.  Contact  b  is 
moved  along  AB  until  the  galvanometer  deflection  is  zero. 
This  means  that  the  electromotive  force  E  is  just  balanced  against 
an  equal  drop  in  the  wire  AB,  As  A B  is  calibrated  in  volts, 
the  value  of  E  may  be  read  directly  on  AB.  This  method  of 
measuring  voltage  is  the  Poggendorf  Method  and  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  potentiometer. 

The  two  diagrams  (a)  and  (b)  (Fig.  137)  may  be  combined 
into  one  by  the  use  of  the  single-pole,  double-throw  (S.-P.D.-T.) 
switch  Sw^  When  the  switch  is  in  its  left-hand  position  the  stand- 
ard cell  is  in  circuit  for  calibration  as  in  (a).  When  it  is  in  its 
right-hand  position  the  unknown  emf.  is  in  contact  with  the 
wire  AB  so  that  its  value  may  be  determined. 
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Fig.   138. — Connections  of  Leeds  &  Northrup  low-resistance  potentiometer. 

126.  The  Leeds  &  Northrup  Low  Resistance  Potentiometer.-^ 
Fig.  138  shows  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  low  resistance  potenti- 
ometer. In  most  respects  it  is  similar  to  the  simple  potenti- 
ometer shown  in  Fig.  137.  The  battery  W  supplies  current 
through  the  rheostat  R  and  then  through  the  low  resistance 
OAj  to  the  potentiometer  wire  AB.  AB  consists  of  two  parts, 
fifteen  6-ohm  coils  and  a  slide  wire  DB  of  5.5  ohms.  As  each 
contact  represents  0.1  volt,  the  working  current  is  0.1  5  =  1/50 
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amp.  As  the  slide  wire  DB  is  5.5  ohms,  the  voltage  drop 
across  it  when  in  adjustment  is  1.1  volts.  This  slide  wire  consists 
of  11  turns  of  resistance  wire  mounted  on  a  marble  cylinder. 
Each  turn  represents  0.01  volt  and  the  eutire  wire  is  divided 
into  1,100  divisions. 

The  standard  cell  has  a  voltage  slightly  in  excess  of  1.0  volt 
so  that  instead  of  connecting  the  standard  cell  exactly  as  in 
Fig.  137  (a),  an  added  resistance  AO  is  necessary  to  allow  for 
this  small  excess  voltage.  A  contact  T  is  movable  on  AO  so  that 
the  setting  can  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  electromotive 
foFce  of  the  standard  cell  used.  M  and  M'  are  the  movable 
contacts,   which   are   adjusted    to   balance   the   unknown   emf. 


Fio.  139.  -I.e«^B  &  Norlhrip  poteiiUui|ictpr  without 


M  moves  over  the  15  contacts,  each  corresponding  to  0.1  volt, 
and  M'  moves  over  the  slide  wire.  A  double-pole,  double-throw 
(D.-P.D.-T.)  switch  (corresponding  to  &„,  Fig.  137(c))  changes 
the  connection  of  (he  galvanometer  from  the  standard  cell  to 
the  unknown  eraf.  There  are  three  galvanometer  keys,  R\, 
Ri,  and  R^.  Ri  shouki  first  be  depressed  as  it  inserts  a  high  resist- 
ance in  series  with  the  galvanometer  and  prevents  a  violent 
deflection  if  fhere  is  considerable  unbalancing.  Rt  inserts  less 
resistance  and  there  is  no  resistance  in  series  with  fto  which  is 
depressetl  when  the  final  balance  is  obtained. 

A  resistance  .S  shunts  0.9  of  the  current  from  OB,  when  the 
plug  at  A'  is  changed.  The  resistance  A'  is  automatically  put 
in  circuit,  keeping  the  total  potentiometer  resistance,  and  there- 
fore Ihe  load  on  th(?  Kiftery,  constant.     By  this  arrao^ment. 
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the  readings  on  the  potentiometer  are  all  made  one-tenth  their 
previous  values. 

An  external  view  of  this  potentiometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  139. 

127.  Voltage  Measurements  with  the  Potentiometer. — Poten- 
tiometers are  designed  to  measure  potentials  up  to  1.6  volts  only. 
For  the  measurement  of  potentials  in  excess  of  this  value  a 
volt  box  is  necessary.  A  volt  box  is  merely  a  very  high  resistance 
from  which  suitable  taps  are  brought.  This  is  illustrated  by 
the  resistance  AD,  Fig.  140.    Assume  AD  to  have  a  resistance 
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of  10,000  ohms  and  AB  a.  resistance  of  100  ohms.  If  no  current 
leaves  the  wire  at  B,  the  voltage  drgp  across  AB  will  be  >  ^?f  o.ooo 
=  'loo  ^hat  across-i4D.  If  leads  be  carried  from  AB  to  the  po- 
tentiometer, the  potentiometer  will  measure  3  f  oo  the  voltage  across 
ADy  since  the  potentiometer  principle  is  an  opposition  method 
so  that  no  current  is'taken  from  B.  Therefore,  if  a  voltmeter 
V  is  being  calibrated  it  should  be  connected  in  parallel  with  AD. 
If  the  voltmeter  reads  119.0  volts  and  the  potentiometer  reads 
1.184  volts,  the  true  line  voltage  across  the  voltmeter  will  be 
1.184  X  100  =  118.4.  Therefore  the  correction  to  the  voltmeter 
is  —  0.6  volt. 

In  a  similar  manner,  voltages  from  1.5  to  15  volts  are  connected 
across  AC,  the  multiplying  factor  in  this  case  being  10. 

The  Drop  Wire, — GH  is  a  resistance  connected  directly  across 
the  line.  One  voltmeter  terminal  and  one  terminal  of  the  volt 
box  are  connected  to  the  end  G  of  this  wire.  The  other  terminal 
of  the  voltmeter  and  the  remaining  terminal  of  the  volt  box  are 
connected  to  a  movable  contact  K.     By  sliding  K  along  GH  any 
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desired  voltage  may  be  obtained.  When  used  in  this  manner, 
GH  is  called  a  drop  wire.  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  the  volt  box,  but  is  merely  a  convenient  means  for  adjusting 
the  voltage. 

128.  The  Measurement  of  Current  with  Potentiometer. — 
As  has  just  been  pointed  out,  a  potentiometer  is  designed  to  meas- 
ure voltage.  It  may  also  be  used  to  measure  current  by  merely 
applying  Ohm's  Law.  Let  an  unknown  current  /  flow  through  a 
known  resistance  R,  If  J?,  the  voltage  drop  across  fl,  be  meas- 
ured, the  current  /  is  immediately  determined,  since  for  this 
•part  of  the  circuit  both  the  voltage  and  the  resistance  are  known. 

Therefore: 

E 


I  = 


R 


The  method  of  making  the  measurement  is  shown  in  Fig.  141. 
It  is  desired  to  know  the  exact  current  passing  through  the  am- 


To  E.M.F.  Terminals 
Potentiometer 


Std.  Resistance 


Kheo. 


AA/W\AA 


Fig.   141. — Calibration  of  an  ammeter  with  a  potentiometer. 

meter,  in  order  to  determine  its  errors,  if  any  exist.  The  am- 
meter is  connected  in  series  with  the  standard  resistance,  and 
also  with  a  rheostat  to  control  the  current.  Standard  resistances 
are  provided  with  four  terminals  as  a  rule,  two  heavy  ones  for 
current  and  two  smaller  binding  posts  for  potential.  The  two 
potential  binding  posts  are  connected  to  the  potentiometer,  the 
proper  polarity  being  ol)served.  The  voltage  across  the  standard 
resistance  is  then  measured  by  means  of  the  potentiometer. 

Standard  resistances  are  usually  adjusted  to  even  decimal 
values  such  as  10,  1,  0.1,  0.01,  etc.;  ohms.  They  are  ordinarily 
thUhX  to  carry  a  current  that  will  give  1.0  volt  drop.     Thus 
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the  1  ohm  can  carry  1  amp.,  the  0.001  ohm,  1,000  amp.,  etc.  To 
keep  the  resistances  cool  they  are  often  immersed  in  oil.  The 
type  shown  in  Fig.  142  (a)  is  set  in  a  water-jacketed  oil  bath 
provided  with  a  motor-driven  stirrer.     The  tj-pe  showa  in  (6)  is 


rated  for  larger  currents,   1,000  amp.  and   more.     The  water 
jacket,  the  stirrer,  etc.,  are  included  within  the  unit  itself. 

Knowing  that  the  potentiometer  is  limited  to  1,5  volts,  it 
is  easy  to  select  the  proper  standard  resistance.     An  instrument 
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having  a  range  of  100  amp.,  would  rcqiiin'  1.5  100  =  0.015 
ohm.  0.01  ohm  would  be  used.  Likewise  a  IS-scale  instrument 
would  require  1.5/15  =  0.1  ohm. 

When  instruments  an'  calibrateti,  they  should  be  checked  at  ten 
or  fifteen  points  on  the  .scale  and  the  correspond! ntt  corrections 
at  each  point  arc  plotted  as  ordinates.     (The  instrument  read- 
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hnr  plotted  t^  ah&<nss&&.  •  \£  an  instniment  stale  is  subject 
Uj  istr^le  eiTom.  etc.  it  i«  ruftomary  to  conned  successive  points 
by  i^traJcbt  lines  a^  «hoirn  in  Fi^  143.  Y^ar  instance,  f  Fig.  143), 
the  correct  current  when  the  instrument  reads  50  amp.  is  50  +  0.8 
=  50.8  amp. 

129.  Measurement  of  Poirer. — Direct  current  power  is  tisu- 
ally  measured  by  means  of  a  voltmeter  and  an  ammettf .  Since 
the  power  is  the  product  of  the  volts  and  the  amperes  (P  ~  EI), 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  multiply  the  volts  by  the  amperes  to 
obtain  the  power  in  watts.  Certain  precautions  may  be  nee- 
e8sar>'  in  measuring  the  power,  however. 
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Fio.  144. — Correct  and  incorrect  methods  of  connecting  voltmeters  and  am- 

ureters  in  power  measurements. 

Assume  that  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  power  taken  by  an  in- 
candescent lamp.  If  the  voltmeter  is  connected  as  shown  by  the 
dotti?rl  line  in  Fig.  144  (a),  the  current  taken  by  the  voltmeter  is 
l)eing  registered  by  the  ammeter.  In  other  words,  the  voltmeter 
is  a  load  connected  in  parallel  with  the  lamp.  As  the  current 
taken  by  the  lamp  is  small,  this  voltmeter  current,  although  of 
itwJf  small,  may  introduce  a  very  appreciable  error  into  the 
UHMiKurcment.  That  is,  the  power  taken  by  the  voltmeter  will  be 
inchided  in  the  measurement.  There  are  three  methods  of 
eliminating  this  error.  The  voltmeter  power  may  be  calculated, 
knowing  the  voltmeter  resistance,  and  proper  correction  made. 
The  voltmeter  may  l>e  open-circuited  when  the  ammeter  is  being 
reafl  if  it  is  certain  that  this  will  not  alter  the  voltage  across  the 
lamp.     The  voltmeter  lead  may  be  connected  as  shown  by  the 
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solid  line  so  that  the  voltmeter  current  does  not  pass  through 
the  ammeter.  In  this  last  ease  the  voltmeter  is  not  reading  the 
true  voltage  across  the  lamps,  but  its  reading  is  too  high  by  the 
drop  through  the  ammeter.  As  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  is 
high  and  that  of  the  ammeter  low,  this  last  error  is  usually 
negligible. 

However,  if  a  low  resistance  CD  is  being  measured,  Fig.  144(6) , 
the  drop  across  the  resistance  is  necessarily  low,  and  if  the  volt- 
meter in  this  case  is  connected  outside  the  ammeter,  a  very  ap- 
preciable error  may  be  introduced,  as  the  voltmeter  reading 
includes  the  voltage  drop  in  the  ammeter.  The  voltmeter  should 
now  be  connected  inside  the  ammeter.  This  will  not  introduce 
an  appreciable  error,  for  presumably  a  large  current  is  required 
for  the  measurement  of  the  low  resistance,  and  the  addition  of 
the  very  small  voltmeter  current  to  the  ammeter  reading  is 
negligible. 

The  above  precautions  should  be  observed  also  in  making  re- 
sistance measurements. 

Example. — It  is  desired  to  measure  the  power  taken  by  a  40-watt  tungsten 
lamp.  A  0.5  scale  ammeter  having  a  resistance  of  0.15  ohm  and  a  150 
scale  voltmeter  having  a  resistance  of  16,000  ohms  are  used  for  the  measure- 
ment. When  the  voltmeter  is  connected  inside  the  ammeter  it  reads  120 
volts  and  the  ammeter  reads  0.35  amp.  What  is  the  true  power  taken 
by  the  lamp  and  what  is  the  apparent  power  if  the  voltmeter  loss  is  neglected? 

Apparent  power  =  120  X  0.35  =  42  watts. 

(120)* 
Power  taken  by  voltmeter  =  ,  ^  -a«  =  0.9  watt. 

16,000 

True  power  to  lamp  =  41.1  watts. 

The  voltmeter  introduces  a  2  per  cent,  error  in  this  case. 

If  connected  outside  the  ammeter,  the  ammeter  will  now  read: 

The  voltmeter  will  now  read: 

120  -h  (0.15  X  0.3425)  -  120.05 
and  the  apparent  power   =  120.05  X  34.25   =  41.12,  an  error  of  0.05  per 
cent.,  which  is  negligible. 

130.  The  Wattmeter. — The  wattmeter  measures  power  directly. 

It  consists  of  fixed  coils  FF  and  a  pivoted  coil  Af,  free  to  turn 

within  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  coilsFFas  shown  in  Fig.  145. 

The  coils  FF  are  wound  with  comparatively  few  turns  of  wire 

which  are  capable  of  carrying  the  entire  current  of  the  circuit. 
11 
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The  moving  coil  M  is  wound  with  very  fine  wire  and  the  current 
is  led  into  it  through  two  control  springs  in  the  same  manner  that 
current  is  led  into  the  coil  of  a  Weston  instrument.  The  fixed  coil 
is  connected  in  series  with  the  load  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
ammeter  is  connected.  The  moving  coil  is  connected  across  the 
line  in  series  with  a  high  resistance  R  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
voltmeter  coil  is  ordinarily  connected. 

The  field  of  the  coils  FF  is  proportional  to  the  current  and  the 
current  in  the  coil  M  is  proportional  to  the  voltage.  Therefore 
the  turning  moment  is  proportional  to  the  power  of  the  circuit 
and  it  also  depends  on  the  angular  position  of  M  with  respect 
to  FF,  which  is  taken  into  consideration  when  the  scale  is 
marked. 


Load 


Fio.  145. — ^The  indicating  wattmeter. 

Owing  to  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  obtainable  by  the  use 
of  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter,  the  wattmeter  is  seldom  used  for 
direct  current  measurements.  As  it  is  subject  to  stray  fields,  re- 
versed readings  should  be  taken,  that  is,  both  the  current  and 
voltage  should  be  reversed  and  the  average  of  the  two  readings 
used.  The  wattmeter  is  used  more  extensively  for  alternating 
current  than  for  direct  current.  A  more  complete  description 
together  with  its  uses  is  found  in  Ciap.  Ill,  Vol.  II.- 

131.  The  Watt -hour  Meter. — The  watt-hour  meter  is  a  device 
for  measuring  energy.  (See  Par.  63.)  As  energy  is  the  product  of 
power  and  time,  the  watt-hour  meter  must  take  into  considera- 
tion both  of  these  factors.  As  power  is  usually  sold  on  an  energy 
basis,  many  ciollars  may  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  such  a 
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meter.    Therefore  a  proper  understanding  of  its  mechanism 
and  the  method  of  adjustment  is  very  often  essential. 

In  principle  the  wattr-hour  meter  is  a  small  motor  whose  in- 
stantaneous speed  is  proportional  to  the  power  passing  through 
it,  and  whose  total  revolutions  in  a  given  time  are  proportional 
to  the  total  energy  or  watt-hours  delivered  during  that  time. 


Fio.  146{o). — ConneoUona  of  Ihs  watt-hour  ir.eter. 


Fia.  148(6). — Interior  of  Thomson  wntt-hout  n 


Referring  to  Fig.  146  (a),  the  line  is  connected  to  two  terminals 
on  the  left4iand  side  of  the  meter.  The  upper  terminal  is  con- 
nected to  two  coils  FF  in  series,  wound  with  wire  sufficiently  heavy 
to  carry  the  maximum  current  taken  by  the  load,  which  should 
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not  greatly  exceed  the  rated  current  of  the  meter.  This  line 
terminates  at  the  upper  binding  post  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  meter.  These  coils  FF  are  wound  so  that  they  aid  each 
other  and  they  supply  the  field  in  which  the  armature  rotates. 
The  other  line  wire  runs  straight  through  the  meter  to  the  load. 
A  shunt  circuit  is  tapped  to  the  upper  line  on  the  left-hand  side. 
It  runs  first  to  the  armature,  through  the  silver  brushes  By  which 
rest  on  the  small  commutator  C.  From  the  brushes  the  line 
passes  through  coil  F\  and  through  a  resistance  R  to  the  lower 
line  wire.     This  resistance  R  is  omitted  in  certain  types  of  meters. 

As  the  load  current  passes  through  FF,  and  there  is  no  iron 
in  circuit,  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  these  coils  is  propor- 
tional to  the  load  current.  As  the  armature,  in  series  with  re- 
sistance, is  connect<»d  directly  across  the  line,  the  current  in  the 
meter  armature  is  proportional  to  the  line  voltage.  Neglecting 
the  small  voltage  drop  in  FF,  the  torque  acting  on  the  armature 
must  then  be  proportional  to  the  product  of  the  load  current  and 
the  load  voltage  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  proportional  to  the 
power  passing  through  the  meter  to  the  load. 

It  can  be  proved  that  if  the  meter  is  to  register  correctly,  there 
must  be  a  retarding  torque  acting  on  the  moving  element  which  is 
proportional  to  its  speed  of  rotation.  To  meet  this  condition 
an  aluminum  disc  D  is  pressed  on  the  motor  shaft.  This  disc 
rotates  between  the  poles  of  two  permanent  magnets  MM.  In 
cutting  the  field  produced  by  these  magnets,  eddy  currents  are 
set  up  in  the  disc,  retarding  its  motion.  As  the  strength  of  thes0 
currents  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  the  disc  and  they  are 
acting  in  conjunction  with  a  magnetic  field  of  constant  strength, 
their  retarding  effect  is  proportional  to  the  speed  of  rotation,  so 
that  the  condition  for  correct  registration  is  fulfilled. 

Friction  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated  in  the  rotating  element, 
even  with  the  most  careful  construction.  Near  the  rated  load 
of  the  meter  the  effect  of  friction  is  practically  negligible,  but 
at  light  loads  the  effect  of  friction,  which  is  constant,  is  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  load.  As  the  ordinary  meter  may 
operate  at  light  loads  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  error  due  to  friction  be  eUminated.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  coil  F'  connected  in  series  with  the 
armature.     F'  is  so  connected  that  its  field  acts  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion  as  that  due  to  coils  FF.  Therefore  it  assists  the  armature 
A  to  rotate.  Being  connected  in  the  shunt  circuit,  it  is  acting 
continuously.  The  coil  is  movable  so  that  its  position  can  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  friction  error  is  just  compensated. 

To  reduce  friction  and  wear,  the  rotating  element  of  the  meter 
is  made  as  light  as  possible.  The  clement  rests  on  a  jewel  bearing 
J,  which  is  a  sapphire  in  the  smaller  sizes  and  a  diamond  in  the 
heavier  types.  The  jewel  is  supported  on  a  spring.  A  hardened 
steel  pivot  rests  in  the  jewel.  In  time  the  pivot  becomes  dulled 
and  the  jewel  roughened,  which  increases  friction  and  causes 
the  meter  to  run  more  slowly  unless  F'  is  readjusted.  The  mov- 
ing element  turns  the  clock  work  of  the  meter  dials  through  a 
worm  and  the  gears  G, 

Fig.  14G  (6)  shows  the  interior  view  of  a  Thomson  watt-hour 
meter. 

132.  Adjustment  of  the  Watt -hour  Meter. — Even  if  the  initial 
adjustment  be  accurate  the  registration  of  a  watt-hour  meter 
may ,  in  time,  become  incorrect.  This  is  due  to  many  causes,  such 
as  pitting  of  the  commutator,  roughening  of  the  jewel,  wear  on 
the  pivot,  change  in  the  strength  of  the  retarding  magnets,  etc. 
As  the  cost  of  energy  to  consumers  is  largely  based  on  the  reg- 
istration of  such  meters,  it  is  important  that  they  be  kept  in 
adjustment,  as  a  small  error  in  the  larger  sizes  may  ultimately 
mean  a  difference  of  many  dollars  one  way  or  the  other. 

To  adjust  the  meter  it  may  be  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig.  146(a). 
The  power  taken  by  the  load  is  measured  by  a  calibrated  volt- 
meter and  ammeter.  The  revolutions  of  the  disc  D  are  counted 
over  a  period  of  time  which  is  measured  with  a  stop  watch.  The 
relation  between  watt-hours  and  the  revolutions  of  the  disc,  in 
most  meters,  is  as  follows: 

W  X  H  =  KX  N  (63) 

where     W  is  in  watts 
H  is  in  hours 

K  is  the  meter  *' constant*'  usually  found  on  the  disc 
N  is  the  revolutions  of  the  disc. 

This  equation  means  that  the  meter  constant  multiplied  by  the 
revolutions  of  the  disc  gives  the  watt-hours  registered  by  the  meter. 
The  gear  ratios  and  clockwork  take  care  of  the  dial  registration. 

When  checking  a  meter,  the  time  is  usually  measured  in  seconds. 
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Equation  (63)  then  becomes 

where  t  is  the  time  in  seconds. 

When  the  meter  is  tested,  the  voltmeter  and  ammeter  are  read 
intermittently  while  the  revolutions  of  the  disc  are  being  counted. 
A  run  ot  about  a  minute  gives  good  results. 

Let  the  average  watts  determined  from  the  corrected  voltmeter 
and  ammeter  readings  be  TFi. 

The  average  watts  as  indicated  by  the  meter  during  the  same 
period  are,  from  (64), 

^  ^  KXNX  3,600  ^gg^ 

The  per  cent,  accuracy  of  the  meter  is 

100  W/Wi 

Example. — In  the  test  of  a  10-amp.  watt-hour  meter  having  a  constant 
of  0.4,  the  disc  makes  40  revolutions  in  53.6  seconds.  The  average  volts 
and  amperes  during  this  period  are  116  volts  and  9.4  amp.  What  is 
the  per  cent,  accuracy  of  the  meter  at  this  load? 

Average  standard  watts  TTi  =  116  X  9.4  =  1,090. 

Average  meter  watts  from  (65) 

W  =  ot  X  40  X  3,600  ^  J  07^ 

0«5.0 

o  *  160  X  1,074       no  «i     >! 

Per  cent,  accuracy  =  «^ —  =  98.5    Ana. 

This  means  that  the  meter  is  1.5  per  cent,  slow  and  should  be  speeded 
up  slightly.  With  calibrated  indicating  instruments  and  careful  adjust- 
ment, a  meter  may  easily  be  brought  within  0.5  per  cent,  of  accurate  regis- 
tration. 

There  are  two  adjustments  to  be  made.  Near  full  load  the 
magnets  are  moved.  If  the  meter  is  running  slow  the  magnets 
are  moved  nearer  the  center  of  the  disc  where  the  eflfect  of  the 
retarding  currents  is  reduced,  and  if  the  meter  is  runmng  fast 
the.  magnets  are  moved  farther  from  the  center.  If  the  meter 
has  been  correctly  adjusted  near  full  load,  and  is  found  to  be  in 
error  near  light  load,  the  error  is  obviously  due  to  friction.  The 
light  load  adjustment  (made  at  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  rated  load) 
is  effected  by  moving  the  friction  compensating  coil  F\  If 
the  meter  is  slow  the  coil  F'  is  moved  in  nearer  the  armature,  and 
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if  the  meter  is  fast  it  is  pulled  out  further  from  the  armature. 
This  adjustment  oi  F'  may  aflfect  the  full  load  adjustment  slightly 


Line» 


Load 


Neutral 


Fio.  147. — Diagram  of  a  3- wire  watt-hour  meter. 

SO  that  the  meter  should  be  re-checked  at  full  load  and  then  again 
at  light  load. 


Fia.  148. — Astatic  heavy  current  watt-hour  meter. 

Other  Types  of  Watt-hour  Meters, — The  three-wire  meter  is 
designed  to  register  energy  upon  a  three-wire  system.     It  does 
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not  differ  materially  from  the  meter  shown  in  Fig.  146  except 
that  the  two  coils  FF  are  connected  in  opposite  sides  of  the  line 
as  shown  in  Fig.  147.  The  armature  circuit  may  be  connected 
to  the  neutral  as  shown  or  it  may  be  connected  across  the  outer 
wires.  If  this  latter  connection  is  used  the  neutral  connection 
to  the  meter  is  omitted.  In  the  former  case  the  meter  does  not 
register  accurately  unless  the  voltages  between  the  two  outer 
lines  and  neutral  are  equal.     This  error  is  usually  small. 

The  meters  already  described  should  not  be  installed  near 
bus-bars  carrying  heavy  currents  because  the  strength  of  the 
meter  field  and  of  the  retarding  magnets  may  be  affected  by 
the  stray  fields.  To  eliminate  the  effect  of  stray  fields  an  astatic 
type  of  meter  is  used,  Fig.  148.  There  are  two  armatures  on 
the  spindle  which  rotate  in  the  magnetic  field  created  by  a  single 
heavy  conductor.  One  armature  is  above  and  the  other  is 
below  the  conductor.  Any  stray  field  will  presumably  strengthen 
the  field  in  which  one  armature  rotates  as  much  as  it  will  weaken 
the  field  in  which  the  other  armature  rotates  so  that  the  result- 
ing effect  will  be  nil.  There  are  two  sets  of  retarding  magnets. 
These  magnets  are  so  placed  that  if  the  strength  of  one  is  in- 
creased the  strength  ot  the  other  is  decreased.  For  further  pro- 
tection these  magnets  are  surrounded  by  an  iron  box. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  MAGNETIC  CIRCUIT 

133.  The  Magnetic  Circuit. — Although  the  general  nature 
and  characteristics  of  magnetism  were  discussed  in  both  Chapters 
I  and  II,  no  quantitative  relations  were  considered.  If  the  mag- 
netic properties  of  a  circuit  and  the  ampere-turns  linked  with  this 
circuit  be  known,  the  magnetic  flux  can  be  calculated  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  current  in  the  electric  circuit  may  be  calculated 
if  the  resistance  and  voltage  be  known.  In  this  respect  the  two 
circuits  are  similar.  The  magnetic  circuit  differs  from  the  elec- 
tric circuit  in  three  respects,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  attain  the 
same  degree  of  precision  in  magnetic  calculations  as  are  obtained 
in  electrical  calculations. 

The  electric  current  has  been  considered  as  confined  to  a 
known  path,  for  example,  a  wire.  The  surrounding  air  and  the 
insulating  supports  for  the  wire  have  an  extremely  high  resistance, 
so  that  any  leakage  current  which  escapes  from  the  wire  is  negli- 
gible compared  with  the  current  flowing  in  the  wire  or  conductor. 
In  the  magnetic  circuit  there  is  no  known  insulator  for  magnetic 
fiux.  In  fact,  the  air  itself  is  a  fairly  good  magnetic  conductor. 
Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  restrict  magnetic  lines  to  definite 
paths  in  the  same  way  that  electric  currents  are  restricted.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  best  designed  dynamos 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  flux  produced  leaks  across  air 
paths  where  it  cannot  be  utilized.  The  presence  of  this  leakage 
flux  may  be  detected  with  a  compass,  and  its  intensity  is  often 
sufficient  to  magnetize  watches  even  when  they  are  several  feet 
distant  from  the  machine. 

Magnetic  paths  are  usually  short  and  have  large  cross-sections 
in  proportion  to  their  length.  They  are  often  so  complicated  in 
their  geometry  that  only  approximations  to  their  magnetic  re- 
sistance can  be  obtained.  This  often  causes  errors  of  consider- 
able magnitude  in  magnetic  calculations. 
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Under  ordinary  conditions  of  use  the  resistance  of  most  elec- 
tric conductors  is  substantially  constant,  although  temperature 
changes  may  cause  variations  of  several  per  cent.  Correction  for 
the  eflfect  of  temperature  changes  can  be  accurately  made.  The 
magnetic  resistance  of  materials,  however,  is  not  constant  but 
varies  over  wide  ranges.  This  resistance  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  magnetic  history  of  the  material.  The  magnetic 
resistance  of  iron  may  easily  increase  fifty  times  when  the  flux 
alters  from  a  low  to  a  high  magnetic  density. 

MAGNETIC  UNITS 

134.  Ainpere -turns  {IN). — The  ampere-turns  acting  on  a 
circuit  are  given  by  the  product  of  the  turns  linked  with  the  cir- 
cuit and  the  amperes  flowing  through  these  turns.  For  instance, 
10  amp.  flowing  through  150  turns  give  1,500  ampere-turns. 
The  same  result  is  produced  by  15  amp.  flowing  through  100 
turns.  If  any  ampere-turns  act  in  opposition,  they  must  be 
subtracted. 

Magnetomotive  Force  (mmf.  also  F). — Magnetomotive  force 
tends  to  drive  the  flux  through  the  circuit  and  corresponds  to 
emf.  in  the  electric  circuit.  It  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
ampere-turns  of  the  circuit  and  only  differs  from  the  value  of  the 
ampere-turns  by  the  constant  factor  0.4t  =  1.257.  That  is, 
F  =  0.47r/Ar  =  1.257  IN, 

The  magnetomotive  force  of  a  circuit  is  measured  by  the  work 
done  in  carrying  a  unit  north  pole  through  the  entire  circuit. 

The  unit  of  magnetomotive  force  is  the  gilberty  but  the  name 
gilbert  is  seldom  used  in  commercial  work.  The  gilberts  acting 
on  a  circuit  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  ampere-turns  by 
0.4t  or  1.257. 

Reluctance  ((R). — Reluctance  is  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  magnetic  flux  and  corresponds  to  resistance  in  the  electric  cir- 
cuit. The  unit  of  reluctance  is  that  of  a  centimeter-cube  of  air. 
This  unit  is  called  the  oersted.  The  name  oersted  is  seldom  used 
in  commercial  work. 

Permeance  ((P). — The  permeance  of  a  circuit  is  the  recipro- 
cal of  the  reluctan(!e  ((P  =  ^)  and  may  be  defined  as  that  prop- 
erty  of  the  circuit  which  permits  the  passage  of  the  magnetic  flux 
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or  of  the  lines  of  induction.    It  corresponds  to  conductance  in  the 
^ectric  circuit. 

Permeability  (m)  . — The  permeability  of  a  materipJ  is  the  ratio 
of  the  flux  or  of  the  number  of  lines  of  induction  existing  in  that 
iKniaterial  to  the  flux  or  the  number  of  lines  of  induction  which  would 
^xist  if  that  material  were  replaced  by  air,  the  mmf.  acting  on 
^his  part  of  the  circuit  remaining  unchanged.    The  permeability 
^3f  air  is  taken  as  unity  and  with  the  exception  of  iron,  steel, 
inickel,    liquid   oxygen,   and    certain  iron  oxides,  all  materials 
may  be  considered  as  having  a  permeability  of  unity.    The 
3)ermeability  of  commercial  iron  and  steel  ranges  from  50  and 
even  lower  to  about  2,000.     In  special  investigations,  vacuum- 
treated  iron  has  attained  a  permeability  of  5, 000  and  even  greater. 

Example. — In  a  ring  solenoid  wound  on  a  core  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  13a, 
page  13,  the  magnetic  flux  is  found  to  be  4,000  lines  or  maxwells.  When 
the  iron  core  is  removed  the  flux  in  air  is  but  20  lines.  What  is  the  per- 
meability of  the  iron? 

Removing  the  iron  core  does  not  change  the  ampere-turns  and  the  flux 
path  does  not  change  appreciably.     Therefore 

M  =  -  -  -    =  200.     Ans, 

Flux  (0). — The  magnetic  flux  is  equal  to  the  total  number  of 
lines  of  induction  existing  in  the  circuit  and  corresponds  to 
current  in  the  electric  circuit.  The  unit  of  flux  is  the  maxwell, 
but  **line  of  induction"  or  simply  **line"  is  more  often  used. 

Flux  Density  (fi). — The  flux  density  is  the  number  of  max 
wells  or  of  hnes  of  induction  per  unit  area,  the  area  being  taken 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  flux.  The  unit  of  flux 
density  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system  is  one  line  per  sq.  cm.  and  is  called 
the  gauss.  Flux  density  is  usually  expressed  in  **Unes  per  square 
centimeter"  or  "Unes  per  square  inch." 

B  =  4>/A 

where  A  is  the  area  and  4>  the  flux  through  and  normal  to  this 
area. 

136.  Reluctance  of  the  Magnetic  Circuit. — The  unit  reluctance 
is  defined  as  that  ol  a  centimeter-cube  of  air.  If  a  portion  of  a 
magnetic  circuit  between  pole  faces  a  and  6,  Fig.  149  (a)/con- 

'  The  actual  flux  path  between  pole  faces  would  not  exist  as  shown  in  Fig. 
149  (a),  but  the  flux  would  '* fringe*'  as  shown  in  Figs.  136  and  14,  page  13. 
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sists  of  a  path  in  air  having  a  length  of  3  cm.  and  a  cross-section 
of  1  sq.  cm.  a^  shown  in  the  figure,  this  path  is  equivalent  to 
three  centimeter-cubes  placed  in  series.  As  the  total  fiux  must 
pass  successively  through  each  cube,  it  is  evident  that  the  total 
reluctance  is  3  units  (oersteds).  The  reluctance  is  proportional 
to  the  length  of  the  flux  path. 


(a)  Pftth  whoae  ivIurtanFe  U  3  oersted B        (')    Path   wh' 

oersted 
FiO.   149.— Reluctanpe  of  simple  mannetir  pafha. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  path  has  a  length  of  1  cm.  and  a 
cross-section  of  3  sq.  cm.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  149  (6),  the  reluctance 
of  the  path  through  which  the  flux  passes  is  one-third  that  of  one 
cube  alone,  or  '-^  oersted.  The  reluctance  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  cross-section  of  the  path. 

Moreover,  if  these  paths  were  in  iron,  having  a  permeability 
II,  the  flux  would  be  /i  times  its 
value  in  air,  provided  the  same 
mmf.  were  maintained  between 
the  two  poles  faces.    This  would, 
of   course,   mean    a    lower    re- 
luctance.     The     reluctance    of 
any  portion  of  a  magnetic  circuit 
is    proportional    to   its    length, 
Ai'rt — j^ — fU  i^>\< — ij — v]  ^^,  inversely    proportional    to     its 
Fiu.  iM.-Reluciances  in  series.       cross-section  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  permeability  of 
the  material.     The  constant  of  proportionality  is  unity,  since 
the  reluctance  of  a  path  in  air  1  cm.  long  and  1  sq.  cm.  cross- 


section  ii 


e  oersted.     Hence, 


U 


where  /i  =  length  in  cm.  of  that  part  of  the  circuit  under 
consideration;  Ai  =  the   uniform   cross-section   in   aq.   cm,    of 
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that  portion  of  the  circuit;  and  ^i  =  the  permeability  of  that 
portion  of  the  circuit. 

If  a  magnetic  circuit  consists  of  several  parts  in  series  as  shown 
in  Fig.  150,  the  total  reluctance  is: 

(H  =  (Ri  +  (Bf  +  (Ra  +  (H4 
=  h/A,^,  +  l,/At^t  +  WAni*t  +  l,/A^,.  (66) 

Permeances  in  parallel  are  added  together  to  find  the  total 
permeance  just  as  conductances  in  parallel  are  added  together  to 
find  the  total  conductance. 
The  total  permeance 

(P  =  iPi  +  (Pi  +  IP,  +  (P* 

and  reluctances  in  parallel  combine  just  as  resistances  in  parallel. 

1/(R  =  1/ffl,  +  1/ffli  +  1/(R,  +  i/m, 

136.  Penneabili^  of  Iron  and  Steel. — The  permeability  of 

iron  or  steel  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  material,  the  flux 

density  and  the  previous  magnetic  history. 
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The  relation  of  the  flux  in  iron  or  steel  to  the  magnetomotive 
force  cannot  be  expressed  in  simple  form.  It  is  necessary  to  show 
this  relation  by  a  curve  called  the '  'magnetization  curve."  Such 
a  curve  for  one  grade  of  cast  steel  is  shown  in  Fig.  151.  Abscissas 
are  magnetomotive  force  in  gilberts  per  centimeter  [H),  and 
ordinates  are  the  corresponding  flux  densities  (B). 
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From  A  to  B  the  curve  is  practically  a  straight  line.  Beyond 
B  the  fiux  density  increases  much  less  rapidly  for  a  given  increase 
in  magnetomotive  force  and  the  iron  approaches  saturation.  The 
point  C,  where  the  bend  in  the  curve  is  very  decided,  is  the  "knee 
of  the  curve."  Beyond  C  the  flux  can  be  increased  but  slightly 
even  with  a  very  great  increase  in  the  magnetomotive  force. 
The  iron  is  then  said  to  be  aatUToted.  The  type  of  curve  shown 
in  Fig.  151  is  called  the  normal  saturation  or  induction  curve. 
Fig.  154  shows  normal  induction  curves  for  other  commercial 
grades  of  iron. 
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Fig.  152  shows  the  permeability  curve  for  this  same  steel. 
Each  ordinate  is  obtained  by  dividing  B  by  H^  for  each  point  of 
the  curve  in  Fig.  151.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  permeability 
varies  over  a  wide  range.  It  begins  at  a  comparatively  low 
value,  increases  to  a  maximum  at  the  point  p,  and  then  decreases 
to  about  one-fifth  its  maximum  value. 

137.  Law  of  the  Magnetic  Circuit. — The  relation  between 
flux,  magnetomotive  force,  and  reluctance,  for  the  magnetic  cir- 
cuit, is  identical  with  the  relation  between  current,  emf.,  and 
resistance  for  the  electric  circuit. 

*  -  «  <"" 

'  //,  the  gilberts  per  cm.,  is  also  equal  to  the  liaea  per  aq.  cm.  in  Mr,  since 
in  air  ^  •  ///(R.  (R  is  unity,  being  a  centimeter-cube,  eo  #  =  Hand  ^  ^  B, 
since  the  crose-scction  of  the  culie  is  1  sq.  cm.. 
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The  flux  is  proportional  to  the  magnetomotive  force  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  reluctance  of  the  circuit. 

If  the  magnetic  circuit  consists  of  several  distinct  parts  having 
reluctances  (Ri,  (Rj,  etc.,  in  series  and  magnetomotive  forces  Fi, 
F2,  from  equation  (66) 

Fi  +  f  2  +  /^s  +  . . .   _  ^  0.4  tIN (68) 


<t>  = 


li_ 


+  -A-  +  v^-+... 


A2/i2  -4 


3M3 


(1 I li I lz_ 

AifjLi        A2/X2       -Asms 


+  ... 


/(•"IS  in.  J,-^j-0.2»q.in. 

Fig.   153. — Ring-type  electromagnet. 

Example. — The  ring  magnet,  Fig.  153,  is  wound  with  250  turns  of  wire, 
through  which  a  current  of  1.5  amp.  flows.  Assume  the  permeability  of 
the  iron  to  be  800.  Neglecting  fringing,  determine  the  flux  in  the  rin^ 
and  also  the  flux  density. 

F  =  0.4t  X  1.5  X  250  =  471 
ii  =  18  in.  =  18  X  2.54  =  45.7  cm. 
^  =  ^6  in.  -  Ht  X  2.54  =  0.476  cm. 
Ai  =  Ai  =  0.2  sq.  in.  =  0.2  X  2.54  X  2.54  =  1.29  sq.  cm. 

From  equation  (68) 

471  471 


0  =  - 


45.7 


+ 


0.476 


1.29  X  800   '   1.29  X  1.0 
The  flux  density: 


0.0443  +  0.369- 

1,140  lines  (maxwells).     Ans. 


B  =  -'    —  =  884  lines  per  sq.  cm.  (gausses) 
=  5,700  lines  per  sq.  in. 

138.  Method  of  Trial  and  Error. — Magnetic  problems  cannot 
be  solved  readily  by  the  method  used  in  Par.  137.    This  is  due 
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to  the  fact  that  the  permeability  (which  is  a  variable  but  is 
given  in  the  problem  as  a  constant  value  of  800)  is  not  ordinarily 
known  until  the  flux  density  is  known  and  curves  similar  to  those 
of  Figs.  151  and  152  consulted.  Therefore  the  permeability  is 
not  known  until  the  janswer  has  been  determined.  As  the  answer 
in  turn  depends  upon  the  permeability,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
resort  to  trial  and  error. 

Example. — The  iron  ring  of  Fig.  153  and  Par.  137  is  made  of  cast  steel 
whose  permeability  curve  is  given  in  Fig.  152.  The  air  gap  is  reduced  to 
Ke  in.     Determine  the  flux  and  the  flux  density. 

Assume  that  the  permeability  is  800. 

_  18.13  X  2.54  „^^.. 
^'  "    1.29  X  800        ^-^^^ 


(R,  =  ^»«j>^^|:^=  0.123 


471 
^  ^  ().()446~+0:i23  =  2,810 maxwells 

B  -    '         =  2.180  gausses. 

From  Fig.  152  the  permeability  at  this  density  is  980.  Therefore  (Hi 
must  be  recalculated  using  the  new  value  of  permeability. 

18.13  X  2.54       ^^oric 
^'=1.29X980     =^-^^^^ 
471 
*  =  0.0365  +-0.123  =  '^'^^  maxwells. 

The  new  value  of  B  ^  2,290  gausses. 

As  the  value  of  m  corresponding  to  this  flux  density  is  990  or  sufficiently 
close  to  the  value  980  just  used,  the  last  two  values  of  flux  and  flux  density 
are  substantially  correct. 

139.  Determination  of  Ampere-turns. — It  was  shown  in  Par. 
68,  Chap.  IV,  that  the  voltage  drop  per  unit  length  of  a  conductor 
is  independent  of  the  total  current  but  depends  only  upon  the 
current  density  and  the  resistivity  of  the  conductor.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  magnetomotive  force  per  um't  length  depends  only 
upon  the  fliLX  density  and  the  reluctivity  of  the  material.  This  is 
proved  as  follows : 

Writing  equation  (68)  for  one  portion  of  the  circuit, 

F 


A 


A* 
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Since  ^  = 


(69) 

I* 

The  magnetomotive  force  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  Jlux 
density  and  the  length  of  the  magnetic  path,  divided  by  the 
permeability  of  the  material.     To  determine  the  magnetomotive 


,  where  A  is  the  cross-section  of  the  path, 
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Fki.   154,— Typical 

force  for  a  unit  length  of  a  circuit  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  the 
flux  density  and  the  permeability.  Instead  of  plotting  the  per- 
meability against  flux  density  the  magnetization  curve  is  usually 
plotted  with  ampere-turns  per  unit  length  as  abscissas  and  the 
corresponding  flux  density  as  ordinates.  This  is  more  convenient 
and  avoids  using  OAv  and  also  the  permeability.  Such  curves 
are  shown  in  Fig.  154  for  various  commercial  steels  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  machinery. 

In  problems  where  flux  and  the  cross-section  of  the  magnetic 
paths  are  known,  and  it  is  desire<I  to  find  the  requisite  ampere- 
turns  to  produce  this  flux,  the  curves  just  referred  to,  enable  the 
solution  to  l)e  readily  obtained. 
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140.  Use  of  the  Magnetization  Curves. — To  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  magnetization  curves  the  following  problem  is  given. 

Example, — Determine  the  ampere-tums  necessary  to  produce  an  air-gap 
flux  of  750,000  lines  in  the  electromagnet  of  Hg.  155.  The  cores  are  cast 
iron  and  the  yoke  and  pole  pieces  are  cost  steel.  Neglect  fringing  and 
leakage. 


Typiral  elcctromagiiet. 


-  62,500 


The  flux  density  in  the  lower  yoke  i 

_        750,000 
B.  -  -3  X  4    - 

■The  ampcrc-tumB  per  inch  for  a  density  of  62,500,  from  Fig.  154  (cast 
steel),  ia  23. 
The  mean  length  of  flux  path  is  (approximately)  16  in. 
/iiVi  =  16  X  23  =  368 

a  flux  of  750,000  lines  in  the 


or  368  ampere-tums  ia  required  to  prodi 
loirer  yoke. 

The  density  in  the  cores  is 

_  750,000 
4  X  4    ' 


Bt  = 


From  the  cun-e  (east  iron)  the  ampcre-tums  per  inch  =  118. 
As  there  are  two  cores,  the  total  length  will  be  16  in. 
/.A'>  =  16  X  118  -  1,890 

The  pole  pieces  are  in  every  way  identical  with  the  yoke,  except  that  the 
path  is  0.25  in.  shorter.  TTiis  sm^  difference  will  not  make  any  appreciable 
error,  so  the  amperes-turns  for  the  two  poles  pieces  are: 
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For  the  air  gap,  the  mmf.  —  O.iwIN  ■  — 
where  B  is  in  lines  per  aq.  cm.  and  I  is  in  cm. 

IN  -  ^  =  0.796  Bl 


IN  = 


Bl 


(2.64) 


(2.54)' 

IN  -  O.ZnB'f  (71) 

where  B'  =  lines  per  sq.  in.  and  ('  the  length  of  the  path  in  inches. 
The  ampere-tums  for  the  air  gap  then  become 

ItNt  "  0.313  X  82,500  X  0.25  =  4,900  {from  equation  71). 
As  all  the  various  parts  are  in  series  the  total  ampere-tums  = 

368  +  1,890  +  368  +  4,900  =  7,526.     An*. 

141.  Magnetic    Calculations    in    Dynamos. — The    magnetic 
circuits  of  dynamos  have  already  been  aiscussed  in  Chap.  II. 


Axial  length  of  armature  Btampings  and  pote-faceB—  16  in. 
Fio.   166.— 8-pole  100  R.P.M.  250-voIt  DC.  Benerator. 

The  calculation  of  the  exciting  ampere-turns  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  the  irregular  nature  of  the  air  gap,  due  to  the  arma- 


h. 
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ture  teeth,  air  ducts,  fringing,  etc.  The  amount  of  leakage 
flux  between  poles  introduces  another  factor  which  must  be 
considered. 

As  a  simple  example  of  such  calculations,  consider  the  dynamo  shown  in 
Fig.  156.  It  is  desired  to  send  a  flux  of  7,500,000  lines  from  each  pole  into 
the  armature.  The  air  gap  has  an  effective  length  of  0.235  in.,  after  cor- 
rection has  been  made  for  armature  teeth,  fringing,  etc.  The  leakage  co- 
efficient (ratio  of  core  flux  to  armature  flux)  is  equal  to  1.15. 

The  paths  of  the  fluxes  from  the  various  poles,  including  the  leakage  flux, 
are  shown  in  the  figure.  The  lengths  of  path  are  easily  determined.  Con- 
sider the  flux  path  abcdef. 

The  length  ab  — x —  0.235   =  10.8  in.      (approximately) 

he  (approximately  one-eighth  the  mean  circumference  of  the  yoke,  less 
6  in.)  =  — Q—  -  5"  =  24.7"  -  5"  =  19.7  in. 

o 

/c  =  ^=   12.6  in. 

The  flux  densities  are  as  follows: 

Flux  in  cores  =  7,500,000  X  1.15  =  8,630,000  as  the  flux  in  the  core  is 
equal  to  the  armature  flux  plus  the  leakage  flux. 

Flux  density  in  cores  =    *    ^  ^^    =  54,000. 

Flux  density  in  yoke  =  o'n  fiv^"^   ^  90,000  as  the  pole  flux  divides, 
one-half  going  each  way  in  the  yoke. 

Flux  density  in  armature  =  o/a  v  l fi^  ~  39,000. 

This  must  be  increased  about  25  per  cent,  to  allow  for  the  air  duct  space 
and  the  spaces  between  laminations. 
This  makes  the  density  in  the  armature: 

39,000  X  1.25  =  48,800 
The  air-gap  density    =  ^^^^    =  39,000 

Knowing  the  above  factors,  and  utilizing  the  magnetization  curves  of 
Fig.  154,  it  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  determine  the  total  ampere- 
turns  per  pole. 

For  54,000  lines  per  sq.  in.,  19  amperc-tums  per  inch  are  necessary  for 
cast  steel  (Fig.  154).     Therefore  for  ab: 

Ck)re  ab  IiNi  =  19  X  10.8  =     205  (cast  steel). 

Yoke  6c  IiNi  =  64  X  19.7  =  1,260  cast  steel). 

Ck)re  cd  IiNt  =  IiNi  =     205  (cast  steel). 
Gap  de  IiNt    =  0.313  X  39,000  X 

0.235  =  2,870  (air).         (See  equation  71) 

Arm.  efliNi   =  3  X  12.6  =       38  (O.  H.  sheet  steel), 

Gap/a/eiVe    =  IiNi  »  2,870  (air). 

Total  B  7,448  ampere-turns. 
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Maffoetising  Forc«  H 


Ah  two  poles  in  series  supply  the  excitation  for  this  flux  the  ainpere-tums 
per  pole  are 

IN  =  7,448/2  -  3,724.     Am. 

As  this  machine  is  symmetrical,  each  complete  magnetic  cir- 
cuit requires  this  same  number  of  ampere-turns  per  pole.  The 
design  of  the  exciting  coils  themselves  is  not  a  difficult  matter. 

142.  Hysteresis. — If  the  magnetomotive  force  acting  on  an  iron 
sample  begins  at  zero  and  increases,  the  relation  between  nunf. 
and  the  flux  (or  flux  density) 
will  be  similar  to  that  shown  B 

by  curve  Oa  (Fig.  157).  This 
curve  is  called  the  normal 
saturation  or  .  magnetization 
curve  and  has  already  been 
discussed. 

If  the  magnetomotive  force 
now  decreases,  the  flux  will 
not  decrease  along  the  line 
aOj  but  will  decrease  less 
rapidly  along  ab.  When 
point  b  is  reached,  the  mmf. 
is  zero  but  the  magnetic  in- 
duction has  not  reached  zero. 
The  flux  density  Ob  is  called 
the  remanence.  Before  the 
flux  density  can  be  reduced 
to  zero,  the  magnetizing  force 
must  be  reversed  in  direction. 
That  is,  it  requires  a  negative 

magnetizing    force    Oc   to    reduce    the  flux  density   to 
The  magnetizing  force  Oc  is  called  the  coercive  force. 

If  now  the  magnetizing  force  be  increased  in  the  negative  direc- 
tion to  d'  where  Od'  =  Oa',  the  flux  density  will  be  carried  to  a 
negative  maximum  d.  The  negative  maximum  flux  density  d'd  is 
equal  to  a'a.  If  the  magnetizing  force  is  now  increased  toward 
zero,  the  cqrve  will  pass  through  point  e  when  the  magnetizing 
force  is  again  zero  and  the  negative  remanence  Oe  =  06.  A  posi- 
tive coercive  force  Of  =  Oc  is  necessary  to  bring  the  flux  density 
again  to  zero.    When  the  magnetizing  force  again  becomes  Oa' 


Fio.   157. — Hysteresis  loop. 


zero. 
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the  flux  density  wDl  return  to  its  origiii&l  value  at  a,  closiiig  the 
loop. 

This  is  one  complete  cycle  of  magnetisatioD,  and  the  curve  is 
called  a  kyateren*  loop.  Such  a  loop  shows  that  the  magnetiia- 
tion  in  iron  lags  behind  the  magnetomotive  force  per  centimeter 
or  the  magnetizing  force,  and  that  an  expenditure  of  energy  is 
required  to  cany  the  iron  through  a  cycle  of  magnetization. 

If  several  loops  are  taken,  each  having  different  maximum  flux 
densities,  they  will  have  the  appearance  of  the  three  loops  shown 
in  Fig.  158.  The  maximum  points  a,  Oi,  at  all  lie  along  the  nor* 
msl  saturation  curve  Oat. 
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Fio.  I58.^HyatereaiB  loops  for  three  muumum  flux  deoaities. 

143.  Hysteresis  Loss. — The  hysteresis  loss  is  proportional  to 
the  area  of  the  hysteresis  loop,  Figs.  157  and  158.  In  fact  the 
hysteresis  loss  may  be  obtained  by  finding  the  area  of  the  loop 
to  scale,  and  dividing  by4T.     This  gives  the  loss  in  ergs  per  cycle. 

For  example,  let  the  area  of  the  smallest  loop.  Fig.  158,  be  A 
sq.  in.    The  scale  is  such  that  1  in-  on  the  abscissa  scale  re- 
prenents  10  gilberts  per  cm.,  and   1  in.  on  the  ordinate  scale 
represents  4  kilogausses.    The  ergs  loss  per  cycle  is: 
JA  X  10  X  4,000 


Wk  = 


4x 
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To  get  this  energy  loss  into  joules  or  watt-seconds  divide  by  10^. 

The  hysteresis  loss  per  cycle  depends  upon  two  factors,  the 
magnetic  material  and  the  maximum  flux  density.  The  loss 
within  certain  limits  may  be  expressed  by  the  Steinmetz  Law  as 
follows : 

Wk  =  i?5^«  (72) 

Wh  is  the  hysteresis  loss  per  cu.  cm.  in  ergs  per  cycle,  ij  is  a 
constant  depending  on  the  material,  and  B  is  the  maximum  flux 
density  in  gausses. 
Below  are  given  a  few  typical  values  of  ij: 

Hard  cast  steel 0.025        Sheet  iron 0.004 

Forged  steel 0.020        Silicon  sheet  steel 0.0010 

Cast  iron :  0.013        Silicon  steel 0.0009 

Example. — What  will  be  the  ergs  loss  per  cycle  in  a  core  of  sheet  iron 
having  a  volume  of  40  cu.  cm.,  in  which  the  maximum  flux  density  is  8,000 
gausses? 

Wk  =  0.004  X  8,000i.« 

log  8,000  =  3.9031 

1.6  X  3.9031  =  6.2449 

log  1,757,000  =  6.2449 

Wh  =  0.004  X  1,757.000  =  7,028  ergs  per  cu.  cm.  per  cycle. 
Total  loss  TT  =  7,028  X  40  =  281,000  ergs  per  cycle.  Ans. 

INDUCTANCE 

144.  Linkages. — If  a  current  flows  in  a  conductor,  a  magnetic 
flux  is  set  up  about  the  conductor.  This  magnetic  flux  completely 
encircles  the  conductor  and  the  current  in  the  conductor  com- 
pletely encircles  the  flux.  Some  familiar  examples  of  this  are 
given  in  Fig.  159,  where  the  currents  and  related  fluxes  are  shown. 
As  a  current  and  the  resulting  flux  always  completely  encircle 
each  other  they  are  said  to  link  with  each  other.  This  is  shown 
particularly  well  in  Fig.  159  (c),  where  a  conductor  carrying  a 
current  is  linked  with  an  anchor  ring. 

The  product  of  the  turns  of  conductor  and  the  number  of  lines 
of  flux  linking  these  turns  is  called  the  linkages  of  the  circuit. 
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BxampU. — A  certain  eoknoid  has  800  turns.  A  rurrent  of  S  amp. 
flowing  in  the  windiuR  produces  a  flux  of  2,500,000  lines.  What  are  Iho 
linkagea? 

800  X  2,500,000  ^  20  X  10"  linkages. 

The  number  of  these  linkages  per  unit  current  in  a  circuit  is 
called  the  inductance  of  the  circuit  and  is  represented  by  the  sym- 
I)ol  "/<,  "implying  linkaf^es.     The  unit  of  inductance  is  ihc.  henry . 


(o)  (6) 

Fia.  199. — Illustraliotifl  of  flux-rurrent  linknitcs- 


Inductaiice  from  definition: 

L  = 


N't 
/  x"io« 


(73) 


where  L  is  the  inductance  in  henrys,  ^  is  the  flux  in  maxwelU, 
an<i  /  is  the  current  in  amperes. 

Note. — It  is  necessary  to  divide  by  10'  because  10*  magnetic 
lines  are  equal  to  one  line  in  the  practical  system  of  volts,  am- 
peres, etc. 

Biam-pU. — What  is  the  inductance  of  the  above  circuit? 


20  > 


=  4.0  henrys. 


5  X  10' 

146.  Induced  Electromotive  Force.~~If  the  terminals  of  an  in- 
sulated coil.  Fig.  160  (n),  be  connected  to  a  galvanometer,  and  a 
magnetic  field  be  set  up  through  this  coil,  either  by  thrusting  a 
bar  magnet  into  the  coil  or  by  some  other  means,  the  galvanom- 
eter will  bo  observed  lo  deflect  momentarily  and  then  to  return 
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to  rest.  This  shows  that  an  emf.  has  been  temporarily  induced  in 
the  coil.  When  the  Sux  through  the  coil  has  ceased  to  change, 
this  electromotive  force  also  ceases.  If  investigation  be  made,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  direction  of  this  induced  electromotive 
force  is  that  shown  in  the  figure  and  that  this  direction  ia  such 
that  if  the  emf.  be  allowed  to  produce  a  current,  this  current  will 
tend  to  push  the  bar  magnet  otd  of  the  coil,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  will  oppose  its  entering  the  coil. 

If  the  magnet  be  withdrawn  from  the  coil,  Fig.  160(ii),  the 
galvanometer  will  be  observed  to  deflect  again,  momentarily  as 
l»efore,  but  the  deflection  is  opposite  to  its  direction  in  the  first 


(a>Nartb  pale  InicrUd  Id  coll  (A)  North  pole  wIllHlnwn 

Fill.   100. — 'Inducnl  electromotive  fori*. 

cone.  The  direction  of  the  induced  electromotive  force  is  now 
such  that  if  the  emf.  produces  a  current,  this  current  will  tend 
to  prevent  the  magnet  from  being  withdrawn  from  the  coil.  The 
electromotive  force  in  each  case  is  transient  and  ceases  when  the 
change  of  flux  through  the  coil  ceases. 

If  careful  measurements  be  made,  the  value  of  this  electro- 
motive force  will  be  found  todependupon:  (1)  the  number  of  turns 
in  the  coil,  (2)  the  rate  at  which  the  flux  linked  with  the  coil 


The  average  electromotive  force  in  volts  is  given  by 


where  jV  ia  the  numher  of  turns  in  the  coil,  *  is  the  total  change  of 
flux  in  lines  linked  with  the  coil,  and  I  is  the  time  in  seconds  re- 


i<«-i  ii'^ta^'^  ^v  Him^'ri- 


i|UH?«fC:  \\i  iiwifTtK  mXuxirwf'  t1ll^•ttu::  iTom  tiw- «^ii.    JW — nmurB' 
^   tf'  Uti'  is>j*mi|i^  ruv-  It:  •nmugf'  ti:  His:,  hi   iiur  'inemaiDnfC 


i*f  U¥'ibr  tint  ■Jii*'  •'ti;*'  If*'  *snnen^  \r  tiuc 

fliiA'  /(HTot^i'  «!««'  '.*oi    n-  o^in^aiMfr.  u:  b  luutimL  nrR-  n  sent  m  t.!!  wmnui. 

'J*fi»  *'wf^  Tifrts!  Till*:  •**ur5*ni>  jwvoiiB»rt:  irr  ^aicuffuimi  upfKne  i2m- 


V/  ^iwAi  U^  ffysiiij^ff^  ^  \k^  mS  «catiaLeffi(  tibiw  cppofihaoo.  or  the 

'i^  Mfi^  tt^^^jiA  *:^jrr*rfuU.  '•iti'A  try  vcj  pr»!T«iT  tiis  TitfadimTaL 

M4.  etreOrMMtire  Force  of  Setf  lodoction.— If  a  cofl  be  con- 
/j^vt't*^  Vy  «  */fc#tef/  ajyi  ^  *iirit<rii  •¥  ck^sed  Fig-  161.',  carrmt  will 
i^gin  i//  ii//^  iu  Mi^,  <y/iJ .  Tliijt  f^^irr^fni  produces  a  flux  lipking  the 
^//iiJ  Ax  Uii*  tiux  inrr^!ihf:<^  it  m^issi  iiviuce  an  emf.  in  the  coil. 
ii^  if,Hjifii\*yiH  *A  whi'rh  'U'lPunAti  on  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
/.'i/J  kitfi  tit^,  nk^jt*.  hi  whk'h  th#f  flux  increase*.  ByLenx'sLaw, 
M^yl  i*J«//  lf'///<  M  fyimkuU*rfiXiou  of  Fig,  IGO'a;,  the  electromotive 
f//f'' «  M/<i«  Ui'i*uj'A  itnuti  h^iVfi  huch  a  direction  as  to  oppose  the 
lii/'M'«i4^  i/j  th^  flux  lirikifig  th^?  rroil  and  hence  must  appose  any 
m'f^'ti*^'   of  i'Atrn'.hl,     TUtintfom  thiH  current  cannot  reach  its 
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mum  value  at  once,  but  is  retarded  ia  its  rise  by  the 
opposing  electromotive  force. 

In  Fig.  102  ia  showD  tbe  rise  of  current  in  a  circuit  coDtainiag 
resistaDce  only,  tbe  impressed  voltage  being  10  volts  and  tbe  re- 


FlQ.  161. — RslktioD  of  emf  ot  aeU  inductuiii  to  currant. 

sistance  20  ohms.  Wbcn  tbe  switcb  S  is  closed  tbe  current 
reaches  its  maximum  or  Ohm's  Law  value  of  0.5  amp.  at  once. 
In  tbe  case  of  tbe  inductive  circuit,  tbe  current  approaches 
its  Ohm's  Law  value  more  or  less  slowly.  To  be  exact,  it  takes 
an  infinite  time  for  tbe  current  to  reach  its  Ohm's  Law  value,  al- 
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Fig.  162. — Rise  of  current  io  &  aon-iDductire  circuit. 

though  in  a  comparatively  short  time  it  reaches  substantially 
this  value.  An  idea  of  the  time  required  to  build  up  a  current 
in  an  inductive  circuit  may  be  obtained  from  the  inductance  and 
the  resistance  of  tbe  circuit.  The  ratio  of  the  inductance  in 
henrya  to  the  resistance  in  ohms,  L/R,  is  called  the  time  constant 
of  the  circuit.  This  is  tbe  time  in  seconds  required  for  tbe  current 
to  reach  63.2  per  cent,  of  its  final  value.     It  is  a  measure  of  the 
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circuit  under  similar  cooditions,  but  rontinues  to  flow  and  does 
□oi  become  zero  until  an  appreciable  time  after  the  iostant  of 
the  short-circuit.  This  is  due  to  the  electromotive  force  of  self 
induction.  The  flux  linking  the  coU  is  due  to  the  current,  and 
when  the  current  decreases,  this  flux  also  decreases.  In  decreas- 
ing, the  flux  induces  an  electromotive  force  in  the  coil.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  current  due  to  the  induced  electromotive 
force  tended  to  prevent  the  flux  being  withdrawn  in  Fig.  160(6), 
so  now  the  electromotive  force  of  self-induction  tends  to  prevent 
the  decreoAe  of  the  current. 
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Fro.  104.— Decay  of  ci 

A  cur\-e' showing  the  decrcaseof  the  current  with  timeis  given  in 
Fig.  164.  The  circuit  has  the  same  constants  as  the  circuit  shown 
in  Fig.  163.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  fuse  the  batter)-  so  that  it 
will  not  1k'  injured,  since  short-circuiting  the  inductive  circuit  also 
short-circuits  the  battery,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  164. 

It  thus  appi'ars  that  the  effect  of  inductance  is  always  to  oppose 
any  change  in  circuit  conditions.  If  the  current  tends  to  in- 
crease, inductance  opposes  it;  if  it  tends  to  decrease,  inductance 
tends  to  oppose  this  decrease.  Inductance  corresponds  to  inertia 
in  mechanics.  A  body  having  inertia  opposes  any  force  tending 
to  set  it  in  motion  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  and  if  the  body  is  in 
motion,  inertia  opposes  any  force  tending  to  bring  the  body  to 
rest. 

>  The  equation  of  tbiR  curve, 


B  the  value  of  the  r 


vitch,  and  /g  is  the  initial  value  of  current. 


ic.  (  ncYondi)  after  the  HosinK  of 
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If,  after  having  established  the  current  in  the  circuitof  Fig.  163, 
the  switch  S  be  opened,  a  noticeable  arc  will  appear  at  the  switch 
blades.  This  arc  will  be  much  greater  in  magnitude  than  that 
formed  at  the  contacts  of  the  switch  in  the  circuit  of  Fig.  162, 
with  resistance  only  in  the  circuit,  although  the  current  and  cir- 
cuit voltage  are  the  same  in  each  case.  This  arc  is  due  to  the 
electromotive  force  of  self  induction  and  in  some  circuits  may 
have  such  a  value  as  to  cause  severe  arcing  at  the  switch  contacts. 
In  fact  this  voltage  has  been  known  to  reach  such  values  in 
alternator  fields  as  to  puncture  their  insulation  when  the  field 


Fia.  165.~-Field-diBaharse  Bwitch  with 


circuit  is  opened.  To  protect  the  field  from  puncture,^  field 
discharge  switch  shown  in  Fig.  165  is  often  used.  At  the  instant 
of  opening  the  switch  the  field  (and  the  line  temporarily)  is 
paralleled  by  the  field  discharge  resistance.  The  energy  of  the 
field  is  dissipated  partly  in  this  resistance  rather  than  at  the 
switch  contacts.  Contact  with  switches  opening  inductive  cir- 
cuits, even  in  the  case  of  very  low  voltages,  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Not  only  is  there  the  danger  of  being  burned  by  the 
arc,  but  of  being  injured  from  the  high  induced  voltages  as  well. 
Calculation  of  the  Electromotive  Force  of  Self  Induction. — Prom 
equation  (74)  page  185,  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  a  coil 
due  to  a  change  in  the  flux  linking  the  coil  is 
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where  N  is  the  number  of  turns,  and  0/i  the  rate  at  which  the 
flux  changes. 

Remembering  that 

L  =  -^  10-»  or  ^'0  10-»  =  LI  (equation  73,  page  184), 

and  also  that  the  electromotive  force  of  self  induction  opposes 
the  change  in  current,  its  value  may  be  written: 


^'«10-»  ^I 


(75) 


The  electromotive  force  of  self  induction  is  proportional  to  the 
product  of  the  inductance  and  the  rate  of  change  of  current  with 
respect  to  time.  The  minus  sign  indicates  that  this  electro- 
motive force  opposes  the  change  of  current. 

If  the  inductance  varies  as  well  as  the  flux,  equation  (76)  may 
be  written : 


.  =  -(l[±/^) 


(76) 


the  additional  term  accounting  for  the  electromotive  force  due  to 
any  change  in  the  inductance. 

Example. — The  field  circuit  of  a 
generator  has  an  inductance  of  6 
henrys.  If  the  field  current  of  12 
amp.  is  interrupted  in  0.05  second, 
what  is  the  average  induced  electro- 
motive force  in  the  field  winding? 

12 

=  1,440  volts.     Ans. 


e  =  6 


0.05 


?^^^ 


147.  Energy  of  the  Magnetic 
Field. — To  establish  a  magnetic 
field  energy  must  be  expended. 
To  maintain  a  constant  field 
does  not  require  an  expending 
of  energy  even  in  electromagnets. 
The  energy  lost  in  the  exciting 
coils  of  electromagnets  is  ac- 
counted for  as  heat  in  the  copper  and  is  not  concerned  with  the 
energy  of  the  magnetic  field  itself.  The  energy  of  the  magnetic 
field  is  stored  or  potential  energy  and  is  similar  to  the  energy  of 
a  raised  weight.  Fig.  166.    Work  is  performed  in  raising  the 


Fio.   166. — Energy   of    a  suspended 

weight. 
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weight  to  its  position,  but  no  expenditure  of  energy  is  required 
to  maintain  the  weight  in  this  position.  The  energy  of  the  weight 
due  to  its  position  is  Wh  foot-pounds,  where  W  is  the  weight  in 
pounds  and  h  the  height  in  feet  through  which  the  weight  has 
been  raised.  This  energy  is  available  and  can  be  utilized  in 
many  ways. 

In  the  same  way  the  energy  stored  in  the  magnetic  field  is 
available  and  may  make  itself  manifest  in  many  wsLySj  as,  for 
example,  the  arc  at  the  switch  contacts.  In  an  alternating  cur- 
rent circuit  this  energy  may  all  be  returned  to  the  circuit. 

The  energy  of  the  field  in  joules,  or  watt-seconds,  is 

W  =  1/2LP  (77) 

where  L  is  the  circuit  inductance  in  henrys  and  /  the  current 
flowing. 

Example, — In  a  circuit  having  an  inductance  of  4  henrys,  the  current  is 
10  amp.  What  is  the  energy  of  the  magnetic  field?  If  this  circuit  is 
interrupted  in  0.2  second,  what  is  the  average  value  of  the  power  expended 
by  the  magnetic  field  during  this  time? 

W  -  1/2  X  4  X  10*  =  200  watt-seconds.     Ans, 

200 
P  «  ^  i,   *  1,000  watts  «  1  kilowatt.     Ans. 

Equation  (77)  shows  that  the  energy  of  the  magnetic  field 
is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  current.  Therefore  if 
the  current  can  be  reduced  by  a  suitable  resistance  to  one-half 
its  initial  value  before  opening  a  highly  inductive  circuit,  the 
energy  of  the  arc  at  the  switch  contacts  can  be  reduced  to  one- 
fourth  of  its  initial  value.  This  fact  should  be  remembered  when 
opening  the  field  circuit  of  a  djrnamo. 

A  very  common  use  of  the  electromotive  force  of  self  induction 
occurs  in  the  so-called  spark  coil  used  for  gas  lighting.  This 
coil  consists  of  a  considerable  number  of  turns  of  wire  wound  on  a 
laminated  iron  core.  The  core  is  usually  made  of  iron  wires  as 
shown  in  Fig.  167.  This  coil  is  connected  between  the  bell- 
ringing  battery  B  and  the  grounded  gas  pipe.  The  other 
terminal  of  the  battery  is  connected  directly  to  the  insulated 
contact  (fa  the  gas  burner.  When  the  two  contacts  on  the  burner 
meet,  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  a  magnetic  field  is  established  in 
the  laminated  core  of  the  spark  coil.    As  the  two  contacts  of  the 
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burner  separate,  they  snap  apart  and  the  circuit  is  broken  sud- 
denly. Consequently,  a  high  electromotive  force  of  self  induction 
is  produced  in  the  spark  coil.  This  causes  a  hot  arc  at  the  con- 
tacts, which  ignites  the  gas,  the  gas  being  turned  on  simultaneously 
with  the  closing  of  the  contact  points  and  by  the  same  mechanism. 


IMolated  Polnt- 


OasCock 


'^Oroand  Connection 
Fig.   167.— Electric  gu8  ignition. 


The  spark  coil  may  be  considered  as  having  a  magnetic  field 
which  is  built  up  as  the  two  contacts  at  the  gas  jet  wipe  by  each 
other.  Energy  is  thus  stored  in  the  magnetic  field.  When 
this  energy  is  released  suddenly  by  the  Contacts  snapping  open, 
considerable  power  is  developed  resulting  in  a  hot  spark  at  the 
contact  points. 

148.  Mutual  Inductance. — In  Fig.  168  are  shown  two  coils, 
A  and  B,  Coil  A  is  connected  to  a  battery  through  a  switch  S. 
Coil  B  is  not  connected  to  any  source  of  voltage,  but  to  a  gal- 
vanometer. Coil  B  is  placed  so  that  its  axis  is  nearly  coincident 
with  that  of  A  and  the  two  coils  are  close  together.  When  the 
switch  S  is  closed,  current  flows  in  coil  A,  building  up  a  field 
which  links  the  coil.  The  position  of  B  with  regard  to  A  results 
in  a  considerable  part  of  the  magnetic  flux  produced  by  A  linking 
B.  Therefore,  if  the  current  in  A  be  interrupt-ed  by  opening 
the  switch  S,  or  if  it  be  altered  in  magnitude,  a  change  of  flux 
simuUaneously  occurs  in  B  inducing  an  emf.  in  B,  This  emf. 
is  detected  by  the  galvanometer  connected  across  the  terminals 
of  B.  Upon  closing  the  switch  S  the  galvanometer  will  deflect 
momentarily,  and  upon  opening  the  switch  S  its  deflection  will 
reverse,  showing  that  the  induced  voltage  on  opening  the  circuit 
is  opposite  in  direction  to  the  induced  voltage  on  closing  the 

13 
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circoit.  Because  eoO  fi  is  io  nicfa  a  idadon  to  A  tint 
is  ifidaeed  in  B  due  to  the  ehu«e  of  fiox  in  A,  dKse  t 
are  mid  to  poaaeaB  mnOual  itidiuiantr.    The  indiMcd  en 


Fm.  IW.— Mutual 


electromotive  force  of  mutual  induction  and  its  magnitude, 
equation  C73),  page  184,  is 


=  A'» 


'  10-»  volts 


where  A't  is  the  number  of  turns  in  coil  B,  ^  the  change  in  mag- 
netic flux  from  coil  A  which  links  coil  B,  and  t  the  time  in  seconda 
required  to  change  the  flux  by  0t  lines. 

Even  though  coils  A  and  B  be  brought  close  t<^ther,  all  the 
flux,  ^1,  produced  by  coil  A  does  not  link  coil  B.  Only  a  certain 
proportion,  K,  of  ^i  links  B,  K  being  less  than  unity.    That  is: 


c,  =  N. 


10-«  volts 


(78) 
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K  is  often  called  the  coefficient  of  coupling  of  the  circuits  A  and  B. 
As  Nt  and  K  are  constants  for  any  particular  circuit  and  position 
and  01  may  be  assumed  proportional  to  /i,  the  current  in  coil 
A,  equation  (78),  may  be  written 


e,  =  M  ^  10-8  volts 


[(79) 


where  M  is  the  mutual  inductance  or  coefficient  of  mutual  in- 
duction in  henrys  between  coil  A  and  coil  B, 


M  -  ^-^'.*i 


(80) 


The  mutual  inductance  of  two  circuits  may  be  defined  as  that 
factor  which  when  multiplied  into  the  time  rate  of  change  of 
current  in  one  circuit,  gives  the  induced  voltage  in  the  other 
circuit. 


Example.— Co\\  A  (Fig.  168)  has  400  turns  and  coil  B  has  600  turns. 
When  5  amp.  flow  in  coil  A,  a  flux  of  500,000  Imes  links  with  A,  and  200,000 
of  these  lines  link  coil  B.  What  is  the  self  inductance  of  coil  A  with  B 
open-circuited,  and  what  is  the  mutual  inductance  of  the  two  coils? 

,         N4»i       400  X  500,000  ,^_,       ^  ,  ,  . 

Li  =  --     = = — ■ 10  »  =  0.4 henry.     Ans. 

The  induced  voltage  in  B  due  to  the  current  in  A  rising  to  5  amp.  in 
1  second  will  be 

c,  =  A/',  y  =  600  X  200,000  X  lO"'  =  1.2  volts. 

as  a  change  of  5  amp.  in  coil  A  changes  the  flux  in  coil  B  by  200,000  lines. 
Therefore: 

/i 


V 


ei  —  M 


t 


1.2  =  Af  Xj 
M  =  0.24  henry.     Ans. 


OT  using  equation  (80) 


M  =  0,4.  X600^X500,000  ^^.,  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

The  mutual  inductance  of  two  circuits  may  be  materially  in- 
creased by  linking  the  circuits  with  an  iron  core.  Thus,  if  the 
two  coils,  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  168,  be  placed  upon  an 
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iron  core  (Fig.  169)  the  coefficient  of  coupling,  K,  may  be  made 
very  nearly  unity.  That  is,  practically  alt  the  flux  linking  coil  A 
also  links  coil  B. 


A  very  common  example  of  mutual  inducf-ance  occurs  in  the 
induction  coil  {Fig.  170).  A  primary  winding,  P,  of  compara- 
tively coarse  wire  and  few  turns,  is  wound  on  a  laminated  iron 
core  C.  This  winding  is  connected  to  a  battery  B.  The  primary 
current  is  interrupted  by  passing  through  the  contact  D,  against 
which  the  iron  armature  A  is  held  by  a  spring.     When  the  core  r 


Fiu.  170.— Induct: 


is  magnetized  by  the  primary  current,  the  armature  A  is  drawn 
toward  it  and  away  from  D,  opening  the  circuit  and  causing  the 
flux  in  the  core  to  drop  practically  to  zero.  The  spring  then 
pulls  the  armature  A  against  the  contact  D  again,  and  the  cycle 
is  repeated.  By  this  process  the  flux  in  the  core  C  is  continually 
being  established  and  then  destroyed. 
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On  the  same  core  is  placed  a  secondary  winding,  S,  consisting  of 
many  turns  of  fine  wire.  This  winding  is  thoroughly  insulated 
from  the  primary  winding,  but  as  it  is  wound  on  the  same  core 
as  P,  the  two  coils  have  a  high  value  of  mutual  inductance. 
Because  of  the  change  of  flux  in  the  core,  due  to  the  interruptions 
of  the  primary  current,  a  high  alternating  emf.  is  induced  in 
the  secondary.  This  induced  electromotive  force  may  be  con- 
sidered as  due  to  the  mutual  inductance  existing  between  the 
primary  and  the  secondary  coils.  The  induction  coil  has  many 
practical  applications.  Its  wide  use  in  automobile  and  gas  en- 
gine ignition  systems  is  important. 

149.  Magnetic  Pull. — It  has  been  shown  that  a  force  exists 
between  magnetized  surfaces.  This  force  can  be  accurately 
calculated  if  the  surfaces  are  parallel  and  quite  close  together, 
being  given  by 

•'"    8t 

where  /  is  the  force  in  dynes,  A  the  area  of  each  of  the  two  sur- 
faces in  square  centimeters,  and  B  the  flux  density  in  gausses. 
This  becomes: 

B^A 
^  ""  24  64  ^^^^^^'^"^^ 

if  B  is  expressed  in  kiloHnes  per  sq.  cm. 

F=  lb 

72,130,000 

if  B  is  in  lines  per  sq.  in.  and  A  in  square  inches. 

Example. — The  core  of  a  solenoid  is  2  in.  in  diameter  and  a  total  flux  of 
200,000  lines  passes  from  the  end  of  the  core  into  an  iron  armature  of 
equal  area.     What  is  the  pull  on  the  armature  in  pounds? 

^  =  4  (2)»  =  3.14  sq.  in. 

B  ^    200,000/3.14  =  63,800  lines  |)er  sq.  in. 


F  = 


63,800«  X  3.14 
72,130,000 


=  177  lb.    Ana, 


CHAPTER  IX 
ELECTROSTATICS :  CAPACITAWCE 

So  far,  electric  currents,  or  electricity  in  motion,  has  only  been 
considered.  Electricity  when  in  motion  is  called  dynamic 
electricity.  Electricity  may,  however,  be  stationary  or  at  rest. 
Under  these  conditions  the  electricity  is  called  static  electricity. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  nature  of  static  and  dynamic  elec- 
tricity. The  static  electricity  usually  appears  different  because 
of  its  extremely  high  potential  and  small  quantity. 

160.  Electrostatic  Charges. — If  the  terminals  of  an  electro- 
static induction  machine  be  connected  to  two  equal  ellipsoids, 


Fig.   171. —  Electrcmtatic  charges  on  influlated  ellipsoids. 

which  are  conducting  and  are  insulated,  Fig.  171,  the  ellipeoid 
connected  to  the  positive  terminal  will  be  charged  with  positive 
electricity  and  that  connected  to  the  negative  terminal  will 
be  charged  with  an  equal  amount  of  negative  electricity.  The 
charges?  will  distribute  themselves  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ellipsoids,  but  the  density  of  the  charges  will  be  greatest  on  the 
ends  of  the  ellipsoids  which  are  adjacent.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  positive  and  negative  charges  attract  each  other. 

If  the  two  wires  from  the  electrostatic  machine  be  disconnected 
thf^  two  charges  will  not  be  sensibly  affected.  In  time  they 
will  leak  away  through  the  insulating  supports. 
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If  the  two  ellipsoids  were  free  to  move  they  would  come  to- 
gether. If  they  were  connected  together  with  a  wire  a  spark 
would  be  observed  at  the  instant  that  contact  was  made,  showing 
that  current  flows  for  an  instant  from  one  ellipsoid  to  the  other. 
Both  of  the  above  effects  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  positive 
and  negative  charges  attract  each  other. 

161.  Electrostatic  Induction. — If  a  positively  charged  el- 
lipsoid A  (Fig.  172(a))  be  brought  near  another  insulated  el- 
lipsoid B,  which  initially  had  no  charge,  a  minus  charge  will  be 
found  on  the  end  of  B  nearest  A.  As  B  did  not  hold  any  charge 
initially,  and  it  is  assumed  to  be  perfectly  insulated,  no  electricity 
can  have  gone  out  from  B  and  none  can  have  reached  it  from 


yyy'yyyi0^y:rj^jryyyyir<tc/y'yy-ys^^^  ' '  vyvyvxxx 


(a)  (6) 

Fio.   172. — Electrostatic  induction. 
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external  sources,  so  that  the  net  charge  on  B  must  still  be  zero. 
Therefore,  a  positive  charge  6'  must  also  appear  on  B  at  the 
outer  end  farthest  from  A.  This  charge  must  be  equal  to  6, 
and  as  the  two  are  of  opposite  sign  the  net  charge  on  B  is 
still  zero.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  minus  charge  6  is  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  positive  inducing  charge  a,  whereas  the  positive 
charge  V  is  as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  positive  charge  a. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  unlike  charges  attract  each 
other  and  that  like  charges  repel  each  other. 

Also  charges  a  and  6  are  called  bound  charges,  and  charge  6' 
is  a  free  charge.  This  may  be  proved  by  connecting  B  to  ground 
(Fig.  172(6)).  The  charge  6'  will  be  found  to  have  escaped  to 
ground,  whereas  the  two  charges  a  and  6  remain.  Charge  6' 
will  seek  a  position  as  far  away  from  a  as  possible. 

If  a  were  a  negative  charge,  6  would  be  a  positive  charge. 

The  above  experiments  are  all  illustrative  of  the  following 
laws  of  electrostatics. 

Charges  of  unlike  sign  attract  each  other  and  charges  of  like  sign 
repel  each  other. 
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A  positive  charge  mil  induce  a  negative  charge  on  a  body  near  ii^ 
or 

A  negative  charge  vnll  induce  a  positive  charge  on  a  body  near  it. 

This  is  similar  to  magnetic  induction,  where  a  north  pole 
induces  a  south  pole,  etc.     (See  Par.  16.) 

162.  Electrostatic  Lines. — Unit  electrostatic  charge  is  defined 
as  that  charge  which,  if  placed  1  cm.  distant  from  an  equal 
charge  in  air,  will  be  repelled  with  a  force  of  1  dyne. 

If  a  unit  positive  charge,  P,  which  can  move  freely,  be  placed 
at  various  points  in  the  field  near  two  oppositely  charged  bodies, 
it  will  be  found  to  move  along  certain  well  defined  paths,  the 
path  in  each  case  being  determined  by  the  point  at  which  the 


Fio.   173. — Electrostatic  field  between  charged  conductors. 

unit  charge  starts.  The  unit  charge  starting  from  the  posi- 
tively-charged body  will  always  move  along  a  definite  path  until 
it  reaches  the  negatively-charged  body.  The  several  paths 
which  such  a  charge  may  follow  are  shown  in  Fig.  173.  This  is 
similar  to  the  behavior  of  a  unit  north  pole  when  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field.  When  a  difference  of  potential  is  produced 
between  two  conductors  an  electrostatic  field  also  results.  The 
intensity  of  this  field  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  force  which  is 
exerted  on  a  unit  positive  charge  at  that  point.  Such  a  field 
may  be  represented  by  lines  just  as  with  the  magnetic  field. 
The  density  of  the  lines  represents  the  field  intensity.  The 
field  between  two  irregular  bodies  is  sketched  in  Fig.  173,  the 
lines  of  force  being  represented  by  the  paths  which  the  unit 
charge  would  follow  if  alIow(Hj  to  move  freely. 
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An  electrostatic  line  of  force  begins  at  a  positively-charged 
conductor  and  ends  at  a  negatively-charged  conductor.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  a  magnetic  line  of  force  which  begins  at  a 
north  pole  and  ends  at  a  south  pole.  The  electrostatic  line  of 
force  is  not  like  a  magnetic  line  of  induction  which  is  always  a 
closed  curve.     (See  Par.  11.) 

Electrostatic  lines  of  force  distribute  themselves  exactly  as  do 
the  flow  lines  or  stream  lines  of  an  electric  current,  or  the  magnetic 
lines  in  a  magnetic  field. 

There  is  one  difference,  however,  between  electrostatic  lines, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  magnetic  lines  and  electric  current  lines  on 
the  other.     No  matter  how  much  curreot 
flows  in  a  conductor,  the  conductor  is  nnt 
injured  mechanically,  provided  it  can  be 
kept   cool.     Neither   is   a  magnetic  con- 
ductor   injured,    no    matter     how   many 
magnetic  lines  exist  in  it.     But  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  electrostatic  lines 
which    may  exist  in  a   medium.     If  the 
lines  become  too  concentrated  the  medium 
cannot  withstand  the  stresses  which  result 
and    it    is   ruptured   or   "breaks  down."         fio.  i74.— Eiectro- 
This  break-down   may   be  followed  by  a    ^^a^***   ^^^^   *»"««    ^- 

,  1.1.  ^1      .    •  A        tween     a      needle-point 

dynanuc  arc,  which  increases  the  injury  to    and  a  plate, 
the  medium  by  burning. 

In  a  gaseous  medium  it  is  possible  for  a  partial  break-down 
to  occur.  Let  a  needle  point  in  air.  Fig.  174,  be  raised  to  a 
high  potential  above  a  plate.  The  electrostatic  line«  will  be  con- 
centrated at  the  needle  point  but  will  be  spread  out  over  the  plate. 
As  the  stress  is  most  highly  concentrated  at  the  needle  point, 
the  air  will  obviously  break  down  at  this  point  first.  This  break- 
down can  be  detected  by  the  blue  glow  or  cororui^  which  appears 
around  the  needle  point,  and  at  the  same  time  an  odor  of  ozonie  is 
evident.  Ck)mplete  rupture  cannot  occur  between  the  point 
and  the  plate,  at  least  at  first,  because  the  air  beyond  a  certain 
region  aa  is  still  not  stressed  to  the  break-down  point. 

As  the  potential  is  raised,  however,  the  boundary  of  the 
disrupted    region    will   advance    to   66,   and   will   continue   to 

»  See  Chap.  XII,  Vol.  II. 
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advance  wi(h  increasing  potential  until  the  remaining  air  can 
no  longer  support  the  stress,  when  complete  break-down 
takes  place. 

Dieledrica. — If  electrostatic  phenomenn  are  being  considered, 
the  medium  between  two  conductors  is  called  a  dieUdric.  This  is 
in  distinction  to  the  properties  of  the  same  medium,  as  an  in- 
solator  which  relates  to  electrical  conduction.  For  instance,  air 
is  not  a  particularly  good  dielectric,  its  dielectric  strength  being 
only  about  75,000  volts  to  the  inch,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
sulators known. 

The  ability  of  a  substance  to  resist  electrostatic  break-down 
is  called  its  dieledric  strength.  This  is  expressed  in  volts  per 
unit  thickness  when  the  substance  is  placed  between  flat  electrodes 
having  rounded  corners.  For  example,  the  dielectric  strei^h 
of  air  is  approximately  3,000  volts  per  mm.  Rubber  and  var- 
nished cambric  have  a  much  greater  dielectric  strength  than 
air,  that  of  rubber  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  16,000  volts 
per  mm.,  or  400,000  volte  per  in.,  and  that  of  cambric  being 
about  twice  as  great  as  the  value  for  rubber. 

The  volta  per  unit  thickness  impressed  across  a  dielectric  is 
called  the  voltage  gradient.  For  instance,  if  24,000  volts  are  im- 
pressed across  30  mils  of  insulation,  the  gradient  is  24,000/30  or 
800  volts  per  mil. 

103.  Capacitance. — Two  conductors  separated  by  a  dielectric 
is  called  a  condenser. 


vj 0 1 


t 


Fio.  175, — Charging  and  discharging  a  condenser. 

Fig.  175  shows  two  conducting  plates  connected  to  a  battery, 
the  plates  being  separated  by  a  dielectric.  There  is  also  a  single- 
pole,  double-throw  (S.-P.D.-T.)  switch  S  and  a  galvanometer  G  in 
the  circuit.  If  the  switch  5  be  closed  to  the  left,  the  galvanometer 
will  deflect  momentarily,  and  then  come  back  to  zero.  This 
indicates  that  when  the  switch  is  closed,  a  quantity  of  electricity 
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passes  through  the  galvanometer  but  that  the  current  ^ceases 
to  flow  almost  immediately.  This  current  flows  for  a  time 
suflicient  to  charge  the  condenser.  After  the  condenser  has 
become  fully  charged,  the  current  ceases  because  the  emf.  of 
the  condenser  is  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  battery.  As 
this  (j^ndenser  emf.  opposes  the  current  entering  the  condenser 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  back  emf.  Any  current  which  may 
flow  after  the  condenser  has  become  fully  charged  is  a  leakage 
current  flowing  through  the  insulation.  If  the  switch  S  be  opened 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  closed  again,  no  deflection  of  the  gal- 
vanometer will  be  noted  unless  there  is  leakage  through  the 
insulation. 

This  phenomenon  of  charging  a  condenser  from  a  battery  is 
not  unlike  the  filling  of  a  tank  T  from  a  reservoir  R,  Fig.  176. 


ReserToir 


-y, 


R 


I 


vy^//^^/:/'^j'^yxd//^^y^x/y^^xy^A/:/^ryA 


^Av//yyyyyy>v>vyyy>V/!//>^ 


Fio.  176. — Reservoir  and  connected  tank. 


When  the  valve  Y  is  first  opened,  water  will  rush  through  the 
connecting  pipe  and  will  continue  to  flow  at  a  diminishing  rate 
until  the  level  H,  of  the  water  in  the  tank  T,  is  equal  to  the  level 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir.  If  the  tank  does  not  leak,  no  water 
flows  through  the  pipe  after  the  water  levels  have  become  equal. 
In  the  same  way  the  condenser.  Fig.  175,  takes  current  until 
its  potential  is  equal  to  that  of  the  battery,  after  which  current 
ceases  to  flow. 

To  prove  that  electricity  has  actually  been  stored  in  the  con- 
denser. Fig.  176,  the  switch  S  may  be  closed  to  the  right.  This 
short-circuits  the  condenser  through  the  galvanometer.  The 
galvanometer  now  deflects  momentarily  in  a  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  on  charge,  showing  that  the  current  now  flows 
ovi  of  the  positive  plate.  The  condenser  now  becomes  com- 
pletely discharged,  as  is  shown  by  there  being  no  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer. 
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If  the  voltage  of  the  battery,  Fig.  175,  be  increased,  the  gal- 
vanometer deflection  on  charge  and  on  discharge  will  increase 
also.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  charge  given  to  the  con- 
denser is  proportional  to  the  voltage  across  its  terminals,  just  as 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  tank  will  be  proportional  to  its 
height  H  (Fig.  176).  The  relation  between  the  voltage,  and  the 
charge  in  a  condenser  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation : 

Q  =  CE  (81) 

That  is,  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  condenser  is  equal  to  the 
voltage  multiplied  by  a  constant  C.  This  constant  C  is  called 
the  capacitance  of  the  condenser.  The  practical  unit  of  capaci- 
tance is  the  farad.  If  C  is  in  farads  and  E  in  volts,  Q  is  in  coul- 
ombs or  ampere-seconds. 

The  farad  is  too  large  a  unit  for  practical  purposes,  as  a  con- 
denser having  a  capacitance  of  1  farad  would  be  prohibitively 
large.  The  capacitance  of  the  earth  as  an  isolated  sphere  is  less 
than  one  thousandth  of  a  farad.  The  microfarad,  equal  to  one 
millionth  of  a  farad,  is  the  unit  of  capacitance  ordinarily  used. 

By  transposition,  equation  (81)  may  be  written  as  follows: 

C  =  Q/E  (82) 

E  =  Q/C  (83) 

As  an  example  of  the  use  of  the  above  relations,  consider  the  following 
problem : 

A  condenser  has  a  capacitance  of  200  microfarads  and  is  connected  across 
600- volt  mains.  If  the  current  is  limited  to  0.1  amp.,  how  long  must  it 
flow  before  the  condenser  is  fully  charged  ? 

The  quantity  in  the  condenser,  when  fully  charged,  is  Q  =  0.000200  X 
600  =0.12  coulomb  or  ampere-second. 

0.12  =  O.U 

t  =  1.2  seconds.     Ana. 

164.  Specific  Inductive  Capacity  or  Dielectric  Constant. — A 

parallel  plate  condenser  (Fig.  177(a)),  with  air  as  a  dielectric,  has 
a  measured  capacitance  Ci.  If  a  slab  of  glass  or  of  hard  rubber 
be  inserted  between  the  plates  so  as  to  fill  the  intervening 
space  completely  (Fig.  177(6)),  and  the  capacitance  of  the  con- 
denser again  be  measured,  it  will  b(»  found  to  be  greater  than  its 
previous  value.     Let  this  new  value  be  Cs.     The  increase  in 
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capacitance  obviously  must  l>e  due  to  the  presence  of  the  glass 
or  rubber. 

The  ratio  Ct/Ci  =  jc  is  called  the  specific  indnciive  capacity,  or 
dielectric  constant ,  of  the  material  between  the  condenser  plates. 
The  specific  inductive  capacity  of  air  is  assumed  to  be  unity, 
just  as  the  magnetic  permeability  of  air  is  likewise  assumed  to 
be  unity. 


^ 


Fio. 


(a)  (6) 

177. —  Plate  condf^nser  having  air  and  then  glass  as  a  dielectric. 


In  the  table  are  given  the  specific  inductive  capacities  of  some 

of  the  more  common  dielectrics: 

♦Bakelite  4.1  to    8.8  Paraffin 

Glass        5.5  to  10  Rubber  compounds 

Ice  86.4  Hard  rubber 

Mica        2.5  to    5.5  Transformer  oils 
Paper       1 . 7  to    2.6 

166.  Equivalent  Capacitance  of  Condensers  in  Parallel. — Let  it 

bo  required  to  determine  the  capacitance,  C,  of  a  number  of  con- 


1.9  to  2.3 
3      to  6 
1.5  to  3.5 
2.3  to  2.6 


T~2 


i 


c, 


JoT     "Tt^ 


Fio.   178. — Capacitances  in  parallel. 

densers  in  parallel,  the  condensers  having  respective  capacitances 
of  Ci,  Cj,  Ca.  This  arrangement  of  condensers  is  shown  in  Fig. 
178.  Let  the  common  voltage  across  the  condensers  be  E  and 
the  total  resulting  charge  Q.     Obviously, 

Q^CE 
and 

Q\  =  CiEy     Q2  =  C2J?,     Qs  =  C3E 

*For  more  complete  data  see  "Standard  Handbook,"  Section  4,  Par. 
238,  et  seq. 
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The  total  charge 

Q 

CE 

CE 

:.     C 

z= 

Qi  +  Qt  +  Qt  =  CE 

CiE  -f-  CJE  -f-  CJEj 
EiCi  +  Ct  +  C) 
Ci  +  Ci  +  C, 

(84) 

That  iSf  if  condensers  are  connected  in  parallel,  the  resulting 
capacitance  is  the  sum  of  the  individual  capacitances. 

This  is  analagous  to  the  grouping  of  conductances  in  parallel 
in  the  electric  circuit. 

Example. — Three  condensers,  having  capacitances  of  5,  10,  and  12  micro- 
farads, respectively,  are  connected  across  600-volt  mains,  (a)  What  single 
condenser  would  replace  the  combination?  (b)  What  is  the  charge  on 
each  condenser? 


(a) 
(b) 


C  =    5  +  10  -f  12  =  27  microfarads    Ans, 
Qi  =    5  X  600  =    3,000  microcoulombs 
Qi  =  10  X  600  =    6,000  microcoulombs 
Qj  =  12  X  600  =    7,200  microcoulombs.    Ans. 

Total  charge  =  16,200  m.c.  =  27  X  600  m.c.  (check). 


166.  BQUIVALBNT  CAPACITANCE  OF  CONDENSERS  IN  SERIES 

•In  Fig.  179,  three  condensers,  having  capacitances  of  Ci,  C2, 
and  Cz  respectively,  are  connected  in  series  across  the  voltage  E. 

It   is  desired  to  determine  the 

a 

capacitance  of  an  equivalent 
single  condenser.  Let  E\,  E2,  and 
Ei  be  the  potential  differences 
across  the  condensers  Cu  C2,  and 
Cz  t  respectively.  After  the  voltage 
E  is  applied  to  the  system,  there 
will  be  +  Q  units  of  charge  on 


^1= 


+<? 


E 


a 


C^ 


±2. 


C, 


Ei 

4- 


FiQ.     179. — Capacitances   in    series. 


Z9 t.      the  positive  plate  of  Ci,  and  by 

the  law  of  electrostatic  induction 
—  Q  units  must  be  induced  on 
its  negative  plate. 
Now  consider  the  region  a  which  consists  of  the  negative  plat« 
of  Ci,  the  positive  plate  of  C2,  and  the  connecting  lead.  This 
system  is  insulated  from  all  external  potentials,  since  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  condensers  have  perfect  insulation.  Before  the 
voltage  was  applies!  i>o  the  system  of  condensers,  no  charge  ex- 
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isted  in  the  region  a.  After  the  appHcation  of  the  voltage,  the 
net  charge  in  this  region  must  still  be  zero,  as  no  charge  can  flow 
through  the  insulation.  Therefore,  +  Q  units  must  come  into 
existence  in  order  that  the  net  charge  in  the  region  a  may  re- 
main zero.  (+Q  +(—  Q))  =  0.  This  charge  of  +  Q  units 
will  go  the  plate  of  C2  since  it  is  repelled  by  the  +  charge  on  Ci 
just  as  the  charge  6',  Fig.  172  (a),  took  a  position  on  the  end  of 
the  ellipsoid  as  far  as  possible  from  the  positive  inducing  charge 
a.  The  same  reasoning  holds  for  the  region  6,  between  Cj  and 
Ca.  Therefore,  each  of  the  three  condensers  in  series  has  the 
same  charge  Q,  (This  is  analagous  to  resistances  in  series,  each 
of  which  must  carry  the  same  current  if  no  leakage  exists.) 
Consider  the  voltages  E^,  £2,  Ez. 

El  =  ^•,    E2  =  W-,    Ez  =  ^- from  equation  (83),  page  204. 

0 1  C2  vy3 

The  sum  of  the  three  condenser  voltages  must  equal  the  line 
voltage: 

E\  +  E2  ~\~  Ez  =  E 

E  =  ^  +^+^- 
Ci       C2       Cs 

Also  £  =  ^,  as  by  definition  the  equivalent  condenser  C  must 

have  a  charge  Q, 
Substituting  this  value  for  £, 

Q  =  ^_  +  9.  +  0 
C        C 1       Cj       Cs 

?y   ~  TV      r  ?»       T  ?r  (85) 

vx  U 1  U2  ^^3 

That  is,  the  reciprocal  of  the  equivalent  capacitance  of  a  number 
of  condensers  in  series  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the 
capacitances  of  the  individual  conderhsers. 

In  assuming  for  condensers  connected  in  series  that  with  direct 
current  the  potential  across  eachjcondenser  is  inversely  propor- 
tional to  its  capacitance,  the  factor  of  leakage  is  absolutely 
neglected.    If  the  condensers  are  even  slightly  leaky,  however, 
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a  current  flows  through  the  series  and  eventually  the  potential 
distributes  itself  according  to  Ohm's  Law. 

El  =  IRu  Et  =  IR2,  and  Ez  =  IRz 

where  1  is  the  leakage  current,  and  /Zj,  /J2,  And  Rz  are  the  respec- 
tive ohmic  resistances  of  the  three  condensers. 

Example  of  condensers  connected  in  series: 

Consider  that  the  three  condensers  of  Par.  155,  having  capacitances  of 
5,  10,  and  12  microfarads  respectively,  are  connected  in  series  across  600- 
volt  mains.  Determine  (a)  the  equivalent  capacitance  of  the  combination ; 
(b)  the  charge  on  each  condenser;  (c)  the  potential  across  each  condenser, 
assuming  no  leakage. 

{«)  !;  =  1  +  I'o  +  12  =  «-383 

C  =  1/0.383  =  2.61  microfarads.     Ans. 
(6)  Q  =  2.61  X  600  =  1566  microcoulombs,      . 

on  each  condenser. 

„  1,566  X  10-«         ,  --      ,, 

^'   =     lox  io--    =  ^^^  ^^^** 

„  1,566  X  10-«         ion      u        A 

Ei  =    — ,rt  V.  Vi/>  »■     =  130  volts.    Ans. 
12  X  10"* 

157.  Energy  Stored  in  Condensers. — As  a  certain  quantity  of 
electricity  is  stored  in  a  condenser  and  a  difference  of  potential 
exists  between  the  positive  and  negative  plates,  energy  must 
be  stored  in  the  condenser.  The  existence  of  this  energy  is 
shown  by  the  spark  resulting  from  short-circuiting  the  condenser 
plates.     The  energy  in  joules  or  watt-seconds  is 

W  =  1/2  QE  (86) 

This  may  also  be  written: 

W  =  1/2  CE^  (87) 

W  =  1/2  QVC  (88) 

The  similarity  in  form  of  (87)  to  the  equation  for  the  energy 
stored  in  the  magnetic  field  should  be  noted.  (See  equation  (77) 
Par.  147.)  The  energy  stored  in  the  electrostatic  field  is  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  voltage,  whereas  the  energy  stored 
in  the  electro-magnetic  field  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
current. 
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.     Example. — Determine  the  st4)red  energy  in  each  of  the  condensers  in 
series  of  Par.  156  and  the  total  stored  energy. 

W.  -  H  ^^fvxl^^'  "  0.1225  joule 
W^^H  -^1?^ll?--T^'   =  0.1020  joule 
The  total  energy  W  =  ^(1,566  X  lO"*  X  600)  =  0.4698  joule. 

168.  Calculation  of  Capacitance. — As  a  rule  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate?  the  capacitance  of  a  condenser,  or  the  mutual  capacitance 
of  conducting  bodies,  because  of  the 
complex  geometry  and  also  because 
the  dielectric  constants  of  the  inter- 
vening media  are  not  always  ac- 
curately known.  There  are  some 
simple  cases,  however,  where  accurate 
calculations  are  possible. 

The  plate  condenser,  Fig.  180,  is  the 
simplest  form  of  condenser.    Let  A 

l>e  the  area  of  one  side  of  each  plate  in  square  centimeters,  d 
the  distance  between  plates  in  centimeters  and  k,  the  dielectric 
constant  of  the  medium  between  the  plates.     The  capacitance  is 


Fio. 


180. — Capacitance    of 
plate  condenser. 


c  = 


4Td  X  9  X  10^ 


microfarads. 


(89) 


In  this  equation  it  is  assumed  that  the  electrostatic  lines  between 
the  two  plates  are  parallel. 

The  total  capacitance  of  a  simple  plate  condenser  of  this  type 
cannot  be  accurately  calculated  for  the  following  reason.  All 
the  electrostatic  lines  do  not  lie  between  the  plates  as  certain 
lines  pass  from  the  back  of  the  positive  plate  to  the  back  of  the 
negative  as  shown  in  Fig.  181  (a).  This  results  in  the  actual 
capacitance  being  greater  than  the  value  as  just  calculated.  This 
error  may  be  avoided  by  using  one  more  plate  in  one  group  than 
in  the  other,  Fig.  181  (6).  In  this  case  the  area  -4,  equation  (89), 
includes  both  sides  of  all  the  plates  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
outside  ones.     As  the  charge  on  both  outer  plates  is  of  the  same 
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aign  and'  the  plates  have  the  same  potential,  no  electrostatic 
lines  can  pass  between  them.  An  error  due  to  the  bulging  or 
"  fringing  "  of  the  lines  near  the  edges  of  the  plates  may  occur 
unless  the  plate  area  ia  large  compared  with  the  distance  between 
plates. 


(b)  Multi-plate  eondVDsera. 


Fro,   181. 


EiampU  of  Condenter  Detiffn. — It  ia  desir«d  to  cooatruct  a  pUte  condenser 
h&ving  a  total  capacit&nce  of  S  microfarads.  The  plates  are  of  tin-foil 
6  in.  X  8  in.  and  1  mil  thick.  The  dielectric  is  of  paper  7  in.  X  9  in.  and  2 
mils  thick  and  having  a  dielectric  constant  of  3.  How  many  sheets  of  paper 
and  of  tin-foil  are  necessary?  What  will  be  the  dimensions  of  the  condeoaer? 
The  area  of  each  plate  is: 

e  X  8  X  (2.54)<  -  300.6  sq.  cm. 
The  distance  between  plates: 

d  =  0.002  X  2.54  =  0.00508  cm. 


The  capacitance  between 
Therefore: 


vo  plates  (From  equation  8 

3  X  309.6  _nni«i* 

4w  X  0.00508  X  9  "xTO'  "  ''■''^^" 


=  405  sections  are  needed. 


0.01616 

These  sections  are  indicated  at  d.  Fig.  181  (5).    This  i 
plates  and  405  nheets  of  paper  are  necessary. 
Thickness: 

Tin-foil  =  496  X  0.001  -  0.496  in. 

Paper     -  495  X  0.002  -  0.990  in. 

1.486  in. 
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Volume  of  condenser  proper  =  7  in.  X  9  in.  X  1.49  in.     Ans. 

Of  course  additional  outside  insulation  and  a  protective  covering  are 
necessary. 

The  capacitance  in  microfarads  of  two  co-axial  cylinders,  the  outer  of 
which  has  a  radius  of  Ri  cm.  and  the  inner  a  radius  of  Rt  cm.,  is 


0.0388« 


logit 


Ri 
Rt 


mf .  per  mile. 


This  equation  is  applicable  to  single  conductor  underground  cables. 

169.  Measurement  of  Ci^Micitance. — There  are  two  common 
methods  of  measuring  capacitance,  the  direct  current  or  ballistic 
method  and  the  alternating  current  or  bridge  method. 

The  direct  current  method  employs  a  galvanometer  which  is 
used  ballistically.     It  can  be  shown  that  if  the  moving  coil  of 


Oalv. 

e 


J 


m 


StandAfd 
Condenwr 

c, 


Fio.  182. — Ballistic  method  of  measuring  capacitance. 

the  ordinary  galvanometer  have  considerable  inertia  and  be 
properly  damped,  its  maximum  throw,  due  to  the  impulse  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  passage  of  a  current  through  the  coil,  is 
proportional  to  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  passing  through 
the  galvanometer.  This  assumes  that  the  entire  charge  passes 
through  the  coil  before  the  coil  begins  to  move.  Let  D  be  the 
maximum  galvanometer  throw  in  centimeters.     Then : 

Q  ^  KD  (90) 

Where  Q  is  the  quantity  and  K  the  galvanometer  constant. 

To  make  the  measurement,  the  apparatus  is  connected  as 
shown  in  Fig.  182.  A  battery  B  supplies  the  current  for  the 
apparatus.  The  measurement  may  be  made  on  either  the 
charge  or  the  discharge  of  the  condenser  or  check  measurements 
may  be  made  using  both  the  charge  and  the  discharge.  If  the 
condenser  is  at  all  leaky,  the  discharge  method  is  preferable. 

When  the  switch  S  is  closed  to  the  left  the  condenser  Ci  is 
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charged  through  the  galvanometer  and  the  maximum  throw  of  the 
galvanometer  is  read.  Several  check  readings  should  betaken. 
The  galvanometer  should  return  immediately  to  zero.  If  it 
shows  a  steady  deflection  it  indicates  a  leaky  condenser.  In  a 
corresponding  manner  the  ballistic  throw  of  the  galvanometer 
may  be  read  on  discharge  by  closing  switch  S  to  the  right.  Let 
Di  be  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  when  Ci  is  connected, 
Qi  the  quantity  going  into  the  condenser,  and  £  the  voltage  across 
the  condenser.     Then  by  equation  (90) 

Also  Qi     =  CiE 

where  C\  is  the  unknown  capacitance. 

:,C,E  =  KDi  (a) 

If  now  the  standard  capacitance  Ct  be  substituted  for  the 
unknown  condenser  and  another  set  of  readings  taken, 

or  CiE  =  KD2  ^^ 


Dividing  (a)  by  (6), 


CiE      KDi 


C2 


CiE      KDi 

Di 

is  the  galvanometer  constant. 


Ci  —  d 


2), 

It  is  often  desirable  to  use  an  Ayrton  shunt  in  such  measure- 
ments as  it  gives  the  apparatus  greater  range.  When  such  a 
shunt  is  used,  proper  correction  must  be  made  for  its  multiplying 
power. 

In  the  bridge  method  two  capacitances  form  adjacent  arms  of 
a  Wheat«tone  Bridge  and  two  resistances  form  the  other  two  arms, 
Fig.  183  (a).  An  alternating  current  supply  is  preferable.  The 
secondary  of  an  induction  coil  may  be  used  as  the  source  of  power 
or  a  battery  with  a  key  may  be  made  to  charge  and  discharge 
the  system  as  shown  in  Fig.  183  (6).  A  telephone  is  used  as  a 
detector  except  in  (6).  Let  Cx  be  the  unknown  capacitance  and 
Ci  a  standard  which  may  or  may  not  be  adjustable.  Ri  and  Ri 
are  two  known  resistances,  one  of  which  should  be  adjustable 
unless  Ci  is  so. 
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Either  Cj  or  one  of  the  resistances  is  adjusfed,  until  there  is 
no  sound  in  the  telephone,  showing  that  the  bridge  is  in  balance. 
Under  these  conditions: 

R2 


c,  =  c. 


Hi 


(91) 


Kio.   183. —  BridKe  methods  of  mcatiurinR  caparitanrc. 

When  a  battery  is  used,  a  double  contact  key  K  is  necessary. 
A'  is  pressed  and  released,  and  until  the  bridge  is  balanced,  the 
galvanometer  will  deflect  both  upon  the  charge  of  the  system ,  when 
the  key  is  pressed,  and  upon  the  discharge,  when  the  key  is 
released.  The  bridge  is  balanced  when  the  galvanometer  does 
not  deflect  on  either  charge  or  discharge.  Equation  (91)  is 
then  applicable. 

In  the  above  measurements,  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  Uttle 
if  any  leakage  through  the  condensers. 


GalT. 
AyrtonStannt 


Perfect  Cable 


\4 


+ 


33-l-CC 


->M- 


.{—X- 


u 


Fio.  184. — Locating  an  open  in  a  cable. 

160.  Cable  Testing — Location  of  a  Total  Disconnection. — In 
Chap.  VTI,  it  was  shown  that  a  grounded  fault  in  a  cable 
could  be  located  by  suitable  resistance  measurements,  such  as 
the  Murray  and  Varley  loop  tests.  If  a  cable  be  totally  discon- 
nected and  its  broken  ends  remain  insulated  these  loop  tests  are 
impossible.    The  distance  to  the  fault  may  now  be  determined 
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by  cafmcitance  measurements.  The  connections  are  shoii^n  in 
Rg.  184.  The  capacitance  C\  of  the  length,  x,  to  the  fault  is 
first  measured  by  the  ballistic  method.  If  a  similar  perfect  cable 
parallels  the  faulty  cable,  the  two  are  looped  at  the  far  end  and 
the  capacitance  d  of  a  length  I  of  the  perfect  cable  plus  the  length 
I  —  X  =  21  —  X  of  the  faulty  cable  is  measured. 

Let  c  be  the  capacitance  per  ft.  of  each  cable^  assumed  to 
be  the  same  for  each : 

Ci  =  xc   =  KDi    . 

where  K  is  the  galvanometer  constant  and  Di  the  deflection 
corresponding  to  Ci. 

Likewise, 

C2  =  (2Z  -  x)c  =  KD2 

Dividing  one  equation  by  the  other, 

X       ^  Di 
21-  x'  D\ 


x  =  I  ^- 


2Di 


D,  +  D2 


(92) 


The  capacitance  per  unit  length  and  the  total  capacitance  do 
not  enter  into  the  equation,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  a 
standard  condenser  for  the  calibration  of  the  galvanometer.  The 
capacitances  of  the  various  lengths  are  proportional  to  the  gal- 
vanometer deflections  when  corrected  for  the  setting  of  the  Ayr- 
ton  shunt. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  GENERATOR 

161.  Definition. — A  generator  is  a  machine  which  converts  me- 
chanical energy  into  electrical  energy.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  an  armature  carrying  conductors  upon  its  surface, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  a  magnetic  field.  Electrical  power  is 
generated  by  the  relative  motion  of  the  armature  conductors 
and  the  magnetic  field. 

In  the  direct  current  generator  the  field  is  usually  stationary 
and  the  armature  rotates.  In  most  types  of  alternating 
current  generators  the  armature  is  stationary  and  the  field 
rotates.  Either  the  armature  or  the  field  is  driven  by  mechanical 
power  applied  to  its  shaft. 

162.  Generated  Electromotive  Force. — It  was  shown  in  Chap. 
VIII  that  if  the  flux  linking   a    coil  is    varied  in  any   way,  an 


(a)  Mazimmn  lines  pai>fcln«  throush  oo!l 


(  ^  )  No  lloM  paasins  through  coll 
Fic:.   ISo. — Simple  coil  rotating  in  a  maRnctir  field. 


electromotive  force  is  induced  in  the  turns  of  the  coil.  The 
action  of  the  generator  is  based  on  this  principle.  The  flux 
linking  the  armature  coils  is  varied  by  the  relative  motion  of 
the  armature  atid  field. 

In  Fig.  185  a  coil  revolves  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  produced 
by  a  north  and  a  south  pole.  In  (a)  the  coil  is  perpendicular  to 
the  magnetic  field  and  in  this  position  the  maximum  possible 
flux  links  the  coil.     Let  this  flux  be  </>. 

If  the  coil  be  rotated  counter-clockwise  a  quarter  of  a  re- 
volution, it  will  lie  in  the  position  shown  in  (6).    As  the  plane  of 
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the  coil  ifl  paraOel  to  the  flux  no  lines  link  the  coQ  in  this  pontion. 
ThfTpforv.  in  a  quan4^^  revi^ution  the  flux  which  hnks  the  roil 
hafl  bi><>n  li'Mrrpaj'ed  by  9  lines.  The  average  voltage  induced  in 
the  coil  <Jurinf^  this  period  is.  therefore, 

<r  =  -\'  *  10-*  (Chap.  \1II.  equation  74i 

where  .V  ix  rhp  nu  mber  of  turns  in  the  coil  and  t  the  time  required 
for  a  quarter  revolution.  But '  =  .  d  where  R  ^  the  renolutifma 
per  aeeond.  Therefore,  the  average  voltage  during  a  qo&rter 
rpvolution  in 

e  =  -LVfifllO-'  volts 

The  gen«>rartoa  of  electromotive  force  in  a  moving  eoil  of  this 
t>rpe,  whi<;h  li  .-similar  to  those  used  in  dynajna«.  may  also  be 
analysed  byconmderingthe 
total  electromotive  force  as 
being  due  to  the  sum  of 
the  electromotive  forces 
generated  in  each  sde  of 
the  coil.  The  electro- 
motive force  of  one  turn 
in  the  sum  of  the  dectro- 
niotive  forces  in  each  con- 
ductor forming  th?  sides 
of  the  turn,  since  thest^ 
ng  1  •inif..nn  conductoR  are  ronnected 
in  series  by  the  end  cod- 
nectionn  of  the  turn.  The  individual  electromotive  forces  are 
then  considerwl  aa  being  generated  in  the  conductor  rather 
than  induced  in  the  coil.  This  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  fact 
that  the  induced  electromotive  force  is  also  due  to  the  chaise 
of  ffu-T  linked  with  the  coil.  The  same  total  emf.  is  obtained 
under  either  ^usumptiun. 

Conaider  the  conductor  ab.  Fig.  186,  free  to  slide  along  the  two 
metal  rail-  cd  and  «/.  The  raib  are  connected  at  one  end  «  by  a 
vohmt-ter  A  magnetic  field  having  a  density  of  B  lines  per  sq. 
cm.  pa.-H*^  perpt-ndicularly  through  the  plane  of  the  rails  ami 
comlu'-tur. 
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l>t  the  conductor  ah  move  uniformly  to  the  position  a'h'. 
While  this  movement  ia  taking  place,  the  voltmeter  will  indicate 
a  certain  voltage.  This  voltage  may  be  attributed  to  either  of 
two  causes. 

1.  As  conductor  ab  moves  to  position  a'b'  the  Sux  linking 
the  conducting  loop  formed  by  cc,  the  rails  and  ab,  is  increased, 
l>ecauBe  of  the  increasing  area  of  this  loop. 

2.  An  electromotive  force  is  generated  in  the  conductor  ab 
since  it  cuts  the  magnetic  field. 

Similarly,  the  electromotive  force  developed  by  the  coil  in 
in  Fig,  185  may  be  attributed  to  the  emf.'s  generated  in  the 
conductors  on  opposite  sideb  of  the  coil  through  their  cutting 
of  magnetic  lines.  These  conductors  are  connected  in  series 
by  the  end  conductors,  or  connectors,  which  in  themselves 
generate  no  electromotive  force.  The  direction  of  the  electro- 
motive forces  developed  in  the  coil  sides  are  such  that  these 
etnf.'s  are  additive. 

The  electromotive  force  in  volts  generated  by  a  single  conductor 
which  cuts  a  magnetic  field  is 

e  =  BfolO-»  (93) 

where  B,  I  and  v  arc  mutually  perpendicular. 

B  is  the  flux  density  of  the  field  in  gausses,  I  the  length  of 
conductor  in  centimeters,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  conductor 
in  centimeters  per  second. 

That  the  electromotive  force  induced  by  a  change  of  the  flux 
linked  with  a  coil  is  the  same  as  that  obtaine<l  by  considering 
the  emf.'s  generated  by  the  cutting  of  magnetic  lines  by  the  con- 
ductor which  make  up  the  coil  may  be  illustrated  by  a  concrete 
example.  Let  the  flux  have  a  density  of  100  lines  per  sq.  cmi. 
Fig.  186.  The  distance  ofc  is  30  cm.  and  aa'  is  20  cm.  The  con- 
ductor ab  moves  uniformly  to  position  a'b'  in  0.1  second.  What  is 
the  electromotive  force  across  ce? 

The  change  of  flux  linking  the  coil  is: 

«=  30  X  20.x  100  =  60,000  lines. 

This  change  occurs  in  0.1  second. 

Then  by  equation  (74),  page  185 

e  =  1  ^^^  iO-»  =  0.006  volt. 
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Applying  equation  (93), 

r  =  ^     =  200  cm. /sec. 

U.  1 

e=100X30X200X  lO"*  =  0.006 volt. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  same  result  is  obtained  whether  the 
electromotive  force  is  considered  as  being  generated  by  the  eon- 
conductor  itself  cutting  the  field  or  whether  it  is  considered  as 
being  induced  by  the  change  in  flux  linking  the  coil. 

1^.  Direction  of  Induced  Electromotive  Force.  Fleming's 
Right-hand  Rule. — ^A  definite  relation  exists  between  the  direc- 
tion of  the  flux,  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  conductor  and  the 


Fore  finicfr  aloriK  linen  of  force.     Thumb  in  direction  of  motion. 

gives  direction  of  induced  emf. 

Fig.   187. — Fleming's  right-hand  rule. 


Middle  finger 


direction  of  the  electromotive  force  in  the  conductor  just  as 
a  definite  relation  exists  between  the  direction  of  current  and 
of  the  flux  which  it  produces. 

A  very  convenient  method  for  determining  this  relation  is  the 
Fleming  right-hand  rule.  In  this  rule  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
are  utilized  as  follows:    - 

Set  the  fore-finger,  the  thumb,  and  the  middle  finger  of  the 
right  hand  at  right  angles  to  one  another  (Fig.  187).  If  the 
fore- finger  points  along  the  lines  of  flux  and  the  thumb  in  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  of  the  conductor,  the  middle  finger  unU  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  induced  electromotive  force. 

This  rule  Is  illustrated  by  Fig.  187. 
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164.  Voltage  Generated  by  the  Revolution  of  a  Coil. — A 
coil  of  a  single  turn  is  shown  in  Fig.  188  (a).  The  coil  rotates 
in  a  counter-clockwise  direction  at  a  uniform  speed  in  a  uniform 
magnetic  field.  As  the  coil  assumes  successive  positions,  the 
electromotive  force  induced  in  it  changes.  When  it  is  in  position 
(1)  the  electromotive  force  generated  is  zero,  for  in  this  posi- 
tion neither  conductor  is  cutting  magnetic  lines,  but  rather  is 
moving  parallel  to  these  lines.  When  the  coil  reaches  position 
(2),  (shown  dotted)  its  conductors  are  cutting  across  the  lines 
obliquely   and  the  electromotive  force  has  a  value  indicated 


Fio.   188. — Emf.  induced  in  a  coil  rotating  at  constant  speed  in  a  uniform  mag- 
netic field. 


at  (2)  in  Fig.  188  (6).  When  the  coil  reaches  position  (3)  the 
conductors  are  cutting  the  lines  perpendicularly  and  are  therefore 
cutting  at  the  maximum  possible  rate.  Hence  the  electromotive 
force  is  a  maximum  when  the  coil  is  in  this  position.  At  position 
(4)  the  electromotive  force  is  less,  due  to  a  lesser  rate  of  cutting. 
At  position  (5)  no  lines  are  being  cut  and  as  in  (1)  there  is  no 
electromotive  force.  Iti  position  (6)  the  direction  of  the  electro- 
motive force  in  the  conductors  will  have  reversed  as  each  con- 
ductor is  under  a  pole  of  opposite  sign  to  that  for  positions  (1) 
to  (5).  The  electromotive  force  increases  to  a  negative  maximum 
at  (7)  and  then  decreases  until  the  coil  again  reaches  position 
(1).    After  this  the  coil  merely  repeats  the  cycle. 

This  induced  electromotive  force  is  alternating  and  an  emf. 
varying  in  the  manner  shown  is  called  a  sine  wave  of  electro- 
motive force.  This  alternating  electromotive'  force  may  be 
impressed  on  an  external  circuit  by  means  of  two  slip  rings, 


^»ft 


MfOtcT  cuBXsyrs 


Riff.  1^.  Riu*h  rinK  m  r*.nntiniioim  ami  inaiilaCRd  &nnL  nfae  otiiar 
riiHI  JUtii  fmm  nhi^  ^afn.  A.  nmnai  or  a  carhoa  brnah.  reata  oa 
(^A«^h  ring^  and  cnndiii^tR  die  (!urmiit  from  tiie  r;Qil  t»  the  eirtemal 

if  %  direft  (^nrreni  m  d^redy  that  i»,  one  whofle  directioa  m 
^way^  the  !«fcme,  muth  rinfpt  cannot  he  iwed.  A  direct  current 
miifrt'*  aiw^y;^  flow  into  the  external  (*irnmt  in  the  iHune  (UmetMn, 


fu^.  \m. 


of 


Aa  the  efiil  etnreni  mosit  neeeflcuailj  be  ahemating,  since  the 
f^tnf,  whir^h  prorJiM«:ii  it  hk  alternating  aa  has  juat  been  shown, 
ihin  efjrrent  miwt  tie  reetified  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
external  armiit.  Thin  reetifieation  ean  be  accomplished  by 
unjng  a  nfAH  ring  nueh  tm  w  nhown  in  Fig.  190.  Instead  of  using 
two  ring^^  aM  in  Fig.  180,  one  ring  only  Ls  usefl.     This  is  split 


Fkk   19C).     Hertifying  effect  of  a  fiplit  ring  or  commutater. 

by  Haw  (lUtH  at  two  points  diametrically  opposite  each  other. 
Th(»  t\vo  ends  of  the  coil  are  connected  one  to  each  of  the  sections 
or  Hogrnonts  so  produced. 

A  curoful  consideration  of  Fig.  190  will  show  that,  as  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  coil  reverses,  its  connections  to  the 
external   circuit  are  simultaneously  reversed.     Therefore,   the 
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direction  of  flow  of  the  current  in  the  external  circuit  is  not 
changed.  The  brushes  pass  over  the  cuts  in  the  ring  when  the 
coil  is  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  field  or  when  it  is  in  the  so- 
called  neutral  plane  and  is  generating  no  voltage,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  188.     These  neutral  points  are  marked  0-0-0  in  Fig.  190  (6). 

By  comparing  Fig.  188  (6)  with  Fig.  190  (6)  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  negative  half  of  the  wave  has  been  reversed  and  so  made 
positive. 

A  voltage  with  a  zero  value  twice  in  each  cycle,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  190,  could  not  be  used  commercially  for  direct  current 
service.     Also  a  single  coil  machine  would  have  a  small  output 


Blectromoti  vefo: 
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Fia.   191. — Effect  of  two  coila  and  four  commutator  segments  upon  the  electro- 
motive force  wave. 


for  its  size  and  weight.     The  electromotive  force  wave  of  Fig. 

190  may  be  improved  upon  by  the  use  of  two  coils  and  four  com- 
mutator segments,  Fig.  191.  This  gives  an  o-pen  circuit  type  of 
winding,  since  it  is  impossible  to  start  at  any  one  commutator 
segment  and  return  to  this  segment  again  by  following  through 
the  entire  winding.  In  this  particular  arrangement  the  full 
electromotive  force  generated  in  each  coil  is  not  utilized,  as  one 
coil  passes  out  of  contact  with  the  brushes  at  points  a,  a,  a.  Fig. 

191  (6),  and  the  voltage  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  is  not  utilized. 
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166,  Granune  Ring  Winding. — This  type  of  winding  in  its 
elementary  form,  F^.  192,  consists  of  insulated  wire  wound 
spirally  around  a  ring  (or  hollow  cylinder  of  iron)  with  taps 
taken  from  the  wire  at  regular  intervals  and  connected  to  com- 
mutator segments.^  This  winding  is  simple,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage that  a  single  winding  is  adapted  to  any  number  of  poles, 
if  the  voltage  limitations  do  not  prevent.  The  portions  of  the 
conductors  which  lie  inside  the  ring  cut  no  flux  and  act  merely 
as  connectors  for  the  active  portions  of  the  conductors.  Because 
of  the  small  proportion  of  active  conductors  a  relatively  lai^ 
amount  of  copper  is  required   in  such  a  winding.     In   small 
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machines,  there  is  not  sufficient  room  to  carry  these  inactive 
conductors  back  through  the  armature  core.  In  a  gramme  ring 
winding  formed  coils  cannot  be  used  and  this  makes  the  winding 
expensive.  This  tj-pe  of  winding  has  a  high  inductance,  which 
renders  good  commutation  difficult. 

It  will  l)e  noted  that  the  electromotive  force  between  brushes 
in  a  gramme  ring  winding  is  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces 
of  a!!  the  coils  that  lie  between  brushes.  When  one  coil  passes 
a  brush  another  moves  forward  to  take  its  place.  Fig.  193  shows 
the  electromotive  force  between  brushes  due  to  four  coils,  it 
being  assumed  that  the  voltage  cur\'e  for  each  is  a  sine  wave. 
The  electromotive  force  of  each  coil  is  plotted  separately.  These 
electromotive  forces  do  not  all  have  their  zero  value  at  the  same 
time  nor  do  they  roach  their  maximum  value  at  the  same  time 
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owing  to  the  positions  of  the  individual  coils.  The  resultant 
electromotive  force  at  any  point  is  the  sum  at  this  point  of 
these  individual  plectromotive  forces.  This  voltage  should  be 
compared  with  the  electromotive  force  obtained  with  the  open 
coil  winding  shown  in  Fig.  191,  in  which  the  resultant  electromo- 
tive force  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  individual  electromotive 
forces  but  is  made  up  of  the  successive  tops  of  the  individual 
waves.  It  will  be  noted  that  a  fairly  smooth  resultant  electro- 
motive force  is  obtained  with  four  coils,  the  "ripples"  being 
noticeable  but  comparatively  small  in  magnitude. 


A  gramme  ring  winding  is  called  a  dosed  winding,  since  it  is 
possible  to  start  at  any  one  point  in  the  winding  and  return  to 
the  same  point  again  by  passing  continuously  through  the 
winding. 

166.  Drum  Winding. — The  objections  to  the  ring  winding  are 
overcome  by  the  use  of  the  drum  winding.  The  conductors 
of  this  winding  all  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  armature  and  are 
connected  to  one  another  by  front  and  back  connections  or  coil 
ends  {ad  and  he,  Fig.  194,  are  coil  ends).  With  the  exception 
of  these  end  connections,  all  the  armature  copper  is  "active," 
that  is,  it  cuts  flux  and  so  is  active  in  generating  electromotive 
force. 

The  sides  of  each  coil  should  be  about  one  pole  pitch  (the 
distance  between  centers  of  adjacent  poles)  apart.  If  one  con- 
ductor is  under  a  north  pole  the  other  is  then  under  a  south  pole, 
and  as  both  move  in  the  same  direction,  but  under  dilTerent  poles, 
the  electromotive  forces  of  these  two  conductors  will  be  in  op- 
posite directions,  Fig.  194.  Due  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
conductors  are  connected  at  their  ends,  the  electromotive  forces 
in  the  individual  coils  are  additive. 
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In  most  gramme  ring  windings,  and  in  the  earlier  drum- wound 
machines,  the  surface  of  the  armature  core  was  smooth.  The 
conductors  were  held  in  position  partly  by  projecting  pins,  and 
were  prevented  by  binding  wires  from  flying  out  under  the  action 
of  centrifugal  force.  The  smooth  core  construction  has  been 
superseded  by  the  "iron-clad"  type  where  the  conductors  are 
embedded  in  slots  as  indicated  in  Fig.  197.  The  slots  are  lined 
with  insulation  and  the  conductors  are  held  in  firmly  by  wooden 
or  non-conducting  wedges  in  the  larger  machines  (see  Fig.  224), 
and  by  binding  wires  in  the  smaller  types  (see  Fig.  214).  These 
constructions  are  much  better  mechanically  than  the  smooth 
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YiKi.  1U4. — Two  coils  in  place  on  a  4-polo,  drum-wound  armature. 

core  armature  type  and  they  also  permit  a  much  shorter  air 
gap.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  coils  are  embedded  in  iron,  they 
have  a  high  inductance.  This  makes  commutation  more  difficult 
and  the  flux  pulsations  due  to  the  armature  teeth  give  pole  face 
and  tooth  losses. 

167.  Lap  Winding. — Direct  current  armatures  are  usually 
wound  with  former-made  coils,  Fig.  195.  These  coils  are  usually 
wound  on  machines  with  the  necessary  number  of  turns,  and 
are  then  wound  with  cotton  or  mica  tape.  They  are  then  bent 
into  proper  shape  by  another  machine.  The  two  ends  are  left 
bare  so  that  later  they  may  be  soldered  to  \\i^  commutator  bars. 
The  span  of  the  coil,  called  the  coil  pitch,  should  be  equal  or  nearly 
equal  to  the  pole  pitch,  so  that  when  one  side  of  a  coil  is  under  a 
north  pole  the  other  is  under  a  south  pole.  This  span  may  be  as 
low  as  nine-tenths  the  pole  pitch,  in  which  case  a  fractional 
pitch  mnding  results. 
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Usually  two  coil  sides  occupy  one  slot,  one  coil  side  lying  at  the 
top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  slot.  That  is,  if  the  side 
of  one  coil  is  in  the  bottom  of  a  slot,  its  opposite  side  lies  in  the 
top  of  some  other  slot.  This  allows  the  end  connections  to  be 
easily  made  as  the  coil  ends  can  be  bent  around  one  another  in 
a  systematic  manner,  passing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  layer  by 
means  of  the  peculiar  twist  in  the  ends  of  the  coils. 


< 

(■) 

\Armattire  Coi)  /             ■= 

Fio.  195.— Furnicd  arniiiturG  cuiU. 

The  bundle  of  wires  constituting  one  side,  a&  (Figs.  194  and 
196),  of  a  coil  will  be  termed  a  winding  elcmeirt.  This  may 
consist  of  one  or  of  several  turns  taped  together.  Even  when 
there  are  several  turns,  they  will  be  shown  as  one  turn  in  the 
wiring  diagram,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  196.  Obviously  there  will 
be  twice  as  many  of  these  elements  a^  there  are  coils.  The 
number  of  elements  that  the  coil  advances  on  the  back  of  the 
armature  is  the  back  pitch  of  the  winding  and  will  be  denoted  by 
yi.  This  back  pitch  is  obtained  by  the  connection  be,  Fig.  194. 
The  number  of  elements  spanned  on  the  commutator  end  of  the 
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armfttiire  is  caM^  the  fmnt  pitch  and  will  he  dengsated  by  v/. 
Thiff  may  be  greater  or  lew  than  the  back  pitch  but  not  equal  to 
it.  If  it  be  greater,  the  winding  is  retrofi^resnve,  and  if.it  beien. 
the  windinjiif  i.s  projjfresmve.  Thia  is  ilhiatrated  in  Figs.  I97'and 
19H.  Conductor  1  is  ronnect^  on  the  bade  of  the  armatoie  to 
conductor  10.  Therefore,  the  back  pit^h  y^  ^  9.  Condoctor 
10  '\^  then  'onnected  back  to  '^\  on  the  front  of  the  azmatoie. 
the    ronnertion     beinj^    made    at    the    commutator    sefpnent. 


,y 


> 


Kto.    196.--  Sinel**  f^f^W  rppn»«^nt.inic  a  iMiim  roii  of  an  armataxe  windmic. 


Therefore,    the  front  pitnh  ///  =*  7.     Thia  winding,  is  thef^ore 
prof^efipipe. 

As  mo«t  ^^^ndin^  .ire  now  made  in  two  layprs,  only  two-kiyer 
winding  will  l>e  considered.  Tlie  conductors  or  deineiita> lying 
in  the  top  of  the  slots  will  lie  ^ven  odd  numb«*8  and  tfaoae  in  the 
Ixotfom  f»f  the  slots  oven  mimbers.  Pig.  197.  As  one  side  of  a 
coil  lies  in  fhe  bottom  of  a  slot  and  the  other  side  in  the  top  of  a 
slot,  obviously  jfh  and  ///  must  both  be  odd.  Fiui;her,  if  they  were 
both  f*^^en.  M  the  conductors  conid  lie  only  in  either  the  odd  or 
th^  »«\'f»n  slots  but  conid  not  lie  in  both.  In  a  simplex  lap  winding 
bflvina:  two  f»lement><  |>er  slot,  the  return  connection  cannot  be 
tnsdp  bsek  to  the  original  slot  but  it  must  always  lead  baisk  to 
M  slot  which  is  ne:>rt  to  the  original  slot.  Thus,  in  Fig.  L97.  the 
connection  is  from  the  trjp  conductor  1  t^  conductor  10,  thence 
bnc k  to  :i,  I  e.,  to  the  (op  of  the  next  slot.  Therefore,  the  front 
;iiid  bnck  pitches  can  only  differ  from  (^ch  other  by  2. 

Tliftt  i«. 

l/b  ^  yj  Z2  t94j 
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Fie.   197- — ^iinplex  Up  windiiic  hariag  ba<rk-pitch  o(  9  and  frool  phrh  ol  7. 


Fio.  198. — Devflopnieiil  of  a.4-pole  lap  vinding. 

The  +  sign  in  (94)  indicates  that  the  winding  is  progressive 
that  is,  progresses  m  a  clockwise  direction  when  viewed  from  the 
commutator  end.    The  —  sign  indicates  a  retrogressive  windiag 
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whoffe  advanee  is  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction  when  viewed 
from  the  commutator  end. 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  ever>'  coil  one  commutator  segment  is 
necessar>\     Therefore,  the  number  of  commutator  segments 

V   =  V  =  ^ 

where  Z  is  the  total  number  of  winding  elements  on  the  surface 
ol  the  armature  and  ^V  is  the  number  of  coils. 

From  Figs.  197  and  198  it  will  be  seen  that  the  winding  ad- 
vances one  commutator  segment  for  each  complete  turn. 

In  designing  a  winding  it  is  necessary'  that  the  opposite  sides  of 
each  coil  lie  under  different  poles  so  that  the  two  electromotive 
forces  generated  in  the  coil  sides  ma\'  be  additive.  Hence  the 
average  pitch  should  be  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  elements 
per  pole. 

The  three  fundamental  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  lap 
winding  arc : 

(1)  The  pitch  must  be  such  that  the  opposite  sides  of  the  coil 
lie  under  unlike  poles. 

(2)  The  winding  must  include  each  element  once  and  only 
once. 

(3)  The  winding  must  be  re-entrant  or  must  close  on  itself. 

Example, — Ajssume  tliat  the  armature  of  a  4-pole  machine  has  18  slots. 
Design  a  two-layer  lap  winding  having  two  elements  per  slot. 

There  are  36  elements.  The  average  pitch  should  be  nearly  equal  to 
-^  —  9.     The  back  pitch  can  be  made  equal  to  9. 

y*  =  9       y/  =  7 

Starting  at  1,  the  winding  will  progress  as  follows: 

1-10-3-12-5-14^7-16-9-18-11-20-13-22-15^24-17-26^19 

28-21-30-23-32-25-34-27-3&-29-2-31-l-33-^35-*-l. 

The  above  is  called  a  winding  table.  It  is  very  useful  in  check- 
ing the  winding.  By  proper  checking  it  may  be  seen  that  each 
conductor  is  included  once  and  only  once  and  that  the  winding 
closes  at  the  same  conductor,  1  in  this  case,  at  which  it  began.  The 
winding  is  shown  in  Fig.  198  as  if  it  were  split  axially  and  rolled 
out  flat.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  brushes  rest  on  segments  to 
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which  are  connected  elements  which  lie  midway  between  the 
poles,  as  11  and  19,  for  example. 

168.  Lap  Winding- — Several  Coil  Sides  per  Slo^ — In  the  larger 
sizes  of  machines  it  is  often  necessary  to  place  several  coil  sides 
or  elements  in  one  slot,  usually  4,  6,  or  8.  More  than  eight  coil 
sides  per  slot  are  rarely  used.  The  reason  for  placing  several 
coil  sides  in  a  slot  is  as  follows:  If  two  elements  per  slot  were 
used,  one  in  the  top  layer  and  one  in  the  bottom  layer,  a  large 
number  of  slots  would  be  necessary.  This  would  reduce  the 
size  of  the  slots  and  make  the  space  factor  (ratio  of  the  copper 
cross-section  to  the  slot  cross-soction)  low.  Also  the  tooth  roots 
would  be  so  narrow  that  the  teeth  would  be  mechanically  weak. 
By  placing  several  elements  in  each  slot  the  number  of  slots  is 
reduced  and  larger  slots  result.  This  also  reduces  the  cost  of 
winding. 

Coils  made  up  from  several  individual  coils  are  shown  in  Fig. 
195.  The  two  or  three  coils  are  taped  as  one  and  are  placed 
in  the  slots  as  a  unit.  A  careful  examination  of  the  armature 
of  Fig.  214  shows  four  wires  running  from  each  coil  side  to  the 
commutator,  indicating  a  quadruple  coil. 

The  numbering  and  connections  of  the  conductors  are  in  no 
way  different  from  those  already  described  in  the  case  of  but  two 
coil  sides  per  slot. 

The  selection  of  the  pitch,  where  several  coil  sides  per  slot 
are  used,  is  more  restricted  than  it  is  with  two  elements  per  slot. 

Assume  that  a  6-pole  machine  has  72  slots  and  six  elements 
per  slot.     The  total  number  of  elements  on  the  armature  surface: 

Z  =  72  X  6  =  432 

The  pitch  should  be  approximately 

Let  t/6  =  71 

Vf  =  69 

If  this  back  pitch  is  used  a  coil  must  reach  from  conductor  1 
to  conductor  72  (Pig.  199).  Then  the  next  coil  will  obviously 
reach  from  conductor  3  to  conductor  74.  These  two  coils,  there- 
fore, span  different  distances  on  the  armature  and  accordnigly 
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must  have  differeDt  spans,  as  a  study  of  Fig.  199  will  show.  In 
practice  it  is  desirable  that  the  coils  be  aU  the  same  when  pos- 
sible, and  further  it  should  be  possible  to  tape  all  three  coils  to- 
gether and  place  them  in  the  slots  as  a  imit. 

If  in  the  above  case  yb  =  73  and  y/  =  71,  the  coil  containing 
conductor  1  will  reach  from  the  upper  left-hand  side  of  slot  A  to 
the  lower  left-hand  side  of  slot  By  that  is,  from  conductor  1  to 
conductor  74.  Conductor  3  will  reach  from  the  center  and  top 
of  slot  A  to  the  center  and  bottom  of  slot  By  and  conductor  5  will 
reach  from  the  upper  right-hand  side  of  slot  A  to  the  lower  right- 
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Fio.   199. — Method  of  connecting  the  conductors  of  a  triple  coil. 

hand  side  of  slot  B,  As  all  three  coils  now  span  the  same  dis- 
tance on  the  armature,  they  will  be  equal  in  size,  form,  etc.  More- 
over, the  three  coils  can  be  taped  together  and  placed  in  the  two 
slots  as  a  unit.  Therefore,  if  three  coils  have  their  adjacent 
sides  in  the  top  of  one  slot,  their  other  sides  should  lie  together 
in  the  bottom  of  some  other  slot.  This  condition  is  obtained 
by  making  the  back  pitch  one  greater  than  a  multiple  of  the  num- 
ber of  coil  sides  or  elements  per  slot.  For  example,  in  the  illus- 
tration just  given,  t/6  is  equal  to  73,  one  greater  than  72,  72  being 
a  multiple  of  6. 

169.  Paths  through  an  Armature. — If  four  batteries,  each  hav- 
ing an  electromotive  force  of  2  volts  and  a  current  capacity  of 
10  amp.  be  connected  in  parallel.  Fig.  200  (a),  there  will  be 
four  paths  for  the  current  to  follow  in  going  through  the  batteries. 
The  voltage  of  the  combination  will  be  2  and  the  ampere  capac- 
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ity  40,  making  a  total  power  capacity  of  80  watts.  If  now  these 
same  batteries  be  arranged  in  two  groups  of  two  in  series,  Fig. 
200  (6),  there  result  but  two  paths  for  the  current  to  follow,  but 
the  voltage  is  now  4  volts.  The  current  capacity  is  now  20  amp., 
and  the  power  capacity  is  4  X  20  =  80  watts,  its  previous  value. 
Similarly  the  conductors  in  an  armature  may  be  so  connected 
that  certain  groups  of  conductors  are  in  series.  These  groups 
may  then  be  so  connected  that  there  are  two  or  more  paths  in 
parallel.     To  determine  the  number  of  such  parallel  paths,  start 
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Fio.  200. — Parallel  and  series-parallel  arrangemeni  of  batteries. 

at  one  of  the  machine  terminals,  as  for  instance,  the  negative, 
and  see  how  many  different  paths  through  the  armature  it  is 
possible  to  follow  in  order  to  reach  a  positive  terminal. 

The  simplest  arrangement  of  conductors  occurs  in  the  gramme 
ring  winding.  Fig.  201  (a)  shows  a  winding  for  a  4-pole 
machine. 

Starting  at  the  (  — )  terminal,  one  path  may  be  followed  by 
going  to  brush  (a),  through  the  winding  at  (1)  to  brush  (d)  and  then 
to  the  (+)  terminal. 

A  second  path  is  obtained  by  going  to  btush  (a),  then  through 
path  (2)  to  brush  (6)  and  then  to  the  (+)  terminal. 

A  third  path  is  obtained  by  going  to  brush  (c),  through  path  (3), 
then  through  brush  (6)  to  the  (+)  terminal. 

A  fourth  path  is  obtained  by  going  to  brush  (c),  through  path 
(4)  to  brush  (d)  and  then  to  the  (+)  terminal. 
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This  makes  four  separate  paths  between  tKe  ( — )  and  (+)  termi- 
nals, these  paths  being  in  parallel. 

Assume  that  there  are  10  amp.  per  path  and  20  volts  be- 
tween brushes.  The  armature  may  be  considered  as  being  equi- 
valent to  four  batteries  connected  aa  shown  in  Fig.  201  (b),eacb 
battery  delivering  10  amp.  at  20  volts.  Battery  1  corresponds 
to  path  1,  battery  2  to  path  2,  etc. 


Fi«.  201.     Four  palhs  iii  pnTallel  Ihrnuith  &n  annBlun>. 


It  will  Ix-  seen  that  the  four  batteries  are  connected  in  parallel 
becaust>  their  four  positive  terminals  and  their  four  negative  ter- 
minals are  respectively  connected  together.  The  total  current 
delivered  will  be  40  amp.  at  20  volts.  In  a  similar  manner 
each  path  in  the  ring  winding  will  deliver  10  amp.,  making 
20  amp.  per  brush  or  40  amp.  per  terminal.  The  potential 
difference  between  brushes  will  be  20  volts. 

The  paths  through  a  drum  winding  are  not  as  easy  to  follow  as 
those  through  a  ring  winding.  Fig.  202  shows  the  18-slot 
drum  winding  of  Fig.  198  developed  in  circular  form.  For  the 
sake  of  simplicity  two  pathtt  are  shown  with  heavy  lines,  one 
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from  bniah  a  to  brush  b,  ajid  the  other  from  brush  e  to  brush  d. 
These  constitute  two  paths.  By  traciDg  through  the  Ughter 
lines,  two  more  paths  may  be  found,  one  between  brushes  c  and 
b  and  the  other  between  brushes  a  and  d,  making  four  paths  in  all. 
In  all  simplex  lap  windings  there  are  as  many  paths  through  the 
armature  as  there  are  poles. 


if  rh«  four  pnrn1li>l  pnthn  of  h  lap  windinR. 


170.  Multiplex  Windings.— Fig.  203  shows  a  36-slot,  4- 
pole  winding,  in  which  every  alternate  slot  is  filled.  There  are 
two  conductors  per  slot.  The  back  pitch,  v»,is  17,  and  conductor 
1  connects  to  conductor  18  on  the  back  of  the  armature.  Con- 
ductor 18  then  connects  to  5  on  the  front  of  the  armature,  making 
the  front  pitch  y/  =  13.  Instead  of  returning  to  the  conductor 
differing  by  S  from  the  initial  conductor,  the  return  is  made  to 
a  conductor  difTering  by  4  from  the  initial  conductor.  Conduc- 
tors 3  and  4  ^^re  not  connected  to  this  winding.  Furthermore, 
only  alternate  commutator  segments  arc  utilised.     It  will  l>e 
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seen  that  this  winding  closes  on  itself  after  going  once  around  the 
armature;  that  is,  this  winding  is  re-entrant  and  is  in  itself  com- 
plete in  the  same  manner  as  any  simplex  IS-slot  winding.  (See 
Fig.  202.) 


Pio.  203. —  Duplex    doublj-- 


lap    windinft — one  winding  only  being 


As  this  winding  only  uses  every  alternate  slot,  another  winding, 
the  duplicate  of  this  one,  can  be  placed  in  the  vacant  slots,  this 
new  winding  having  the  same  front  and  back  pitch  as  the  other, 
and  being  connected  to  the  commutator  segments  not  utiliaed 
by  the  other.  This  winding  will  also  close  on  itself,  and  is,  there- 
fore, re-entrant. 

These  two  windings  are  separate  and  are  insulated  from  each 
other  on  the  armature,  but  are  tied  tc^ther  electrically  by  the 
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span  of  the  carbon  brushes  on  the  commutator.  This  condition 
is  perhaps  more  clearly  shown  in  the  simple  gramme  ring  winding 
of  Fig.  204  (a),  where  one  winding  is  in  solid  lines  and  the  other  in 
dotted  lines.  These  two  windings  are  in  parallel,  so  that  the 
number  of  paths  is  now  twice  what  it  would  be  in  a  simplex  lap 
winding.  As  each  of  the  two  windings  closes  on  itself,  the  wind- 
ing is  said  to  be  doubly  re-enfrant.  It  is  necessary  with  this 
type  of  winding  that  the  brush  span  at  least  two  commutator 
segments. 


It  gramme       {b)    Duplex 
F:o,  204. 

When  there  are  two  such  windings  in  parallel,  the  winding 
is  said  to  be  duplex.  Therefore,  this  is  a  doubly  re-entrant 
duplex  winding.  Obviously,  three  or  more  such  windings  can 
be  placed  on  an  armature,  making  the  winding  triplex,  quad- 
ruplex,  etc.,  the  number  of  such  windings  being  called  the 
multiplicity  of  the  winding. 

Let  m  =  the  multiphcity  of  the  winding. 

The  number  of  paths  p'  in  a  lap  winding  is 

p'  =  mp  (96) 

where  p  is  the  number  of  poles. 

The  relation  of  the  back  and  the  front  pitch  becomes 

yi.  =  yt±  2m  (97) 

This  should  be  compared  with  equation  (94)  where  tn  =  1. 
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If  the  number  of  coils,  Fig.  203,  be  odd,  that  is,  if  there  are 
35  or  37  coils  or  commutator  segments,  the  winding  will  not 
close  after  having  gone  once  around  the  armature,  but  will  return 
one  slot,  or  two  conductors,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  one 
at  which  it  started.  (If  there  are  more  than  four  elements 
per  slot  the  winding  may  return  to  the  same  slot  at  which  it 
started,  but  removed  by  two  conductors  from  the  conductor  at 
which  it  started.)  Therefore,  this  winding  does  not  close  or 
become  re-entrant,  after  having  passed  once  around  the  armature, 
but  must  pass  around  once  again  before  closing.  This  is  il- 
lustrated in  Fig.  204  (b).     The  initial  winding  starts  at  a.     After 


(a)  Duplex  doubly  re-entrant  winding.  (b)  Duplex  singly  re-entrant  winding. 

Fig.  205. — Duplex  windings  in  diagrammatic  form. 

passing  once  around  the  ring  armature  it  does  not  close  at  a  as 
does  the  winding  in  Fig.  204  (a),  but  terminates  at  6,  one  con- 
ductor removed  from  a.  The  second  winding,  shown  dotted, 
starts  at  b  and  after  passing  once  around  the  armature,  closes  at  a. 
Although  this  winding  passes  around  the  armature  twice,  it 
only  closes  once,  so  is  said  to  be  singly  re-entrant.  Therefore, 
this  constitutes  a  singly  re-enirani  dwplex  winding.  The  two 
windings  are  the  same  electrically.  Their  difference  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  two  simple  diagrams  of  Fig.  205. 

171.  Equalizing  Connections  in  Lap  Windings. — ^Lap  windings 
may  consist  of  several  paths  in  parallel,  the  parallel  connections 
being  made  through  the  brushes.  If  several  batteries  are  con- 
nected  in  parallel  and  their  emf.'s  are  not  equal,  currents  circulate 
among  the  batteries,  even  when  no  external  load  is  being  sup- 
plied. This  means  a  constant  loss  of  energy  which  heats  the 
batteries. 
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This  same  condition  exists  in  generator  armatures.  Because 
of  very  slight  inequalities  In  the  air  gap,  due  to  the  wearing 
of  the  bearings,  lack  of  mechanical  ahgnment,  etc.,  there  may  be 
slight  differences  of  electromotive  force  in  the  different  paths 
through  the  armature.  These  differences  of  emf.  will  cause 
currents  to  flow  between  different  points  in  the  armature, 
and  these  currents  must  flow  through  the  brushes  even  when  no 
current  is  being  delivered  by  the  generator.  To  relieve  the 
brushes  of  this  extra  current,  several  points  in  the  armature 


Fio    206  — Simplex  lap  winding  with  equaliiinR  conneolions 


which  are  simultaneouslv  at  equal  potentials  are  connected 
together  by  heavy  copper  bars  This  allows  these  circulatmg 
currents  to  flow  from  one  point  in  the  armature  to  Another  with- 
out passing  through  the  brushes.  To  make  these  equalizer 
connections,  the  number  of  coils  should  be  a  multiple  of  the 
number  of  poles,  and  the  coils  per  )>ole  should  be  divisible  by 
some  small  number  as  2  or  3. 

As  an  example,  assume  an  &-poIe  generator  having  12  slots 
per  pole  and  two  coil  sides  per  slot.  There  will  be  96  slots  and 
192  coil  sides.  The  number  of  coil  sides  per  pole  will  be  24. 
I^t  yn  =  25  and  j//  =  23.  A  portion  of  this  winding  is  shown  in 
Fig.  206,  It  will  be  noted  that  every  fourth  coil  is  connected 
to  an  equalizing  connection.  The  coils  that  are  connected  to 
the  same  equalizing  connection  occupy  the  same  positions 
relative  to  the  poles.  {See  the  two  coils  drawn  with  heavy  lines.) 
This  is  necessary  as  such  coils  should  be  generating  thq  same 
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voltafie  at  even-  instaot.  It  will  be  noted  in  Fig.  206-fliflt  -^be 
iwu  »es:nieoif  under  tht-  two  positiTe  bnnbeE  are  eannected 
ttigetber  liy  aL  equalixiii|L  connectioD. 

Theoretically,  even*  coil  ^ould  be  coniiect«d  to  an  egimliziiig 
connection,  but  ae  liiis  wonld 
require  an  undue  number  of 
such  connectioDB.  it  if  sof- 
ficient.  practicalh-.  to  connect 
every  third  or  fourth  cxuL 
ThiF  iE  liie  reaaon  tliat  the 
number  frf  eoik  perpole  duTuld 
be  djrifflble  bra  small  numdter 
BE  2.  3  or  4.  Fig.  J07  sfaovs 
s  lai^  direct-cuLicul  arma- 
ture witb  the  egoaliaer  con- 
nertiimE  at  tie  hac^  of  Hb^ 
armature. 

ITS.  Wnc  WmBi^—lt 
hsF  been  Akjwh  'du.t  in  tiie 
case  of  ilie  imp  winding  a  cxm- 
ductor  tmder  cne  poile  it  cxm- 
nerted  direrdytoa  oomhictor 
viucL  oe(-u;u««  n  ne&rlr  caiT«7xmdinf  poaitkB)  onder  the 
ii^'x;  puie.  Tlii^  eecund  eondurtor  it  tbisi  Dcaiiiec4«d  badt 
b£&iE  *.'.'  ti  t.-'.aiduc.or  tmder  the  trifiwil  pole-  bm  imwved 
!*•,-   «r    ttK.'?*-   w.cidurtor*   'Tx>m  ibe  inrtial  eondortcr.     Tliis  is 


(cLovT.  :::  Fije.  2r>!  i  .  where  conductor  oft  under  a  nortb  pole 
b  '.-'yf.r.ef:*.^:  to  vizA-if^jji  rd  having  a  correspoDding  position 
uti'j<:'f  tL^  ti'^xt  -yjfjth  pole.  Cooductor  cd  is  then  connected 
to  «/  which  lA  iAy^:fiiif.   w  a&  under  the  original  north  pole. 
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Obviouslv  it  would  make  no  difference  as  far  as  direction  of 
induced  emf.  in  the  winding  is  concerned  if  the  connection,  in- 
stead of  returning  back  to  the  same  north  pole,  advanced  for- 
ward  to  the  next  north  pole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  208  (6).  When 
the  connection  is  so  made,  the  winding  passes  successively  every 
north  and  south  pole  before  it  returns  again  to  the  original  pole, 
as  shown  at  a'V  in  Fig.  208  (6).  The  winding  after  passing  once 
around  the  armature  reaches  conductor  a'V  lying  under  the  same 
pole  as  the  initial  conductor  oft.  When  a  winding  advances  from 
pole  to  pole  in  this  manner,  it  is  called  a  wave  winding.  The 
number  of  units  spanned  by  the  end  connections  on  the  back  of 
the  armature  is  called  the  Inick  pitch  and  is  denoted  by  j/t  in 
Fig.  208  (6).  This  is  similar  to  the  corresponding  term  in  the 
lap  winding  shown  in  Fig.  208(a).  The  number  of  elements 
which  the  end  connections  span  on  the  commutator  end  of  the 
armature  is  the  front  pitch  and  is  denoted  by  t//.  This  should 
also  be  compared  with  Fig.  208  (a).  As  in  the  lap  winding,  y/ 
and  2/6  must  both  be  odd  in  order  that  one  side  of  a  coil  may  lie 
in  the  top  of  a  slot  and  the  other  side  in  the  bottom  of  a  slot. 
UnUke  the  lap  winding,  y/  may  equal  yh  in  the  wave  winding. 

The  above  is  illustrated  as  follows: 

A  certain  wave  winding  may  have  a  back  pitch  of  23  and  a 
front  pitch  of  19.     The  average  pitch 

23  +  19       ^. 

Likewise  both  the  front  and  the  back  pitch  may  each  be  21 
making  the  average  pitch  21. 
In  any  event,  the  average  pitch 

y  =  ^-^  (98) 

y  may  be  either  even  or  odd. 

When  the  winding  viewed  from  the  commutator  end  falls 
in  a  slot  to  the  left  of  its  starting  point  as  a'6'.  Figs.  208(6)  and 
209  (a),  after  passing  once  around  the  armature,  the  winding 
is  retrogressive.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  falls  to  the  right  of  its 
starting  point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  209  (6),  it  is  progressive. 

The  wave  w^inding  is  much  more  restricted  in  its  relation  to  the 
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number  of  slots  and  coils  than  is  the  lap  winding,  for  the  following 
reason.  Iq  a  simplex  wave  winding,  after  having  passed  once 
around  the  armature,  the  winding  must  fall  two  conductors  either 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  the  conductor  at  which  it  started. 
Thus  in  Fig.  209  (a),  if  there  are  two  conductors  per  slot  and 
conductor  ab  lies  io  the  bottom  of  one  slot,  conductor  a'b'must 
lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  slot  next  to  ab.  As  there  are  two  coil 
Bides  in  each  slot,  this  means  that  conductors  ab  and  a'b'  will 
differ  from  each  other  by  2. 


(a)  Rotrogreiwivc 


vave  winiling — 34 
setiments. 

Flo.  200. 


(&)   Progressive  w 


Let  y  be  the  average  pitch.  Assume  that  the  winding  closes 
after  passing  once  aroimd  the  armature,  which,  of  course,  it  should 
not  do  as  this  would  constitute  a  short-circuit.    Then: 

py  =  Z 
where  p  is  the  numlx'r  ot  poles  and  Z  the  number  of  coil  sides  or 
elements.  But  the  winding  must  not  close  after  passing  once 
around.  In  fact,  it  must  not  close  until  every  slot  is  filled. 
Therefore,  after  passing  once  around  the  armature,  the  product 
py  cannot  equal  Z  but  must  be  Z  +  2.     That  is: 

py  =  Z  ±2 
or 

2  ±  2 


The  +  sign  indicates  a  progressive  winding  and  the  —  sign  a  relro- 
greasive  winding. 
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As  an  illustration^  assume  that  a  4-pole  armature  has  63  slots 
and  four  conductors  per  slot,  making  252  winding  elements.  Let 
the  average  pitch  be  63,  the  front  and  back  pitch  both  being 
63.  As  in  the  lap  winding  diagrams,  a  single-turn  coil  will  be 
used  to  represent  a  coil  having  several  turns,  as  indicated  in  Fig. 
210.    Starting  at  conductor  1,  the  winding  will  advance  as  follows : 

l-64-127-190-(253  or  1) 

That  is,  the  winding  will  close  on  itself  after  going  once  around 
the  armature,  which  condition  constitutes  a  short  circuit  and 


Winding. 
Elemenr 


WlAdinr 
Eleoieiit 


I 

I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  M  i  I  I  I 


JLLI  I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

Fiu.  210. —Single-turn   coil   repretsontiug   a   3-turn   coil   for   winding  diagram. 

makes  the  winding  impossible.  (The  method  by  which  a  winding 
may  be  placed  in  these  slots  will  be  shown  later.)  Therefore,  a 
wave  winding  is  impossible  in  a  4-pole  machine  if  252  winding 
elements  are  to  be  included. 

Let  Nc  be  the  number  of  commutator  segments,  which  is  also 
the  number  of  coils. 

Nc  =  Z/2,     Z  =  2Nc 

Let  pi  =  pairs  of  poles  =  p/2  p  =  2pi 

Substituting  in  equation  (99) 

2Nc±2 
2pi      . 

Nc  =  piy±l  (100) 

If  pi  is  odd  and  y  is  odd,  the  product  piy  is  odd,  as  the  product  of 
two  odd  numbers  is  always  odd.  Adding  or  substracting  unity 
makes  iVc  even. 

Therefore,  with  a  wave  winding  whose  average  pitch  is  odd  and 
having  6,  10, 14  poles,  or  3,  5,  7  pairs  of  poles,  the  number  of  com- 
mutator segments  and  coils  must  each  be  even.  If  the  average 
pitch  is  even  the  number  of  commutator  segments  and  coils 
must  each  be  odd. 

16 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  pi  is  even,  corresponding  to  4,  8,  or  12 
poles,  the  product  p^y  is  even,  so  that  Ne  must  be  odd.  The  ap- 
plication of  equation  (100)  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  209.  There  are 
6  poles  and  the  average  pitch,  y,  is  11.  Applyii^  equation  (100), 
JV.  =  3  X  11  +  1  =  34;  iV,  =  3  X  11  -  1  =  32.  The  34  seg- 
ments are  shown  in  (a),  F^.  208,  which  gives  a  retrogressive 
winding,  and  the  32  are  shown  in  {b),  which  gives  a  progressive 
winding.    Nt  is  even  in  either  case. 

This  is  another  limitation  of  the  wave  windii^  and  shows 
why  the  252-coDductor  (126-coil)  winding  just  considered  is  im- 
possible. The  number  of  coils  must  be  odd  in  a  4-pole  winding. 
However,  if  one  coil  were  omitted,  making  250  elements,  the 
winding  would  progress  as  follows: 

1 -64-127-19  0-(253  or  3) 

-66-129-19  2-;5,  etc. 

That  is,  the  winding  would  advance  by  two  conductors  after  each 

passage  around  the  armature,  which  condition  makes  the  winding 

possible.    This,  of  course,  reduces  the  number  of  commutator  seg- 


rni  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

CommutaUic 

Fio.  211. — Dummy  coil  aad  "creeping"  in  a  forced  irave  vrisdiDX. 

ments  and  coils  from  126  to  125,  an  odd  number.  If,'in  this  case, 
the  armature  stampings  were  standard,  having  126  slots,  the 
winding  would  be  possible  by  omitting  one  coil.  This  coil 
would  be  inserted  in  the  slots  just  the  same  as  the  other  coils, 
except  that  its  ends  would  not  be  connected  to  the  commutator 
segments  but  would  be  taped  and  thus  insulated  from  the  main 
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winding.  The  coil  would  serve  only  as  a  filler,  and  is  called  a 
"dummy  coil/'  In  this  case  there  would  be  a  slight  ''creeping*' 
of  the  winding  with  respect  to  the  commutator,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
211.     This  is  called  a /weed  winding. 

If  the  coils  used  in  a  wave  winding  consist  of  more  than  one 
turn,  they  will  have  the  ends  brought  out  and  connected  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  195  (6)  and  in  Fig.  210. 

173.  Number  of  Brushes. — Fig.  212  shows  the  beginning  of  a 
wave  winding,  which  begins  at  positive  brush  a  and  advances 


Fig.  212. — Wave  winding — 3  positive  brushes  connected  by  the  winding  itself. 


once  around  the  armature.  This  is  a  6-pole  winding  in  a  machine 
having  44  commutator  segments.  The  pitch  is  found  from 
equation  (100). 

44  =  3?/  ±  1 
44  ±  1 
3 


y  = 


=  15,  using  the  +  sign. 


This  is  also  equal  to  the  number  of  commutator  segments  by 
which  the  winding  advances  per  pair  of  poles,  or  each  time  that 
it  is  connected  to  the  commutator.  Therefore,  the  segment 
connections,  starting  with  1,  are  1-16-31-2-17,  etc.,  as  shown 
in    Fig.    212.    The    winding    ends   one   segment  beyond  the 
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starting  point  for  each  complete  passage  around  the  armature, 
showing  that  the  correct  pitch  has  been  chosen. 

There  are  three  positive  brush  sets,  a,  b,  and  c,  and  also  three 
negative  brush  sets,  the  same  number  that  would  be  used  in  a 
lap  winding.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  three  +  brushes,  a,  b, 
and  c  are  all  connected  together  direcUy  by  the  winding.  More- 
over, the  conductors  which  connect  these  three  brushes  all  lie 
between  the  poles  in  the  neutral  plane,  where  they  are  not  cutting 
any  magnetic  lines  and  are  for  the  instant,  therefore,  dead 
conductors.  Hence,  if  brushes  b  and  c  were  removed,  the  current 
could  easily  pass  through  the  armature  to  brush  a  and  thence  to 
the  external  circuit.  In  like  manner,  two  of  the  negative  brushes 
could  be  removed,  without  serious  disturbance.  It  is  desirable 
to  utilize  all  six  brush  sets,  as  two  brush  sets  would  mean  a 
commutator  three  times  as  long  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
brush  area. 

In  a  wave  winding  only  two  brushes  are  necessary^  regardless  of 
the  number  of  poles,  although  it  is  usually  desirable  to  use  the  same 
number  of  brushes  as  poles. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  it  is  desirable  to  use  only  two 
brushes.  The  best  example  is  in  railway  motors  where  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  four  or  six  brushes.  By  means 
pf  a  small  hand  hole  in  the  motor  casing,  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  reach  two  brushes  located  on  the  top  of  the 
conunutator. 

174.  Paths  through  a  Wave  Winding. — In  a  simplex  wave 
winding  there  are  always  two  parallel  paths,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  poles.  Fig.  213  shows  a  4-pole,  13-slot,  simplex  wave 
winding;  having  two  coil  sides  per  slot.  One  of  the  paths  is  shown 
by  the  heavy  lines.  Approximately  half  the  winding  is  shown 
heavy,  the  other  half  constituting  the  other  path.  (The  coils 
short-circuited  by  the  brushes  are  not  included.)  A  wave  wind- 
ing may  be  duplex,  triplex,  or  have  any  degree  of  multipUcity 
just  as  the  lap  winding  may. 

The  paths  through  the  armature  depend  only  on  the  degree  of 
multiplicity  and  not  on  the  number  of  poles.  A  simplex  wave 
winding  always  has  two  paths,  a  duplex  winding  four  paths,  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  current  and  voltage  of  an 
armature  for  the  various  ways  of  connection.    Consider  a  6-pole 
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machine.    When  conDccted  as  a  simplex  lap  winding  let  its  emf. 
be  300  volts  and  the  armature  current  per  terminal  be  120  amp. 


Fio.  L>13.— 17.Blot,  4 


I'he  following  tabic  gives  the  values  of  current  and  emf.  obtain- 
able when  the  winding  is  changed,  the  total  number  of  armature 
conductors  remaining  fixed. 


Simplex  lap . . 
Duplex  lap. . . 
Triplex  lap - 

Duplex  wave . 
Triplex  wave. 


It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  particular  machine  the  triplex 
wave  winding  gives  the  same  result  as  the  simplex  lap  winding. 
The  kilowatt  capacity  is  not  affected  by  the  connection  used. 
The  above  relations  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  it  is  desired 
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to  change  a  machiae  from  one  current  and  voltage  rating  to 
another.  This  may  often  be  done  by  merely  changing  the 
commutator  connections. 

176.  Uses  of  the  Two  Types  of  Winding. — A  wave  winding 
has  an  advantage  in  that  it  gives  a  higher  voltage  with  a  given 
number  of  poles  and  armature  conductors.  It  is  used,  therefore, 
in  small  machines,  especially  those  designed  for  600-volt  circuits. 


Banding  Wire 

__             Commutator 

Armoturr  Core  J 
Slnall           jl 

W^ 

_^ 

m 

^B^7rmat,.r.-  Cti>\» 

(a)  25  H.P.  wavfl-wound,WestiDEhouse  geaerator 


In  this  case  a  lap  winding  would  result  in  a  very  large  number  of 
small  conductors.  This  in  turn  means  a  higher  windii^  cost  and 
less  efficient  utilization  of  the  space  in  the  slots. 

The  wave  winding  has  the  additional  advantage  that  the  elec- 
tromotive force  in  each  path  is  produced  by  series-connected 
conductors,  which  lie  under  successive  north  and  south  poles. 
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Any  ma^nGtic  iinltalancing,  therefore,  due  to  auch  causes  as  air- 
nap  variation  and  tlifference  in  pole  strnigth,  docs  not  produce 
irross  currents,  because  the  eorrespondjtiK  conductors  of  each  and 


Fin.  J15. — I^w-voltage,    hinh-speed    G.    E.    annaturo   for   olectmlytic    work. 

(Nol«  double  coniniutntor  sntl  shriok  ringa.) 

every  path  are  moving  by  the  same  poles  and  the  effect  of  such 
unbalancing  will  Iw  the  same  in  each  path.  Hence  no  equahzer 
connections  are  necessary. 


Coils  FitCDmpscHvi 
flat  S'Du  tojedier. 


IK  method  nf  HWiombliiig  coils  (Wpnliiig- 


The  possibility  of  using  only  two  brushes  with  a  wave  windin)^, 
and  the  corresponding  advantage  in  railway  motors,  have  alrea<ly 
been  mentioned. 

When  largp  currents  arc  required,  the  lap  winding  is  more 
satisfactory,   since  it  gives  a  large  nunilier  of  paths.     As  200 
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Fio.   217,— Frame  rings— WeBtinghouse  type  8.  K. 


KlQ.  218— Weatinghouse  230-volt,  35  HP.,  B50  R.P.M.,  shjnt  motor. 
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amp.  per  path  ia  practically  the  limit,  a  large  number  of  paths 
must  be  used  where  heavy  current  output  is  desired.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  large  eagine-driven  multipolar  generators. 

Figs.  214  and  215  show  two  different  types  of  armature  and 
Fig.  216  shows  aa  armature  in  the  process  of  being  wound. 
DYNAMO  COnSTRUCTION 

176.  Prame  and  Cores. — The  frame  or  yoke  of  a  dynamo  has 
two  functions.     It  is  a  portion  of  the  magnetic  circuit  (see  Figs. 


of  u  12-pole,  direct-connected,  eni{iiie.drii 


38,  39  and  40)  and  it  acta  as  a  mechanical  support  for  the  machine 
as  a  whole.  In  small  machines,  where  weigbt  is  of  little  import- 
ance, the  yoke  is  often  made  of  cast  iron.  The  feet  almost  always 
form  a  part  of  the  casting.  In  another  type  of  construction  a 
steel  plate  is  rolled  around  a  cylindrical  mandrel  and  then  welded. 
Fig.  217.  The  feet  in  this  case  are  made  of  steel  stampings  and 
are  riveted  on,  Fig.  218.  In  larger  machines  the  yoke  is  made 
of  cast  steel  and  is  usually  more  or  less  oval  in  cross-section, 
Figs.  219  and  220.  The  feet  are  a  part  of  the  yoke  casting. 
The  yoke  for  the  larger  machine  is  usually  cast  in  two  pieces 
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which  are  bolted  together.  This  fadUtates  the  shipment  of 
Isixe  machiDes  and  allows  the  armature  to  be  removed  easily. 
177.  Field  Cores  and  Shoes. — The  field  cores  are  made  of 
forged  steel,  cast  steel  and  steel  laminations.  When  made  of 
east  or  forged  steel  they  are  usually  circular  in  cross-section,  as 
anch  a  section  allows  the  minimum  length  of  turn  for  a  given 


Fio.  220.— WestinghouseenKine-d riven,  300  K.W.,  500  Volt.  150  R.P.M.  ■enerator. 


core  section.  These  cores  are  held  to  the  yoke  by  bolts,  Figs.  219 
and  220.  The  laminated  cores  are  built  of  sheet  steel  stampings. 
Fig.  221.  They  are  stacked  so  that  the  pole  Up  comes  alter- 
nately on  one  side  and  the  other.  This  results  in  there  being 
but  half  the  iron  in  a  pole  tip  cross-eection  and  so  producing  a 
saturated  pole  tip,  which  assists  commutation.  When  stacked 
t«  the  proper  thickness,  they  are  riveted  together  and  dove-tailed 
to  the  yoke.  In  this  case  a  separate  pole  shoe  is  not  necessary. 
A  laminated  or  a  solid  steel  pole  shop  may  ho  boltpff  to  the  solid 
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cores,  the  laminated  type  being  used  on  the  larger  machines 
to  reduce  pole  face  losses.     (See  Par.  228,  page  355.) 

178.  The  Armature. — The  armature  is  made  of  sheet  steel 
discs  (14  to  25  mils  thick)  punched  out  by  a  die.  The  slots  may 
be   cut   by  the  die  or  they  may  be  cut  out  afterward  with  a 


slotting  machine.  In  small  motors  these  stampings  are  keyed 
directly  to  the  shaft,  Fig.  222.  After  every  2  or  3  inches  of  lami- 
nations a  suitable  spacer  is  inserted  to  form  a  ventilating  duct, 
Fig.  223.  The  laminations  are  clamped  together  by  end  plates. 
Fig.  222,  which  are  in  turn  held  by  nuts  on  the  shaft  or  by  bolts 


Fio.  222. — Armature  construction  of 


passing  through  the  laminations.  The  laminations  are  perfor- 
ated to  allow  air  to  pass  through  the  armature  axially  and  out 
radially  through  the  ducts.  Frequertly  a  blower  is  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  end  plate,  Fig.  222,  to  facilitate  ventilation. 

In  machines  of  medium  size,   the  stampings  are  assembled 
and  keyed  to  an  armature  spider,  which  is  in  turn  keyed  to  the 
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shaft,  Fig.  223.  This  reduces  the  amouDt  of  sheet  steel  necea- 
sary  and  at  the  same  time  permits  a  free  passage  of  air  through 
the  center  of  the  armature.  This  air  ie  then  thrown  out  through 
the  ventilating  ducts  by  centrifugal  action,  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.    The  stampings  in  Fig.  223  are  clamped  together  by 


Fio.  223,— Cross-section  of 


atamping. 


end  plates  held  by  bolts.  These  end  plates  may  alec  serve  as 
supports  for  the  overhang  of  the  armature  coils. 

When  the  armature  becomes  greater  than  30  in.  in  diameter, 
it  is  not  economical  to  stamp  out  a  complete  ring.  Such  arma- 
tures are  made  up  of  segments  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  219. 
These  are  dove-tailed  to  the  armature  spider,  each  segment  lap- 
ping the  joint  in  the  next  layer. 

The  slots  may  be  straight  sided,  Fig.  223,  in  which  case  the 
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conductors  are  held  in  the  slots  by  binding  wires.  In  the  larger 
machines  the  conductors  are  held  in  the  slots  by  wooden  wedges, 
Fig.  224.  The  slots  must  be  well  insulated,  as  grounds  are  trouble- 
some and  are  expensive  to  repair.  A  layer  of  a  hard  substance 
such  as  fish  paper,  fiber  or  press  board  should  be  placed  next  to 
the  laminations.  This  in  turn  should  be  lined  with  varnished 
cambric  or  empire  cloth.  The  conductors  themselves  are  usu- 
ally covered  with  cotton  insulation,  except  in  the  heavy  bar  wind- 
ings. The  groups  of  conductors  are  bound  together  in  one  coil 
by  cotton  tape.     (See  Fig.  216.) 


~p^£^ 


<a)  Opsnilot  conUiniDitrlpla  coil. 
lb)  Op»D  slot  CDOUiQini  two  tail  aide*,  IZ  lui 
(c)  Ssmi-oloKd  >1ot  anr-'muih"  windiiiR. 
Fio.  224.— Types  of  slot. 


To  reduce  the  flux  irregularities  in  the  air  gap,  due  to  the  teeth 
a  semi-closed  slot,  Fig,  224c,  is  used  occasionally.  In  this  case 
the  individual  conductors  must  be  pbced  in  the  slot  one  by  one, 
so  the  coil  entis  must  be  taped  after  the  coils  are  placed  in  the 
slots.  Such  a  winding  in  called  a  "mush"  winding.  The  ex- 
pense of  winding  prevents  the  general  use  of  this  type  of  slot  in 
direct  current  machines. 

179.  The  Commutator. — The  commutator  is  made  of  wedge- 
shaped  segments  of  hard-drawn  or  drop-foiled  copper,  insulated 
from  one  another  by  thin  layers  of  mica.  The  segments  are  held 
together  by  clamping  flanges  (DD,  Fig.  225),  which  pull  the 
segments  inward  when  the  flanges  are  drawn  together  by  through- 
bolts.  These  flanges  are  prevented  from  short-circuiting  the 
segments  by  two  cones  of  built-up  mica  (F,  Fig.  225).  This 
construction  is  illustrated  by  the  commutator  of  the  machine 
shown  in  Fig.  223. 
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The  leads  from  the  armature  coils  may  be  soldered  into  small 
longitudinal  slits  in  the  ends  of  the  segments  or  the  segments 


(fl>   COIDI 

{DD)  Clunpioi  flsnni. 
tF)  Inaulation  lued  bctw 


may  have  risers  (Fir.  223)  to  which  these  loads  are  soldered. 
(Also see  FiR.  214  ib).) 


Fro.  226. — Shunt  field  poil  and  pdgew: 


180.  Field  Coils. — The  field  coils  are  usually  wound  with 
double-cotton -covered  (dec.)  wire.  The  coils  are  dried  in  a 
vacuum  and  then  impregnated   with  an  insulating  compouml. 
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The  outer  uottoii  iii»ulatiun  is  often  prok-cted  by  i&pc  or  coiti  on 
the  outside.  In  the  lai^er  machines  an  air  space  is  often  left 
between  layers  for  ventilating  purposes.  The  coils  are  also 
wound  on  metal  spools,  FiR.  226.  An  edgewise  series  winding, 
set  some  distance  from  the  shunt  winding,  also  is  shown  here. 


Fio.  227. — Itoclter  rinn  atid  lirugh  holder. 


181.  The  Brushes. — The  function  of  the  brushes  is  to  carry 
the  current  froTii  the  commutator  to  the  exffrrnal  circu't.  They 
are  usually  made  of  carbon,  ulthough  in  very  low  voltage  machines 
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they  may  be  made  of  copper  gauze,  or  patented  metal  compoimds. 
The  brush  holder,  Fig.  227,  is  fastened  to  the  brush  stud  and  holds 
the  brush  in  its  proper  position  on  the  commutator.  The  brush 
should  be  free  to  sUde  in  its  holder  in  order  that  it  may  follow 
any  irregularities  in  the  commutator.  The  brush  is  made  to 
bear  down  on  the  commutator  by  a  spring,  Fig.  227.  The  pres- 
sure should  be  from  1  to  2  lb.  per  sq.  in.  To  decrease  the  elec- 
trical resistance  the  upper  portion  of  the  brush  is  copper  plated 
and  this  plating  is  connected  to  the  brush  holder  by  a  pig-tail 
made  of  copper  ribbon.  A  rocker  ring  with  cross  connections 
is  also  shown  in  Fig.  227. 


CHAPTER  XI 

GENERATOR  CHARACTERISTICS 

182.  Electromotive  Force  in  an  Armature. — The  path  of  the 
magnetic  flux  from  the  poles  of  a  generator  into  the  armatiu*e  and 
a  curve  showing  the  flux  distribution  are  given  in  Fig.  228.  The 
positive  ordinates  of  the  distribution  curve  are  north  pole  flux 
entering  the  armature  and  the  negative  ordinates  are  flux  leaving 
the  armature  and  entering  a  south  pole.  The  total  flux  leaving 
a  north  pole  is  given  by  the  area  under  one  of  the  positive  parts 
of  the  distribution  curve.     Similarly,  the  total  flux  leaving  the 
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Fig.  228. — ¥\ux  distribution  at  no  load  of  a  D.  C.  generator. 

armature  and  entering  a  south  pole  is  given  by  the  area  of  one  of 
the  negative  parts  of  the  distribution  curve.  Each  positive  part 
and  each  negative  part  of  the  curve  may  be  replaced  by  a  rec- 
tangle having  the  same  area,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  Fig. 
228.  The  height  of  this  rectangle  will  be  B  maxwells,  which  is 
equal  to  the  average  value  of  the  flux  density  under  an  entire 
pole  pitch. 

Let  it  be  required  to  deternune  the  average  electromotive 
force  induced  in  a  single  conductor  as  it  passes  through  the  flux 
of  successive  poles. 

Let  the  flux  leaving  a  north  pole  or  entering  a  south  pole  be  0. 
Let  A  be  the  pole  area  in  sq.  cm.,  I  the  active  length  of  the  con- 
ductor in  cm.,  8  the  speed  of  the  armature  in  revolutions  per 
second,  and  P  the  number  of  poles. 
17  257 
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When  the  conductor  passes  through  the  distance  ab,  or  one 
pole  pitch,  the  average  induced  voltage,  by  equation  (93),  is 

€  =  Bh  10-» 

where  B  is  the  average  flux'SensTtyi  I  the  active  leogth  of  the 

conductor  in  cm.,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  conductor  in  cm.  per 

second. 

ab 

where  t  is  the  time  required  for  the  conductor  to  traverse  the 
distance  ab, 

e  =  -^^;«*)  10-  =  *  10-« 

since  Bl  (ab)   gives   the  total   flux  between   the  points  A  and 
b  as  cut  by  the  conductor  and  is  therefore  equal  to  0. 

The  time  ^  =     n 

sP 

Therefore,  the  average  voltage  per  conductor  is 

e  =   -f^  10-8  =  0sPlO-« 

l/sP 

If  there  are  Z  such  conductors  and  p  paths  through  the  arma- 
ture, there  must  be  Z/p  such  conductors  in  series.     (See  Par.  169.) 
Hence  the  total  voltage  generated  between  brushes  is 

Example. — A  900  r.p.m.,  6-pole  generator  has  a  simplex  lap  winding. 
There  are  300  conductors  on  the  armature. 

The  poles  are  10  in.  square  and  the  average  flux  density  is  50,000  lines 
per  sq.  in.     What  is  the  voltage  induced  between  brushes? 

0  =  10  X  10  X  50,000  =  5,000,000  lines 

»  =  900/60  =  15  r.p.8. 

/'  =  6 

p  =  6  (sec  Par.  169) 

„       5,000,000  X  15  X  6  X  300       ,,.,.      ,^        . 

^^=  "6X16» =225  volts.    Ans. 

183.  The  Saturation  Curve. — Equation  (101)  may  be  written 

as  follows: 


\60plOV  ^ 
where  S  =  r.p.in. 
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a 


<■  -  -NI 


g»p 


■^t<-^^li^ 


b\ 


The  quantity  within  the  parenthesis  is  constant  for  a  given 
machine  and  may  be  denoted  by  K. 
Therefore: 

E  =  K4>S  (102) 

The  induced  emf.  in  a  machine,  therefore,  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  flux  and  to  the  speed. 

If  the  speed  be  kept  constant,  the  induced  voltage  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  flux,  0. 

The  flux  is  produced  by  the  field  ampere-turns,  and  as  the 
turns  on  the  field  remain  constant,  the  flux  is  a  function  of  the 
field  current.     It  is  not  directly 
proportional  to  the  field  current 
l)ecause  of  the  varying  permea- 
bility of  the  magnetic  circuit. 

Fig.   229  shows   the   relation 
existing  between   the  field  am- 
pere-turns and  the  flux  per  pole.  ^ 
The  flux  does  not  start  at  zero  | 
ordinarily   but   at    some  value  5 
slightly  greater,    owing  to  the  x 
residual  magnetism  in  the  ma-  ^ 
chine.     At  first  the  line  is  prac- 
tically straight,  as  most  of  the 
reluctance     ot     the     magnetic 
circuit  is  in   the   air  gap.     At 
the  point  q  the  iron   begins  to 
be  saturated  and  the  curve  falls  away  from  the  straight  line. 

The  number  of  field  ampere-turns  for  the  air  gap  and  for  the 
iron  can  be  approximately  determined  for  any  point  on  the  curve. 

Let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  ampere-turns  for  the  gap 
and  for  the  iron  at  the  point  c.  From  the  origin  draw  ob  tan- 
gent to  the  saturation  curve  and  also  draw  the  horizontal  line  ac. 
The  line  06  is  the  magnetization  curve  of  the  air  gap,  if  the 
reluctance  of  the  iron  at  low  saturation  be  neglected.  Therefore, 
the  ampere-turns  required  by  the  gap  are  equal  to  ah  and  those 
required  by  the  iron  are  equal  to  be. 

From  equation  (102)  the  induced  voltage  is  proportional  to 
the  flux,  if  the  speed  is  maintained  constant.  Therefore,  if  the 
induced  voltage  be  plotted  against  field  current  as  abscissae^ 


FieM  Ampere-Turiu  -3r/^ 
Fio.  229. — Saturation  curve. 
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a  curve  similar  to  that  of  Fig.  229  is  obtained.  This  is  shown  in 
Fig.  230  and  differs  from  the  curve  of  Fig.  229  only  by  a  constant 
quantity  {KS),  Two  curves  are  shown  in  Fig.  230,  one  plotted 
for  1,200  r.p.m.  and  the  other  for  900  r.p.m.     The  curves  are 

similar,  any  ordinate  of  the 
lower  curve  being  900/1,200 
of  the  value  of  the  correspond- 
ing ordinate  of  the  upper 
curve.  Thus,  at  ordinate  ac, 
ab  ^  900 
ac       1,200 

Also  at  ordinate  aV 
aj/  ^  ^00^ 
aV       1,200 

If  the  saturation  curve  of 

a  generator  for  one  speed  has 

been   determined,  saturation 

curves  for  other  speeds  may  be  readily  found  by  the  method 

just  indicated.. 

184.  Hysteresis. — The  saturation  curve  oabj  Fig.  231  (a),  is 
determined  for  increasing  values  of  the  field  current.    If  when 


Fio. 


Field  Current 

230. — Rsturaiion    curves 
difTerent  speeds. 


for   two 


Fio.  231. — Hysteresis  loops. 

point  6  is  reached  the  field  current  be  decreased,  the  curve 
will  not  retrace  its  path  along  the  curve  bao.  For  any  given 
field  current,  the  corresponding  induced  voltage  will  now  be 
greater  than  it  was  for  increamng  field  currents.  This  is  shown 
by  the  curve  bed.  This  is  due  to  hysteresis  in  the  iron. 
Fig.  231    (6)    shows  the  eflfects  obtained  when  the  curve  is 
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carried  up  along  the  path  oaby  back  to  c,  and  at  c  the  field 
current  is  again  increased,  the  curve  ultimately  coming  back  to 
oab  at  the  point  a. 

It  is  evident  that  for  any  given  value  of  field  current,  there 
is  no  single  value  of  flux.  The  value  of  flux  for  any  given  field 
current  depends  upon  whether  the  field  current  was  increased 
until  it  reached  the  value  in  question  or  whether  it  was  decreased. 
This  characteristic  of  the  magnetic  circuit  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  for  the  operating  characteristics  of  both  gen- 
erators-and  motors  are  affected  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
hysteresis  in  the  magnetic  circuit. 

186.  Determination  of  the  Saturation  Curve. — To  determine 
the  saturation  curve  experimentally,  connect  the  field,  in  series 


D.C. 

fhippiy 


RhcKMtat 


Field 


Fio.  232. — Connections  for  obtaining  saturation  curve. 


with  an  ammeter,  across  a  direct  current  source  of  power.  A 
voltmeter  should  be  connected  across  the  armature  terminals. 
Obviously  the  ammeter  measures  the  field  current,  values  of  which 
are  plotted  as  abscissse;  the  voltmeter  reads  the  values  of  induced 
armature  voltage,  which  are  plotted  as  ordinates.  These  con- 
nections are  shown  in  Fig.  232.  As  the  voltage  drop  within  the 
armature  due  to  the  voltmeter  current  is  negUgible,  the  terminal 
volts  and  the  induced  volts  under  these  conditions  are  identical. 
During  the  experiment  the  speed  should  be  determined  each  time 
that  the  other  readings  are  taken.  If  the  speed  cannot  be  mam- 
tained  constant,  corrections  can  be  easily  made  for  any  variation, 
by  the  method  described  in  Par.  183. 
When  the  saturation  curve  of  a  shunt  generator  is  determined, 
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it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  high  resistance  to 
reduce  the  field  current  to  its  lower  values.  A  drop  wire  con- 
nection, Fig.  233,  allows  field  currents  as  low  as  zero  to  be  ob- 
tained without  the  use  of  excessive  resistance.  Such  a  connection 
is  easily  made  with  the  well-known  '*3-point''  type  of  field 
rheostat,  shown  in  Fig.  233. 


Field 


Fio.  233. — Drop-wire  couiicctiuiis  for  obtaining  field  current. 


In  determining  the  saturation  curve  experimentally,  the  field 
current  should  be  varied  continuously  in  one  direction,  either  up 
or  down,  as  shown  in  Fig.  231  (a).  Otherwise  minor  hysteresis 
loops,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  231  (6),  will  be  introduced. 

The  field  current  in  this  experiment  should  be  obtained  from 
a  supply  other  than  the  generator  itself,  foT*  two  reasons:  II 
the  generator  excited  its  own  field,  the  voltage  and  field  current 
would  be  inter-dependent  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  adjust 
the  field  current  without  the  voltage  in  turn  changing  this  ad- 
justment. Also  a  voltage  drop  would  exist  in  the  armature  due 
to  the  field  current.  The  voltmeter  would  not  then  be  read- 
ing the  true  induced  voltage,  although  the  error  from  this  cause 
would  be  slight. 

186.  Field  Resistance  Line. — By  Ohm's  Law  the  current  in  a 
circuit  is  proportional  to  the  voltage,  for  a  constant  resistance. 
If  the  current  be  plotted  against  volts.  Fig.  234,  a  straight  line 
passing  through  the  origin  results.  For  example,  if  the  resistance 
of  a  field  circuit  be  50  ohms,  the  current  will  be  2  amp.  when  the 
voltage  is  100  volts;  1.5  amp.  when  the  voltage  is  75  volts,  and 
1  amp.  when  the  voltage  is  50  volts.  This  relation  is  shown  in 
Curve  II,  Fig.  234.  Curve  1  shows  the  resistance  line  forSOohms 
field  resistance.  It  will  be  noted  that  at  80  volts  the  current  is 
1.0  amp.,  at  40  volts  it  is  0.5  amp.,  etc.  Curve  III  shows  the 
same  relation  for  a  field  resistance  of  40  ohms. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  higher  the  resistance  the  greater  the 
slope  of  the  resistance  line.    In  fact  the  slope  of  the  line  is  equal 
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Fill.  234.— Field 

to  the  field  resistance  in  ohms  since  the  tangent,  of  the  angle  which 
the  line  makes  with  the  axis  of  abscissie  is  . 


Kiu.  235.  — Shunt  Kencralur 


187.  Types  of  Generators. — There  are  three  general  types  of 
generator  in  common  use,  the  shunt,  the  compound  and  the  series. 
In  the  shunt  type  the  field  circuit  is  connected  across  the  arma- 
tore  terminals,  usually  in  series  with  a  rheostat,  Fig.  235.     The 
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shunt  field,  therefore,  must  have  a  comparatively  high  resistance 
in  order  that  it  may  not  take  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  genei^ 
ator  current.  The  compound  generator  iasimilar  to  the  shunt,  but 
has  an  additional  field  winding  connected  in  series  wth  the  arma- 
ture or  load,  Fig.  270.  The  series  generator  is  excited  entirely 
by  ft  winding  of  comparatively  few  turns  connected  in  series  with 
the  armature  and  load. 
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Tleld  Current 
Fio.  230.— Mpthnd  a\  shunt  ijenprator  liiiildinR  Up. 

188.  The  Shunt  Generator.— Fig.  236  Rhows  the  saturation 
curve  of  a  shunt  generator  and  its  shunt  field  resistance  line 
drawn  on  the  same  plot.  This  field,  it  will  be  observed,  has  a 
resistance  of  24  ohms,  so  that  at  120  volts  it  takes  5  amp.;  at 
60  volts  2.5  amp. ;  etc. 

At  the  instant  of  starting  a  generator  the  induced  voltage  is 
zero.  The  generator  may  oomc  up  to  voltage  in  the  following 
manner:  As  the  generator  i.s  brought  up  to  speed  there  will  be  a 
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small  voltage  o-a,  in  this  instance  about  4  volts,  induced  in  the 
armature  due  to  the  residual  magnetism  of  the  machine.  This 
4  volts  also  exists  across  the  field,  because  the  field  is  connected 
across  the  armature  terminals.  The  value  of  field  current  which 
flows  in  virtue  of  this  4  volts  can  be  obtained  by  drawing  a  hori- 
zontal line  from  a  until  it  meets  the  field  resistance  line  at  b.  The 
current  in  this  particular  case  is  about  0.2  amp.  By  con- 
sulting the  saturation  curve  it  will  be  seen  that  for  this  field 
current  the  induced  voltage,  6'c,  is  about  8  volts.  The  8  volts 
produces  about  0.33  amp.  in  the  field,  as  may  be  seen  by  pro- 
jecting across  to  the  field  resistance  line  at  d.  This  field  current 
od'  produces  a  voltage  d'e,  which  in  turn  produces  a  higher  value 
of  field  current.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  each  value  of  field 
current  produces  a  voltage  in  excess  of  its  previous  value  and  this 
increased  voltage  in  turn  increases  the  field  current,  that  is,  the 
action  is  cumulative.  The  machine  will  continue  to  build  up 
until  point  /  is  reached,  where  the  field  resistance  line  crosses  the 
saturation  curve.  The  machine  cannot  build  up  beyond  this  point 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Consider  a  point  h  on  the  field  resistance  line,  above  /.  This 
point  represents  a  field  current  og'  of  about  5.3  amp.  To  pro- 
duce this  field  current  requires  a  voltage  g'h  of  about  128  volts. 
But  this  field  current  of  5.3  amp.  produces  an  induced  voltage 
g'g  of  only  122  volts.  If  128  volts  are  required  to  produce  the 
field  current  of  5.3  amp  and  the  machine  can  only  produce 
122  volts  at  this  field  current,  it  is  obvious  that  the  machine  can- 
not build  up  to  the  point  A. 

It  is  evident  that  a  machine  would  build  up  indefinitely  if  its 
iron  did  not  become  saturated. 

189.  Critical  Field  Resistance. — If  the  resistance  of  the  field 
be  increased  to  60  ohms,  the  field  resistance  line  will  be  repre- 
sented by  oGf  Fig.  237.  This  line  crosses  the  saturation  curve  at 
point  a',  corresponding  to  about  6  volts.  Therefore,  with  this 
value  of  field  resistance,  the  generator  will  not  build  up  beyond 
a'.  If  the  field  resistance  be  slowly  decreased  until  the  field  resist- 
ance line  reaches  ofe,  the  generator  will  be  observed  to  start 
building  up  rapidly.  It  will  of  course  stop  building  up  at  the 
point  b\  The  value  of  the  field  resistance  corresponding  to  ob  is 
called  the  critical  field  resistance.    In  this  particular  case  the 
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reeistaneeifi  120 '3^  or  36.1  ohms.     If  the  field  icaistBiieeracceeds 
the  critical  value,  the  Kcoerator  cannot  build  up. 

ISO.  GcDemtor  Faite  ts  fiufld  l^. — There  are  three  common 
resaone  for  a  generator  failing  to  build  up.  <1)  The  Hhunt  field 
may  be  connected  in  sucb  a  way  that  the  current  soit  through 
it  on  starting  w  in  auch  s  directkm  as  to  "buck"  or  reduce  the 
residual  magnetism  instead  of  increasing  it.  Under  these  ctaidi- 
tionM.  the  gen^ntor  cannot  of  course  Imiid  up.     To  test  for  thiR. 


<^>en  the  field  cirt-uit .  If  the  voltage  rises  when  the  6eld  is  c^tened. 
the  current  i.e  bucking  the  residual  magnetism  and  the  field  should 
be  reversed.  If  openipg  aod  closing  the  field  produces  no  effect 
upon  the  voltmeter  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  field  orrait  is 
open. 

(2i  The  field  resistance  may  be  greater  than  the  rtitae&l  firfd 
resistance.  In  this  case,  the  procedure  is  to  reduce  the  field 
resistance  until  the  machine  builds  up. 

i3i  There  may  lje  no  lesiduaj  magnetism  in  the  marhine.  due 
to  jarring  or  to  too  long  a  period  <^  idleness.     It  the  armature  cir- 
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cuit  is  not  open  and  the  voltmeter  is  known  to  be  all  right,  the 
absence  of  residual  magnetism  will  be  indicated  by  the  voltmeter's 
not  reading.  To  remedy  the  difficulty  it  may  be  necessary  to 
connect  the  field  terminals  temporarily  across  a  separate  supply 
circuit  in  order  to  build  up  the  residual  magnetism.  This  is 
called  ** flashing**  the  generator.  If  the  generator  has  a  series 
field,  a  convenient  method  is  to  connect  a  low  voltage  source, 
such  as  a  storage  battery  or  even  a  dry  cell,  across  the  series  field. 
This  may  produce  enough  magnetism  to  cause  the  machine  to 
begin  to  build  up.  One  or  two  trials  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  proper  polarity. 

191.  Armature  Reaction. — Fig.  238  (a)  shows  the  flux  pass- 
ing through  an  armature  when  there  is  no  current  in  the  armature 
conductors.  This  flux  is  produced  entirely  by  the  ampere-turns 
of  the  field.  The  neutral  plane,  which  is  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  flux,  coincides  with  the  geometrical  neutral  of  the  system. 
At  the  right  is  shown  a  vector  F  which  represents  the  mmf.  pro- 
ducing this  flux,  in  magnitude  and  direction.  At  right  angles  to 
this  vector  F  is  the  neutral  plane. 

In  Fig.  238  (6)  there  is  no  current  in  the  field  coils,  but  the 
armature  conductors  are  shown  as  carrying  current.  This  cur- 
rent is  in  the  same  direction  in  the  armature  conductors  as  it 
would  be  were  the  generator  under  load.  The  current  obviously 
flows  in  the  same  direction  in  all  the  conductors  that  lie  under 
one  pole.  The  current  is  shown  as  flowing  into  the  paper  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  armature.  (This  current  direction  may 
\ye  checked  by  Fleming's  right-hand  rule.  Par.  163.)  These 
conductors  conii)ine  their  mmf.'s  to  send  a  flux  downward 
through  the  armature,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  this  direction 
being  determined  by  the  corkscrew  rule.  The  conductors  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  armature  are  shown  as  carrying  current 
coming  out  of  the  paper.  They  also  combine  their  mmf.'s  to 
send  a  flux  downward  through  the  armature.  That  is,  the  conduc- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  armature  combine  their  magnetomotive 
forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  send  flux  down  through  the  arma- 
ture. The  direction  of  this  flux  is  perpendicular  to  the  polar 
axis.  To  the  right  of  the  figure  the  armature  mmf.  is  represented 
in  direction  and  magnitude  by  the  vector  Fa- 

Fig.  238  (c)  shows  the  result  obtained  when  the  field  current 
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and  the  annature  current  are  acting  eimultaneouely,  which  occurs 
when  the  generator  is  under  toad.    The  armature  magnetomotive 


(c)  Current  in 

n  upon  the  fteld  of  a  generatnt. 


force  crow<is  the  symmetrical  field  flux  shown  in  (d)  into  the  upper 
pole  tip  in  the  north  pole  and  into  the  lower  pole  tip  in  the  south 
pole-     As  the  generator  armature  is  shown  rotating  in  a  clockwise 
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directioD,  it  will  be  ooted  that  the  flux  is  crowded  into  the  trailing 
pole  tip  in  each  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flux  is  weakened 
in  the  two  leading  pole  tips. 

The  effect  of  the  armature  current  is  to  displace  the  field  in  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  generator.  It  should  be  borne  firmly 
in  mind  that  the  flux  is  not  pulled  around  by  the  mechanical 
rotation  of  the  armature. 

To  the  right  of  Fig.  238  (c)  the  armature  reaction  is  shown  by 
vectors.  The  field  vector  F  and  the  armature  vector  F^  combine 
at  right  angles  to  form  the  resultant  field  vector  f «.  The  direc- 
tion of  Fg  is  downward  and  to  the  right,  which  corresponds  to  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  flux  in  the  drawing.  The  neutral 
plane  is  at  right  angles  to  Fo. 

As  the  neutral  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  field, 
it  will  he  observed  that  it  too  has  been  advanced.     It  was  shown 


in  Chap.  X  that  the  brushes  should  be  set  so  that  they  short-cir- 
cuited the  coil  just  as  it  was  passing  through  the  neutral  plane. 
When  the  generator  delivers  current  the  brushes  should  be  set  a 
little  ahead  of  this  neutral  plane,  as  will  be  shown  later.  If  the 
brushes  are  advanced  to  correspond  to  the  advance  of  the  neutral 
plane,  all  the  conductors  to  the  left  of  the  two  brushes  must  still 
carry  current  into  the  paper,  and  those  to  the  right  must  carry 
current  out  of  the  paper.  The  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  239.  The 
direction  of  the  armature  Jield  ntoves,  with  the  bnishes.     Its  axis 
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always  lies  along  the  brush  axis.  Therefore  F^,  instead  of  point- 
inis:  vertically  downward,  now  points  downward  and  to  the  left, 
as  is  shoiPiTi  bv  the  veetore.  F^  mav  be  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents,  Fi>  paralle]  to  the  polar  aids  and  Fc  perpendicular  to  thi^ 


It  will  be  noted  that  Fi,  ttcts  in  direct  opposition  to  F,  the 
main  field.  Fi|!:.  23S.     Therefore,  it  tends  to  reduce  the  total  flux 


nnonnn 


Fig.  24^*.  —  IXeni^tcnetixinjc    and    crr«ii«-inacDe'ticiric    components    ol" 

rea<"tic»n. 


and  so  is  called  the  demagnetizifm  component  of  armature  re- 
action. Fc  acts  at  ri^rht  angles  to  F  and  produces  distortion. 
Therefore,  it  is  called  the  crosS'nMgneUring  component  of  arma- 
ture reaction. 

The  exact  conductors  which  produce  these  two  effects  are 
shown  in  Fig.  240.  In  (ai  the  brushes  are  shown  as  advanced 
by  an  angle  3  to  c^nrespond  lo  the  a<lvance  in  the  neutral  plane. 
All  the  t*c»nductors  within  the  angle  2^.  both  at  the  top  and  at 
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the  bottom  of  the  armature,  carry  current  in  such  a  direction 
as  to  send  a  flux  through  the  armature  from  right  to  left.  This 
may  be  checked  by  the  corkscrew  rule.  These  conductors  thus 
act  in  direct  opposition  to  the  main  field  and  are  therefore  called 
the  demagnetizing  armature  conductors.  Their  magnetomotive 
force  is  represented  by  t'le  component  F^,  Fig.  239. 

Fig.  240  (6)  shows  the  flux  produced  by  the  conductors  not 
included  within  twice  the  angle  of  brush  advance.  The  direc- 
tion of  this  flux  is- downward  and  perpendicular  to  the  polar 
axis.  These  conductors  cross-magnetize  the  field.  The  mmf. 
producing  this  flux  is  represented  by  the  component  Fq,  Fig.  239. 
The  resultant  of  Fd  and  Fc  is  Fj^, 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  sum  of  both  the  demag- 
netizing and  cross-magnetizing  ampere4urns  is  equal  to  one-half 
the  number  of  ampere-canductors. 


The  machine 
The  brushes 


Bruxh  Axis 


-Field 
Mmf. 


Example. — A  4-pole  dynamo  has  288  surface  conductors, 
is  lap  wound  and  delivers  120  amp.  to  the  external  circuit, 
are  advanced   15   mechanical  de- 
grees.    How  many  demagnetizing 
and  how  many  cross-magnetizing 
armature  ampere-turns  are  there? 

Twice  the  angle  of  brush  lead 
is  .30°.  There  are  four  brushes,  so 
that  the  total  number  of  degrees 
covered  by  the  demagnetizing  con- 
ductors is  120°.  Therefore  M  the 
conductors  on  the  armature,  or 
96  conductors,  are  demagnetizing 
conductors. 

As  the  machine  is  lap  wound 
there  are  four  paths  through  the 
armature.     The  current  per  path    =    120/4    =    30  amp. 

I>emagnetizing  ampere-conductors  =  30  X  96  =  2,880. 

I>einagnetizing  ampere-turns  =  2,880/2  =  1,440.     Aiis, 

The  number  of  cross-magnetizing  conductors  must  be  %  of  the  con- 
ductors on  the  annature.  Therefore,  the  number  of  cross-magnetizing 
ampere-turns  is 

192  X  30 


rJl—Arm.  Mmf. 


/J,-  Result  Mmf. 


Fio.  241. 


Resultant  effect  of  armature 
and  field  mmfs. 


2 


=  2,880.     Am, 


Fig.  241  shows  the  method  of  finding  the  resultant  magneto- 
motive force  acting  on  the  armature.  F  is  the  field  magneto- 
motive force  and  Fa  is  the  armature  magnetomotive  force,  acting 
along  the  brush  axis  after  the  brushes  have  been  advanced.    Fo  is 
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thfi  npmtUHtti  of  th«<t  rMvi,  Mniirlm^tiuui/^dtieto  the  (Iraiognetip- 
itifi^  (Hmipfinent  of  Z^^,  /'.t  asm  bm  maoliwl  into  t\wi  otimp#mfint» 
^t  rfffbt  ati||I«vr  tn  (^arh  other,  P^  the  (imnaiinettniigiovimptiiiKit: 
(if '  th«^  :M*Tti»ntm  mmf.  and  Frr  the  cnrueMnai^etiBng:  oampnnent: 
of  the  jirmatum  mmf. 

IB£  ilniwnuxi:  Sncttdm  is:  HitttpdiBr  WfiHThiniiihT— Hjcacticinfr 
Offmir  in  multipolar  machine^in  the  name  mannta-afi-in  the  bipolar 
machitiMT  that;  hawt  jjuat;  hem  deflehbeft.  The  piotiuB  tn  the  eye 
may  he  a  little  diifemnt;  howev^m     In  ffi^  24&tfae  aimatuiB  and 
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Com!  flraili  Avw". 
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^ft^'^??^^^^HW^Hif^^^ 
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(6) 
I^rn.  J4U:      FS'ftlii  ^iix  af  a  muitapninr  iieiuinmir. 

tih<>  ft<»iri  pnle»  of  a^  multipolar  auuthine  aire  ^diowit.  tih«  aannalnzre 
h«H"nflf  »howTi  ae  ^  flat,  ^srfiu^e,  for  (^onv^mence. 

frt  id)  'xe^.  ^ovpn  nh4»  aJt^mail:!^  oortli  and.  40i]jti&:  polesv  ttofpsther 
with  f.hi%  maorni^tiit  ftii:x  ^ntmnn^  the  annalnvre.  Tbise  i»  do  cor- 
rr^nt.  ft^^wini?  i*n  f.hi»  Ammriirft  <»nnrftKt;ow.  la  (ftj  the  flax  dit*- 
frihutif)!^  JR  :^hr>\«^n.  If.  will  he  ohfiervi^d  that;  it  »  9]rmiiwtrieal 
ji^-K-^nf  th^^  prJar  /i^itt.  ft  ie  ^luhetantiaBj  (mostajit  cmdcr  the  pole 
:H^*•x»  %.x\(\  rlroprt  off  ^adiially  at  the  (^d^pes,  dae  to  fnzigiQ^.  It 
f aIIk  f/>  ;'w»ro  And  rf^vo^rv^  in  the  mt«*r-pofeur  «pac«9.  The  iieutral 
p\^tsp  j}^  fh«^.  rpj^inn  wher^  the  ftiix  ia^  ]err>  and  onder  no-load 
(*ATVhtii'»ri«  i«  mirlwAj  l'>^,wf*n  the  poli*s. 

V\^.  24:^  '/»;  '^h^'i^A  f.he  anmatiire  conductors  farrying  current. 
fhe.    fielrl    ^.Hrr««:nf.    bjeinn;    ^^^>'     Tfaeae    armature    conductors 
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produce  a  flux  id  a  manaer  simitar  to  that  showo  in  Fig.  238  (ft). 
The  magnetomotive  force  of  the  armature  is  not  uoiform,  but 
varies  uotformly  from  sero  at  the  pole  axis  to  a  maximum  in  the 
center  of  (he  inter-polar  spaces.     The  armature  conductors  be- 


Flo.  343.— Flux  due 


twcen  the  lines  </r  and  st  may  be  considered  as  constituting  a  pan- 
cake coil,  the  current  flowing  into  the  paper  in  the  conductors 
on  the  left  and  out  of  the  paper  in  the  conductors  on  the  right. 
Obviously  at  the  center  of  the  space  the  magnetomotive  force 


will  be  a  maximum,  as  the  magnetomotive  forces  of  all  the  con- 
ductors on  both  sides  arc  acting  together  at  this  point.  This 
is  shown  by  the  dotted  line.  Fig.  243  (b).  Owing  to  the  high  air 
reluctance,  the  flux  curve  has  not  the  same  shape  as  the  mmf. 
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curve   but  droops  in  the  inter-polar  space  as  shown  in  Fig. 
243  (6). 

The  resultant  flux  is  found  by  adding  the  two  flux  curves  of 
Figs.  242  and  243,  as  is  done  in  Fig.  244.  (This  assumes  constant 
permeability  in  the  iron.)  It  will  be  noted  that  the  flux  peaks 
on  the  trailing  pole  tip,  Fig.  244,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bi-polar 
generator.  Also  the  neutral  plane  has  advanced  in  the  direction 
of  the  rotation.  In  order  to  keep  the  brushes  in  the  neutral  plane 
they  should  be  advanced  as  this  neutral  plane  advances.     Fig.  245 


Fio.  245. — Field  distortion  in  a  4-pole  generator. 


shows  the  crowding  of  flux  into  the  trailing  pole  tips  in  a  4-pole 
generator. 

193.  Compensating  Armature  Reaction. — ^As  the  cross-mag- 
netizing effect  of  the  armature  usually  necessitates  the  shifting 
of  the  brushes  with  load,  it  is  desirable  to  mim'mize  armature  reac- 
tion if  this  can  be  done  conveniently.  One  practical  method, 
when  laminated  pole  cores  are  used,  is  to  use  a  stamping  having 
but  one  polq  tip,  as  shown  in  Fig.  221.  These  are  alternately 
reversed  when  the  core  is  built  up.  This  leaves  spaces  between 
the  pole  tip  laminations,  resulting  in  the  pole  tips  having  but 
one-half  the  cross-section  of  iron  along  their  lengths.  Therefore, 
the  pole   tip  becomes  highly  saturated   and   its  permeability 
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greatly  reduced.     This  tends  to  prevent  the  flux  from  crowding 
into  the  trailing  tip. 

Another  method  is  to  introduce  longitudinal 
slots  in  the  pole  faces,  as  shown  in  Fig.  246. 
These  slots  introduce  high  reluctance  in  the 
path  of  the  armature  flux  but  have  little 
efifect  on  the  field  flux. 

The  Thompson-Ryan    method   is  to  com- 
pensate armature  reaction  by  magnetomotive       fio.   246.— Longi- 
forces   equal   and  opposite  to   those   of  the    tudinai  slots  in  pole- 

.  -.  1.1  «.     .  •  .1  '*c®      '^^     reducing 

armature.     In  order  to    be  effective,   these    armature  reaction, 
compensating  magnetomotive  forces    should 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  those  of  the  armature  at  every  point. 
This  principle  is  illustrated    by    Fig.    247    (a),    which    shows 


(a) 
Fig.  247o. — Compensation  of  armature  reaction  with  pole  face  conductors. 


Field 


1^  Coils -*^ 


rrent 


(6) 
Fio.  2476. —  Turns  in  pole-faces  to  compensate  armature  reaction. 

conductors  embedded  in  the  pole  faces  close  to  the  armature. 
Each  conductor  carries  a  current  opposite  to  that  of  its  corre- 
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sponding  armature  conductor.  This  winding  is  connected  in 
series  with  the  armature  so  that  the  magnetomotive  forces  are 
opposite  and  equal  at  all  loads.  These  windings  allow  the  use 
of  a  very  short  air  gap,  with  the  accompanying  reduction  in 
field  copper  and  in  field  loss. 

The  Thompson-Ryan  principle  has  been  appUed  to  many 
modem  machines  where  conunutation  difficulties  are  imusuaUy 
great,  as  in  a.c.  series  motors  and  in  large  roUing  mill  motora. 
The  conductors  are  installed  in  the  pole  faces  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  247  (b).  This  type,  of  construction  is  used  in 
the  Ridgeway  dynamo. 

The  conductors  are  connected  in  series  with  the  armature  and 
are  so  adjusted  that  their  ampere-turns  are  in  almost  exact  op- 
position to  the  armature  ampere-turns  at  each  point.  They  do 
not  as  a  rule  have  the  same  number  of  conductors  as  the  armature 
because  the  armature  current  at  each  point  is  that  of  one  armature 
path,  whereas  the  current  through  this  compensating  winding  is 
the  sum  of  the  currents  in  the  various  parallel  paths  through  the 
armature.  The  small  poles  between  the  main  poles,  Fig.  247  (b), 
are  saturated  for  any  flux  tending  to  leak  between  the  main  poles. 

Armature  reaction  is  also  reduced  by  increasing  the  length  of 
the  air  gap,  thus  offering  higher  reluctance  to  the  armature  flux. 
A  longer  air  gap  means  more  field  copper  and  a  greater  field 
eiUTent,  however. 

194.  Commutation. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  electromotive 
force  induced  in  any  single  coil  of  a  direct  current  generator  is 
alternating,  and  in  order  that  the  current  may  flow  always  in  the 
same  direction  to  the  external  circuit,  a  commutator  is  necessary. 
Fig.  248  shows  the  changes  of  current  in  an  armature  ooil  as  it 
approaches  and  recedes  from  the  brushes.  It  is  assumed  that 
ideal  commutation  is  being  realized.  The  load  is  such  that  20 
amp.  flow  in  each  path  of  the  armature,  making  40  amp. 
leaving  the  machine  by  this  one  brush.  The  current  distribution 
throughout  the  brush  is  also  assumed  to  be  uniform. 

When  in  positions  (1),  (2)  and  (3)  each  coil  (and,  therefore, 
successive  positions  of  any  one  particular  coil)  carries  20  amp 
As  the  brush  covers  four  segments  and  the  current  distribution 
is  uniform,  10  amp.  must  flow  into  the  brush  from  each  seg- 
ment.    Therefore,    when  passing  from  position  (3)  to  (4),  the 
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coil  must  lose  the  10  amp.  which  pass  from  this  segment  into 
the  brush.  Hence,  in  position  (4)  the  coil  carries  only  10  amp. 
Before  reaching  position  (5)  the  coil  gives  up  another  10  amp. 
so  that  the  current  is  zero  when  the  coil  reaches  position  (5). 
When  the  coil  reaches  position  (6)  the  Current  flows  through  the 
coil  in  the  reverse  direction,  due  to  current  entering  the  brush 
from  another  armature  path.  The  current  reaches  20  amp.  in 
position  (7)  and  remains  20  amp.  in  the  further  positions  (8), 
(9)  and  (10). 


Fig.  248. — Current  in  coil  undergoing  commutation — ideal  conditions. 


Therefore,  commutation  consists  of  two  parts: 

1.  Reversing  the  current  in  any  coil  from  its  full  positive  value 
to  an  equal  negative  value.  This  reversal  must  take  place  in  the 
short  time  interval  required  for  a  segment  to  pass-imder  the 
brush. 

2.  The  current  supplied  by  the  two  paths  meeting  at  the  brush 
must  be  conducted  to  the  external  circuit. 

Part  (1)  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  248  (6).  The  current  in  the 
coil  is  +  20  amp.  until  the  brush  is  reached,  when  it  reverses 
at  a  uniform  rate  to  a  value  of  —20  amp.  This  is  perfect 
commutation. 

The  foregoing  ideal  commutation  is  only  approximated  in 
practice.    There  are  two  causes  preventing  its  realization. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  when  the  coil  iia  in  positions  (4) ,  (5)  and 
(6)  it  is  ahort-eircuited  by  the  bnmh.  If  any  voltage  is  being 
induced  in  the  coil  when  it  is  in  these  positions,  a  large  current 
will  necessarily  flow,  since  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  very 


Ift       5 

Fig.  249. — Short-rircuit  current*  through  brush. 

low.  This  resistance  consists  merely  of  the  resistance  of  the 
coil  plus  the  contact  resistance  of  the  brush.  This  contact  re- 
sistance constitutes  the  major  portion  of  the  total  resistance. 
Fig.  249  shows  assumed  currents  of  15  and  5  amp.  flowing 


Ffrr.  25l>. — Chanfce  of  current  in  coil  when  brushes  are  too  far  back  ol  the  neutral 

plane. 

in  coils  (4)  and  (5)  respectively,  due  to  voltages  induced  in  them 
while  they  are  being  short-circuited  by  the  brush. 

If  now  the  currents  of  Fig.  249  be  superposed  upon  those  of 
Fic.  248  (a)  the  current  distributes  itself  over  the  brush  in  the 
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manner  shown  in  Fig.  250  (a).  There  are  now  45  amp. 
entering  the  brush  and  5  amp.  leaving  it.  Therefore,  the 
brush  has  to  handle  50  amp.  instead  of  40,  and  in  one  place 
th^re  are  20  amp.  per  segment,  or  twice  that  which  occurred 
under  the  ideal  conditions  of  Fig.  248.  This  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce heating  and  undue  sparking  under  the  heel  ot  the  brush. 

Fig  250  (6)  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  current  in  the  coil 
varies  under  these  new  conditions.  Instead  of  dropping  uni- 
formly from  20  amp.  it  first  rises  to  25  amp.  before  starting 
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Fio.  251. — Commutation  with  the  brushes  too  far  ahead. 

to  reverse.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  time  for  reversing  from  +20 
amp.  to  —20  amp.  has  been  reduced  from  time  t  to  time  ti, 
which  makes  commutation  more  difiicult.  The  curve  of  Fig.  250 
occurs  when  the  brush  is  too  far  back  of  the  neutral  plane.  Voltages 
are  then  induced  in  the  coils  as  they  are  undergoing  commutation. 

The  curves  of  Fig.  248  (6)  and  250  (6)  are  called  commutation 
curves. 

If  the  brushes  are  placed  too  far  ahead  of  the  neutral  plane, 
short-circuit  currents  flow  under  the  toe  of  the  brush,  resulting 
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in. the  current  distribution  and  commutation  curve  of  Fig.  251. 
This  condition  produces  undue  sparking  under  the  toe  of  the 
brush. 

If  the  brushes  are  too  wide,  both  the  heel  and  the  toe  will 
short-circuit  coils  in  which  voltages  are  induced,  resulting  in  the 
commutation  curve  of  Fig.  262.  Moving  the  brushes  either 
backward  or  forward  does  not  assist  matters  in  this  case.  The 
only  remedy  is  a  narrower  brush. 


Fio.  252. — Commutation  with  too  wide  a  brush. 

196.  The  Electromotive  Force  of  Self  Induction.— Fig.  253  (a) 
shows  an  armature  coil  just  as  it  is  entering  the  commutation 
zone.  The  slot  conductors  are  embedded  in  iron  and,  due  to 
the  current  flowing  in  the  coil,  considerable  flux  passes  through 
the  coil,  in  this  case  upward.  Let  the.  value  of  the  flux  be  0i. 
In  Fig.  253  (6)  the  same  coil  is  shown  just  after  it  has  left  the 
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(a)  Before  commutation  (fr)  After  commutation 

Fio.  253. — Change  of  flux  through  a  coil  undergoing  commutation. 

commutation  zone.  The  current  through  the  coil  is  the  same 
as  its  previous  value,  but  it  now  flows  in  the  reverse  direction. 
The  flux  is  still  <f>i  but  it  has  been  reversed  in  direction. 

Therefore,  in  the  time  t  seconds  required  for  a  segment  to 
pass  the  brush  or  commutating  zone,  the  flux  has  changed  by 
201  lines.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  254,  where  the  ideal  commutation 
curve  is  assume<i.     This  change  of  flux  will  induce  a  voltage, 

e  =  —  iV-p  10~^  volts  (from  equation  74) 
N  being  the  number  of  turns  in  the  ceil. 
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This  voltage,  with  its  proper  direction,  is  shown  in  Fig.  264. 
It  is  called  the  voltage  of  self  induction. 

Instead  of  looking  upon  this  as  a  voltage  phenomenon,  it  may 
be  considered  as  follows:  The  armature  coil  has  self  and  mutual 
inductance.  This  inductance  tends  to  prevent  the  current  re- 
versing in  the  same  manner  that  it  tries  to  prevent  any  change 
of  current  in  a  circuit. 

Therefore,  even  though  the  brushes  are  set  exactly  in  the 
neutral  plane  and  the  coils  undergoing  commutation  are  cutting 
no  magnetic  lines,  there  will  be  a  voltage  induced  in  the  coil 
due  to  its  own  self  inductance.    To  eliminate  this  voltage  it  is 
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Fio.  254. — Electromotive  force  of  self  induction  in  a  coil  undergoing  commuta- 
tion. 

necessary  to  set  the  brushes  ahedd  of  the  neutral  plane  in  a 
generator.  When  the  coil  is  undergoing  commutation  it  finds 
itself  in  a  field  of  the  same  polarity  as  that  which  the  conductors 
leaving  the  commutation  zone  are  about  to  ent^r.  Therefore, 
this  field  induces  a  voltage  which  assists  the  current  to  reverse. 

Another  way  of  stating  it  is  that  the  electromotive  force  in- 
duced in  the  coil  due  to  its  being  ahead  of  the  neutral  zone  is 
in  exact  opposition  to  the  electromotive  force  of  self  induction, 
shown  in  Fig.  254,  and  so  neutralizes  it. 

It  is  therefore,  necessary  that  the  brushes  be  kept  ahead  of 
the  neutral  plane  in  a  generator ,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory 
commutation  under  load  conditions. 

196.  Sparking  at  the  Commutator.— The  voltages  induced 
in  a  coil  due  to  the  shifting  of  the  neutral  plade  and  also  due 
to  its  own  self  inductance  are  comparatively  low  in  value, 
being  of  the  order  of  magnitude  from  a  few  tenths  of  a  volt  to 
perhaps  4  or  5  volts.  But  they  are  acting  in  a  circuit  having 
a  very  low  resistance.  The  resistance  of  one  coil  is  extremely 
low  so  that  most  of  the  circuit  resistance  is  at  the  brush  contact. 
If  the  brush  contact  resistance  is  too  low,  these  short-circuit 
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curreDte  may  reach  sudb  exoessive  values  a^  1o  produce 
8parkiug  at  tbe  I>ru8he8.  Od  the  other  hand,  a  low  reekctanoe 
brufih  i§?  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  oarrying  the  current 
out  to  the  ertemal  circuit  ^ith  nnnimum  contact  Iobb. 

Copper  brusheB  have  a  v€^'  low  contact  restf^tanoe,  but.  the 
fihort'-circuit  currents  are  eiceflsive  when  they  are  used.  Thw^e- 
lore.  their  application  is  limited  to  very  low  volta|;e,  high 
current  machines.  In  this  case  copper  ^u£e  is  often  used. 
Another  disadvantage  of  using  copper  brushes  is  l^t  tbey 
"«ut "  the  commutator  mechanicaUv. 

Carbon  brushes  have  a  much  higher  contact  resifittance  than 
copper  and  therefore  limit  the  short-circuit  currents,  giving  much 
naore  satififactorv^  results.  In  addition,  thev  are  more  or  less 
graphitic  in  their  composition  and  so  lubricate  the  commutator 
to  a  certain  ext.ent .  UnusuaDv  hard  carbon  brushes  mav  cut  the 
commutator.  Different  grades  of  carbon  are  required  for  differ- 
ent machines. 

The  passage  of  the  current  from  the  commutator  to  the  brush 
is  nu>re  of  an  arc  phenomenon  than  it  is  one  of  pure  conduction. 
A  careful  examination  will  show  m>Tiads  of  minut<e  arcs  existing 
between  the  brush  surface  and  the  commutator.  The  voltage 
drop  between  the  conmiutator  and  the  brush,  instead  of 
being  proportional  \o  the  current  (as  it  would  be  with  straight 
conduction)  is  substantiaUy  constant  and  is  equal  to  abcnit  1 
volt  per  brush.  Bits  of  tapper  may  Ix*  found  in  the  positive 
brush  due  to  the  arcing.  The  voltage  drop  across  the  negative 
brush  is  different  from  t  hat  across  the  jxjsitive  brush,  due  to  the 
copper  being  positive  in  one  case  and  negative  in  the  other. 
These  facts  all  sul>stantiate  the  arcing  th€K>r>\ 

Another  proof  is  the  so-called  **high  mica."  After  a  machine 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  considerable  time,  it  oftenhappensthat 
the  mica  insulation  l>etween  the  commutator  segments  pn>trudes 
above  the  surface  of  the  commutator,  resulting  in  so-called 
''high  mica/*  Fig.  255.  It  was  long  supposed  that  this  was 
due  to  the  mica  being  harder  than  the  copper,  which  resulted  in 
the  wearing  away  of  the  copper  more  readily  than  the  mica.  The 
fallacy  of  this  supposition  is  of  course  evident.  Even  though  the 
mica  i»  much  harder  than  the  cx)pper.  the  two  must  always  wear 
evenly  for  the  brush  cannot  grind  the  copper  until  it  comes  in 
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contact  with  it.  Hence  the  brush  must  grind  down  the  mica 
l)efore  it  can  touch  the  copper  if  *Miigh  mica**  is  due  to  mech- 
anical abrasion  alone. 

The  rational  explanation  of  high  mica  is  dwelt  upon  in  some 
detail  by  B.  G.  Lamme  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers.^  The  copper  is  not  worn  away 
as  generally  supposed,  but  is  carried  away  by  the  minute  arcs 
that  exist  between  the  brush  and  the  commutator,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
255.  This  may  be  proved  by  running  two  similar  machines  for 
the  same  periods  of  time,  one  of  the  machines  delivering  current 
and  the  other  having  no  current  at  all  in  the  brushes  and  com- 


Fi«.    255. — Commutator     with    high       Fio.      256. — Undercut      mica 

mica.  mutator. 


com- 


mutator. High  mica  will  ultimately  appear  on  the  commutator 
which  carries  current,  if  conditions  warrant,  whereas  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  produce  high  mica  on  the  machine  which 
carries  no  current. 

High  mica  may  be  reduced  by  the  use  of  fairly  hard  brushes 
which  grind  the  mica  down.  In  modern  practice  the  mica  is 
under-cut  by  many  manufacturers,  that  is,  the  top  of  the  mica  is 
below  the  commutator  surface,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  256.  There 
is  some  disadvantage  in  this  construction,  in  that  small  bits 
of  copper,  carbon  and  dirt  collect  in  the  groove  and  may  ulti- 
mately short-circuit  the  segments.  These  grooves  can  be  eaisily 
cleaned  out,  however. 

The  result  of  any  arcing  under  the  brush  is  to  pit  the  commu- 
tator. As  irregularities  and  depressions  in  the  commutator 
tend  to  prevent  the  brush  making  intimate  contact  with  the 

*  "Physical  Limitations  in  D.C.  Commutating  Machinery,"  by  B.  G. 
Lammb,  a.  1.  E.  E.  Tram,,  Vol.  XXXIV,  Part  II  (1915),  page  1739. 
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commutator,  arcs  of  increasJDK  magnitude  will  be  formed.  The 
deeper  the  depressions,  or  the  higher  the  mica,  the  larger  and 
more  vigorous  these  arcs  become.  Hence,  any  condition  which 
produces  sparking  and  so  roughens  the  commutator  only  in- 
creases the  sparking  and  roughening,  or,  these  actions  are  cumu- 
lative.    If  a  commutator  is  sparking  badly  and  the  cause  of  the 


sparking  is  not  corrected,  the  commutator  will  deteriorate  very 
rapidly  and  soon  become  inoperative. 

The  brushes  should  be  fitted  very  carefully  to  the  commu- 
tator surface  by  grinding  with  sandpaper  in  the  manner  shown 
in  Fig,  257.  Carbon  on  the  surface  of  the  commutator  should 
be  removed  with  an  oily  cloth.  Do  not  use  waste.  A  slightly 
roughene<i  commutator  may  be  partially  smoothed  with  fine 
sandpaper.  Do  not  use  emery,  as  the  particles  of  emery  are 
conducting  ami  may  .-ihort -circuit  Ihe  commutator  bars.     If  the 
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commutator  is  grooved  by  the  brushes,  or  is  otherwise  in  poor 
condition,  it  should  be  turned  down  in  a  lathe. 

Other  difficulties,  such  as  loose  mica  and  loose  segments,  are 
more  serious  in  character.  It  is  often  possible  to  rectify  these 
difficulties  b^  tightening. up  the  commutator  clamp  bolts.) 

197.  Commutating  Poles  (Interpoles). — Fig.  258  shows  the 
geometrical  neutral  or  no-load  neutral  plane  and  the  neutral 
plane  under  load.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  merely  "Fig.  244 
reproduced.  If  the  brushes  remained  in  the  no-load  neutral 
plane,  there  would  be  severe  sparking  under  load  conditions,  be- 
cause of  the  very  appreciable  flux,  02,  now  existing  in  the  neutral 
zone.     The  brushes  will  not  commutate  properly  even  if  placed 
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Load  Httttral' 
Fio.  258. — Brush  advance  to  proper  commutating  plane. 

in  the  load  neutral  plane.  Ihis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  elec- 
tromotive force  of  self  induction  still  exists  in  the  coils  under- 
going short  circuit,  even  if  the  voltage  due  to  the  pole  flux  is  zero. 
The  brushes  must  be  moved  ahead  into  the  flux  of  the  next  polo 
as  is  shown  by  0i,  in  order  to  have  a  voltage  generated  in  them 
which  will  balance  the  electromotive  force  of  self  induction.  It 
will  be  noted  that  this  position  is  in  the  fringe  of  the  next  pole  flux. 
A  very  slight  movement  of  the  brushes  in  either  direction  makes 
a  very  marked  change  in  the  flux  so  it  is  difficult  to  get  good 
commutation  under  these  conditions.  In  fact,  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  satisfactory  commutation  because  of  the  steepness 
of  the  flux  curve.  When  the  best  position  of  the  brushes  is  ob- 
tained the  trailing  tip  of  each  brush  may  be  in  too  strong  a  field 
and  the  leading  tip  in  too  weak  a  field. 

If  a  flux  having  the  same  value  as  02,  but  opposite  to  it  in 
direction,  could  be  produced  in  the  geometrical  neutral,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  flux  in  the  neutral  plane  could  be  brought  to  zero 
in  spite  of  armature  reaction.  If  a  flux  having  a  value  02  +  0i 
were   produced,   satisfactory  commutation   would  b^.  oKAtcvcv^ 
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without  moving  the  bruRhes.     It  is  the  function  of  commutating 
poles  to  produce  just  this  flux. 

Commutating  poles  consist  of  narrow  poles  located  between  the 
main  poles.  They  send  a  flux  into  the  armature  which  is  of  the 
proper  magnitude  to  produce  satisfactory  commutation.  For 
instance,  in  Fig.  258,  the  commutating  pole  must  first  produce  a 
flux  equal  to  02  so  as  to  neutralize,  in  the  neutral  zone,  the  in- 


T 


Fio.  259. — Flux  produced  by  commutating  pole. 

crease  of  flux  due  to  armature  reaction.  It  must  also  produce  an 
additional  flux  ^i  to  balance  the  electromotive  force  of  self 
induction  in  the  coil  undergoing  commutation.  This  commu- 
tating pole  flux  is  shown  in  Fig.  259.  The  pole  producing  it  at 
this  point  must  be  a  south  pole.  Fig.  260  shows  the  resultant 
flux  obtained  by  combining  Figs.  258  and  259. 


Commutating  Zone 
Uy   under  all  Loads 


Fig.  260. — Resultant  of  main  flux  and  commutating-pole  flux — machine  loaded. 

As  the  armature  reaction  and  the  electromotive  force  of  self 
induction  in  the  coils  undergoing  commutation  are  both  propor- 
tional to  the  armature  current,  the  compensating  flux  produced 
by  the  commutating  poles  must  also  be  proportional  to  the 
armature  current.  The  commutating  poles  are  wound,  therefore, 
with  a  few  turns  of  comparatively  heavy  wire  and  are  connected 
in  series  with  the  armature,  as  shown  in  Fig.  261.     The  air  gap 
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between  these  poles  and  the  armature  is  large,  so  that  the  c(Hiimu- 
tating  pole  flux  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  armature  current  at 
all  loads. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  sequence  of  poles  in  the  direction 
of  rotation  in  a  generator  is  Ns  and  Sn,  where  the  capitals  refer 
to  the  main  poles  and  the  small  letters  refer  to  the  commutating 
poles.  F^.  262  shows  an  interpole  separate  from  the  machine. 
Fig.  263  shows  the  frame  and  field  coils  for  a  commutating  pole 
motor.     It  will  be  noted  that  only  two  commutating  poles  are 


Flu.  261. — ConnectioDB    of    shunt    lield    and 


necessary  in  this  4-pole  machine.  Each  pole  has  twice  the 
strength  that  it  would  have  if  four  such  poles  were  used.  There- 
fore, the  proper  commutating  voltage  is  induced  in  but  one  side 
of  the  coil  undergoing  commutation. 

In  practice,  commutating  poles  are  so  designed  that  they  pro- 
duce a  flux  of  greater  magnitude  than  is  necessary.  The  entire 
commutating  pole  circuit  is  then  shunted  by  a  low  resistance 
shunt,  this  shunt  being  adjusted  until  the  best  condition  of  com- 
mutation is  obtained.  The  commutating  pole  shunt  is  shown  in 
Fig.  261.  This  shunt  is  sometimes  made  inductive  so  that  the 
proper  proportion  of  current  will  flow  to  the  commutating  poles 
00  sudden  changes  of  load,  such  as  occur  in  railway  generators. 
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198.  The  Shunt  Generator:  Characteristics.— If  a  shunt 
generator,  aft-er  building  up  to  voltage,  be  loaded,  the  terminal 
voltage  will  drop.     This  drop  in  voltage  will  increase  with  in- 
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vn^aue  of  load.  Such  a  drop  jn  terminal  voltage  is  undesirable, 
pspecially  when  it  ocvufh  in  generators  which  supply  power  to 
incandescent  lamps. 


Fio.   263.— Frame  and  field  coil  for  Westinghouse  30  H.P„  direct  current,  inUtpolo 


It  is  very  important  to  know  the  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  a 
generator  for  each  value  of  current  that  it  delivers,  because  the 
ability  to  maintain  its  voltage  under  load  conditions  determines 
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in  a  large  measure  the  suitability  of  a  generator  for  certain 
specified   service. 

To  test  a  generator,  in  order  to  determine  the  relation  of 
terminal  volts  to  current,  it  is  connected  as  shoWn  in  Fig.  235. 
The  machine  is  self  excited  and  a  voltmeter  is  connects  across 
its  terminals  to  indicate  the  terminal  volts.  An  ammeter  is 
connected  in  the  line  to  measure  the  load  current.  In  performing 
this  test  it  is  often  desirable  to  connect  an  ammeter  in  the  field 
circuit  so  as  to  be  able  to  follow  the  change  in  the  field  current 
as  the  load  is  applied. 

In  starting  the  test,  rated  load  should  first  be  applied  and 
the  field  current  adjusted  until  rated  voltage  is  obtained.     The 


Breakdown 
Point 


Load  Current—/ 
Fio.  264. — Shunt  Kcnorator  characteristic. 


load  should  then  be  thrown  ofif  and  the  no-load  volts  read  on  the 
voltmeter.  The  load  should  then  be  gradually  applied,  reading 
the  volts  and  the  current  for  each  load.  The  speed  of  the  gen- 
erator should  be  maintained  constant  throughout.  If  the  read- 
ings be  plotted  as  shown  in  Fig.  264,  the  so-called  shunt  char- 
acteristic results.  If,  in  a  small  generator,  the  load  be  carried 
far  enough,  a  rapid  decrease  of  voltage  will  occur,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  264.  This  is  called  the  break-down  point  of  the  generator. 
Further  application  of  load  results  in  a  very  rapid  decrease  of 
voltage  and  any  attempt  at  further  increase  of  load  results  in 
a  decrease  of  current  rather  than  an  increase.  The  load  may  even 
be  carried  to  short-circuit  conditions  and  yet  the  current  will 
actually  decrease  as  short  circuit  is  approached.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  field  is  short-circuited  jmkI  any  current  flowing 
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at  short  circuit  is  due  to  the  residual  magnetism  of  the  machine 
only. 

If  the  external  resistance  be  now  increased,  the  voltage  will 
rise  slowly  and  will  ultimately  reach  s  value  not  far  below  that  at 
which  it  started.  The  fact  that  the  voltage  follows  a  different 
curve  when  the  short  circuit  is  removed  is  primarily  due  to  h>-8ter- 
esis.  When  the  load  is  being  applied,  the  voltage  is  dropping 
and  the  iron  is  on  the  part  of  the  cycle  represented  by  c.  Fig.  231 
(a).  When  the  volti^  starts  to  increase,  it  returns  along  the 
path  a,  Fig.  231  (a).    There  is  lees  magnetism  and  consequently 
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Fiu.  265. — Typical  ^uni  chsrocterutic. 


less  voltage  is  induced  in  the  machine  upon  the  return  cur^'c. 
This,  together  with  a  lesser  field  current  resulting  from  the  lower 
volt^e,  accounts  for  the  return  curve  lying  below  the  other. 

In  practice,  machines  are  operated  only  on  the  portion  ab 
(Fig.  264)  of  the  characteristic.  Fig.  265  shows  this  portion  of 
the  curve  for  a  100-kw.,  230-voIt  generator.  The  rated  current 
ia  loo.oo^^gp  =  435  amp.  The  generator  field  rheostat  is  set 
so  that  the  generator  terminal  voltage  is  230  when  it  is  de- 
Uvering  this  load  of  435  amp. 

There  are  three  reasons  for  the  drop  in  voltage  under  load  of  a 
shunt  generator: 

(I)  The  terminal  voltage  is  less  than  the  induced  voltage  by 
the  resistance  drop  in  the  armature.  That  is,  the  terminal 
voltage 

V  =E-  UR,  (103) 
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where  E  is  the  induced  volts,  /«  the  armature  current  and  /?« 
the  armature  resistance. 

Example, — The  voltage  induced  within  the  armature  of  a  shunt  generator 
is  600  volts.  The  armature  resistance  is  0.1  ohm.  What  is  the  terminal 
voltage  when  the  machine  delivers  200  amp.? 

Applying  equation  103, 

7  «  600  -  (200  X  0.1)  =  000  -  20  =  580  volts. 

(2)  Armature  reaction  weakens  the  field  and  so  reduces  the 
induced  voltage. 

(3)  The  drop  in  terminal  voltage  due  to  (1)  and  (2)  results 
in  a  decreased  field  current.  This  in  turn  results  in  a  lesser 
induced  voltage. 


I>rop(Zai2a) 


Drop  due  to  Armatato 
ReoetloB 

Drop  due  to  decreoMd 
rioldCarrMit 


lUlodLMul 


Amperes     d 
Fio.  266.— Voltage  drops  in  shunt  generator. 

The  effect  of  each  of  these  three  factors  is  shown  in  Fig.  266. 

It  might  appear  that  the  voltage  of  the  generator  would  drop 
to  zero,  or  practically  so,  of  its  own  accord  when  the  load  first  is 
applied,  because  the  foregoing  cycle  is  cumulative.  That  is,  a 
lesser  terminal  voltage  results  in  a  weaker  field,  and  a  weaker 
field  results  in  a  lesser  induced  voltage  and  therefore  a  lower 
terminal  voltage  which  still  further  weakens  the  field,  etc.  The 
above  cycle  would  result  in  the  terminal  volts  reaching  zero,  if 
the  iron  were  not  in  some  measure  saturated.  If  a  10  per  cent, 
drop  in  terminal  voltage  resultetl  in  a  10  per  cent,  drop  in  flux, 
the  generator  would  bo  iTnable  to  supply  any  appreciable  load. 
However,  a  10  per  cent,  drop  in  terminal  voltage,  hence  in  field 
current,  probably  results  only  in  a  1  or  2  per  cent,  drop  in 
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fliix.  diip  fn  satiimtion  and  alnn  h3mterR9i8,  as  ui  illuBlrated  in 
Fig.  231  (a).  Therpfopp,  a  generator  when  operating  at  high 
aatiuiation  maintains  its  voltage  better  than  when  mmiini^  at 
low  Hatiuiation. 

This  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  267,  which  i^hows  two  »tuiBtion 
curves  for  a  '230-volt  generator,  one  at  900  r.p.m.  and  the  other 
at  1.200  r.p.ni.  If  the  no-load  voltage  of  the  generator  in  each 
case  is  230  volts,  the  generator  will  be  operating  at  paint  mi; 
on  the  1,200  r.p.m.  nirve  and  at  point  i6)  on  the  900  r.p.m. 
ciu^e.     As  point  (6)  corresponds  to  a  much  higher  saturation 


PieldCarreBC  Load  Current 

Fio.  267. — Relation  of  .-fhuxit  fhararteriatirs  ro  v-tpewL 

of  the  armatiUT*  and  field  iron  than  (n).  the  generator  will  main- 
tain its  voltage  better  at  900  r.p.m.  than  at  1,200  r.p.ni..  \i& 
nhown  by  the  «?haracteri»tics  in  Fig.  267. 

199.  Generator  Regnletion. — The  ability  of  a  generator  to 
maintain  its  voltage  under  load  is  a  measure  of  its  suitability  for 
constant  potential  .iervice.  The  regulation  shows  quantitatively 
the  amount  the  voltage  varies  from  rated  load  to  no  load. 

The  (iefinition  of  regulation  according  to  the  A.  L  E.  E.  Stantl- 
ardization  Rules  is  the  rise  in  voltage  between  rated  load  and 
no  load.  This  is  usually  expressed  as  a  percentage.  Regulation 
mav  be  mom  Hpe<rifi(!allv  defined  as  follows: 

o       I  ,*^.  "<>  ^<>ad  "-  rate<l  loatl      ,^ 

Rt'gulution  =  UH)  ,j — ,  volts  ( per  cent. }  (104; 

rated  load 

As  :in  <*xampie.  in  FIk.  266.  the  rii^e  in  voltage  from  bto  a  ^  he. 

he 

Pr»r<'enf.  rf»Kulatinn  =  KM)   ... 

fib 
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In  the  100-kw.  generator  whose  characteristic  is  shown  in 
Fig.  265,  the  no-load  voltage  is  252  volts.  The  rated  load 
voltage  is  230. 

Percent,  regulation  =  100  — ^^ —  =  100 ^«^  =  9.6  per  cent. 


200.  Total  Characteristic— Reference  is  often  made  to  the  total 
characteristic  of  a  shunt  generator.  The  shunt  characteristic, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is  the  relation  existing 
between  load  current  and  terminal  volts.  The  total  characteristic 
is  the  relation  between  armature  current  and  induced  volts. 

The  armature  current  differs  from  the  load  current  by  the 
amount  of  current  flowing  in  the  field. 


Fiu.  268. — Total  characteristic  of  shunt  generator. 

The  armature  current 

/«  =  /  +  // 
when  /  is  the  load  current  and  //  the  shunt  field  current. 
The  induced  volt« 

E  =  V  +  laRa  (104) 

where  V  is  the  terminal  voltage  and  Ra  the  armature  resistance, 
including  brush  and  brush  contact  resistance.  The  total  char- 
acteristic is  the  curve  showing  the  relation  of  /a  and  E.  It  may 
be  found  graphically  from  the  shunt  characteristic  as  follows: 

Let  gr,  Fig.  268,  be  the  shunt  characteristic.  Draw  the  field 
resistance  line  oa^  as  was  done  in  Figs.  236  and  237.  The  line 
will  have  the  appearance  of  being  nearly  vertical,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  abscissse  are  plotted  to  armature  current  scale. 
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The  faorwttUJ  du^tAcoesf  from  li»  OF  rnxku  4f  lo  Oa.  five  the 
raloF'  of  field  roiTeiit  for  fSK-L  value  of  toSui^.  Bt  ^jMii*^  tliese 
dteL8Zi«e^  b>nx(aiEiuJ}T  lo  tbe  cirazii  ciai«<n«9i<ix'.  ifae  loCad  ear- 
TfSL\  is  ^reii  bv  iLe  rcs^ohinf  eiiarMierKW  fr.  For  nample, 
%x  pofst  r  oc  the  shxmT  di^arMtcnstie  the  dxstaa^e  rV  is  added 
hotucffitJLlh'.  grrzDf  poini  if  oo  the  chanrteH^  ft. 

The  aimature  restsianee  drop  line  db  is  thai  plowed.  aaBamiiig 
that  the  bro^  eootact  reasta&ee  is  eonstaat.  The  roha^e  drop 
in  the  anziattiie  is  then  pn^xMtiooal  to  the  cmreDt.  It  is  only 
neeesBar}'  to  determine  the  drop  e'f  at  some  vahie  of  ctnrent 
or^.    That  is,  the  vdta^  drop 

Drav  the  line  ^Jf,  The  vertical  distances  from  the  OX  axis, 
O^  to  Of.  ipve  the  armattue  drop  for  each  rahie  of  current. 
AddiniE  these  drops  to  the  characteristic  ^r.  as  </  ==  c'jT  is  added  at 
the  point  <.  the  total  characteristic  qf  is  obtained. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  total  induced  volta^ 
multiplied  by  the  total  current  gives  the  total  pover  developed 
vithin  the  armature.  All  of  this  power  is  not  available,  hovever. 
for  tTo  reasons: 

^ly  Some  of  thL«  power  is  lost  in  the  armature  itself,  appearing 
as  /«'A<  loss  in  the  armature  copper. 

■2)  Some  of  the  armature  output  is  consumed  in  heating  the 
riiunt  field. 

ExnmpU. — A  20-kw^  220- volt,  fthunt  generator  has  mn  aimatore  re- 
Bftanee  of  0//7  ohm  and  a  siiani  firid  resistanee  of  100  ohms.  VThat 
power  is  de%'eloped  in  the  armature  when  it  deliverE  its  rated  output? 

Rated  current 


Field  current 

.4rmature  current 
Iriduc«?d  volta 


-       20.000       ^^ 
^^~2^  =90.9amp. 


220 
7,=^  =2.2  amp. 


/•  »  90.9  +  2.2  »  93.1  amp. 


£:  =  220  +  (93.1  X  0.07)  =  226.5  volts. 

Power  developed  in  armature 

P  »  226.5  X  93.1  «  21.1  kw.     Amm. 
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Hia  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  adding  power  losses  as  follows: 
(leld  loss 

P,  =  '^  =  484  watts. 
Armature  loss  P.  -  (93.1)'0.07  -  607  watte. 

Power  developed  in  armature 

P  =  20,000  +  484  +  607  -  21,091  watts  =  21.1  kw.     Am. 

201.  The  Compound  Generator. — Tbe  drop  in  voltage  with 
load,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  shunt  generator,  makes  this 
type  of  generator  undesirable  where  constancy  of  voltage  is  essen- 
tial.    This  applies  particularly  to  lighting  circuits,  where  a  very 


lo.  369.— C'onnectionB  of  a.  compound  goneratur  (short  shunt). 


alight  change  of  voltage  makes  a  material  change  in  the  candle- 
power  of  incandescent  lamps.  A  generator  may  be  made  to 
produce  a  substantially  constant  voltage,  or  even  a  rise  in 
volt^e  as  the  load  increases,  by  placing  on  the  field  core  a  few 
turns  which  are  connected  in  aeries  with  the  load.  These  turns 
are  connected  so  as  to  aid  the  shunt  turns  when  the  generator 
delivers  current.  Fig.  269.  As  the  load  increases,  the  current 
throi^h  the  series  turns  also  increases  and,  therefore,  the  flux 
through  the  armature  increases.  The  effect  of  this  increased  flux 
is  to  increase  the  induced  voltage.  By  proper  adjustment  of 
the  series  ampere-turns,  this  increase  in  armature  voltage  may  be 
made  to  balance  the  drop  in  voltage  due  to  armature  reaction 
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constant  voltage  at  all  points  from  no  load  to  rated  load.  The 
tendency  is  for  the  voltage  first  to  rise  and  then  to  drop  again, 
reaching  the  same  voltage  at  rated  load  as  was  obtained  at  no 
load.  The  particular  shape  of  the  characteristic  is  due  to  the 
iron  becoming  saturated,  so  that  the  added  series  ampere-turns 
do  not  increase  the  flux  at  full  load  as  much  as  they  do  at  light 
load.  When  the  rated-load  voltage  is  greater  than  the  no-load 
voltage,  the  machine  is  said  to  be  over  compounded.  When 
the  rated-load  voltage  is  less  than  the  no-load  voltage,  the 
machine  is  said  to  be  under  compounded.  Generators  are  seldom 
under  compounded. 
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Fig.  272. — Over-compounded  generator  maintaining  constant  volt&ge  at  the  end 

of  a  feeder. 


Flat  compounded  generators  are  used  principally  in  isolated 
plants,  such  as  hotels  and  office  buildings.  The  size  of  the  con- 
ductors in  the  distribution  system  of  such  plants  is  determined 
almost  entirely  by  underwriters'  requirements  as  to  carrying 
capacity.  Wires  conformng  to  these  requirements  are  usually 
of  such  size  that  only  a  very  small  voltage  drop  takes  place  be- 
tween the  generator  and  the  various  loads. 

Over  compounded  generators  are  used  where  the  load  is 
located  at  some  distance  from  the  generator.  As  the  load  in- 
creases, the  voltage  at  the  load  tends  to  decrease,  due  to  the 
voltage  drop  in  the  feeder.  If,  however,  the  generator  voltage 
rises  just  enough  to  offset  this  feeder  drop,  the  voltage  at  the  load 
remains  constant. 

Example. — Consider  the  conditions  shown  in  Fig.  272  (a).  A  certain 
load  is  4,000  ft.  distant  from  the  generator.  The  load  is  supplied  over  a 
500,000  cm.  feeder.  The  no-load  voltage  of  the  generator  is  500  volts. 
It  16  desired  to  maintain  the  load  voltage  at  a  substantially  constant  value 
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of  500  volts  from  no  load  to  the  maximum  demand  of  300  amp.     What 
must  be  the  characteristic  of  the  generator? 

If  the  cables  were  operated  at  the  "normar^  density  the  current  would 
be  600  amp.  or  0.001  amp.  per  cir.  mil  (Par.  68),  and  the  drop  would  be 
0.01  volt  per  foot,  making  a  total  drop  of  80  volts. 

The  actual  drop  is 

300 

gQQ  X  80  «  48  volts. 

The  generator  terminal  voltage  should  rise  from  a  no-load  value  of  500 
volts  to  548  volts  when  300  amp.  are  being  delivered  to  the  load,  Fig. 
272  (6). 

Compound  generators  are  usually  wound  so  as  to  be  somewhat 
over   compounded.     The  degree  of  compounding  can  then  be 

regulated   by  'shunting  more 
Diverter  ^j,  j^gg  current  away  from  the 

series  field.  To  do  this  a  low 
resistance  shunt,  called  a  di^ 
verier  J  is  used,  Fig.  273. 

Compound  generators 
which  supply  3-wire  distribu- 
tion systems  usually  have  two 
series  field  windings,  one  con- 
nected to  each  side  of  the 
armature.  There  are  two 
separate   series   windings   on 

each  pole,  one  winding  being  connected  to  the  positive  terminal 

and  the  other  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the  machine.     (See 

Fig.  349.) 

In  a  compound  generator  the  induced  voltage  in  the  armature 

is! 

E  ^V  +  LR.  +  laRa  (105) 

where  V  is  the  terminal  voltage,  /,  the  series  field  current,  /« 
the  armature  current,  and  J?*  and  Ra  the  series  field  and  armature 
resistance  respectively.  (/?,  is  the  equivalent  parallel  resistance 
of  the  series  field  and  diverter,  if  a  diverter  is  used.  /,  then 
equals  the  combined  current  in  the  diverter  and  series  field.) 
In  a  long  shunt  generator  /.  =  /o. 

EzampU. — A  compound  generat.or,  connected  short  shunt,  has  a  terminal 
voltage  of  230  volts  when  it  is  delivering  a  current  of  150  amp.  The 
shunt  field  current  is  4  amp.,  the  armature  resistance  0.03  ohm  and  the 


Fio.  273.— Series-field  diverter. 
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series  field  resistance  0.01  ohm.  Determine  the  induced  voltage  in  the 
armature,  the  total  power  generated  in  the  armature  and  the  disposition 
of  this  power. 

The  series  field  current  /«  =  150  amp.,  and  the  armature  current  /o  = 
154  amp. 

J?  =  230  +  (150  X  0.01)  +  (154  X  0.03)  =  236.1  volts. 
Total  power  generated 

Pa  =  236.1  X  154  =  36,400  watts  =  36.4  kw. 


Armature  loss 
Series  field  loss 
Shunt  field  loss 
Power  delivered 


P'a  =  154«  X  0.03  =  711  watts. 

P.  =  150*  X  0.01  =  225  watts. 
P.*  =  (230  +  1.5)4  =  926  watts. 

P  =  230  X  150  =    34,500  watts. 


Total         36,362  watts  (check). 

202.  Effect  of  Speed. — Fig.  274  shows  the  saturation  curve 
of  a  230- volt,  compound  generator,  taken  at  900  r.p.m.    The 

NOR.P.K. 

280*  ^^^^  '^     '  '  ^""^ 


(5)  (c) 

EflFect  of  ri|>ood  upon  compound  characteristir. 


shunt  field  rheostat  is  so  adjusted  that  the  machine  builds  up  to 
a  no-load  voltage  of  230  volts.  To  produce  this  result  a  certain 
number  of  shunt  field  ampere-turns  are  necessary,  as  indicated 
by  the  distance  oa.  When  load  is  applied  to  the  machine  a 
certain  number  of  series  ampere-turns  are  added.  Let  the  number 
of  series  ampere-turns  be  represented  by  the  distance  ofc.  Neg- 
lecting armature  reaction,  the  induced  voltage  will  be  increased 
by  a  value  cd  shown  in  heavy  lines. 

Let  this  same  machine  be  speeded  up  to  1,200  r.p.m.,  Fig. 
274  (6),  and  let  the  no-load  terminal  voltage  still  be  230  volts. 
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The  dimaiire  oa  will  now  he  lea^  thaii  it  WBf^  in  Fig.  274  m), 
owinir  to  thf  inCTrased  «pfH»d.  But  tiie  distance  al>  will  lie 
the  f^amr  iii  eiicli  raAc.  as  th(-  increaf^  of  Aeries  tumf^  depeudf^ 
solely  oTi  the  load.  The  inrream  of  roUaeH  cd  ifi  much  {Dnester  in 
(h !  than  in  i  a . ,  owing  tr*  the  ksner  fiaturation  of  the  iron.  There^ 
fon .  the  hi|rhf!r  speed  machine  wiU  have  the  more  limig  char- 
arteristir.  af^  is  shown  hi  Fig.  274  (r;.  It  will  lie  noted  that 
the  effect  of  speed  upoii  th<-  compound  characienstie  if  jum 
opposite  U)  the-  effect  of  speed  upon  the  shunt  characteristic. 
(See  Fig.  2(17.  This  is  dut-  tc*  the  fact  that  Baturatiaii  oppc^es 
ciiange  of  tiie  flux  in  each  case. 

tetic. — It  i?  often  desTPeri  w»  determine  tht-  numiier  of  serit^ 
t.UTn>  which  it  if  necessary  tf»  place  upon  lite  poles  of  a  shunt 
generatoT  iii  order  tr-  make  it  eitlM!!7  flai  compounded  or  ti*  give 
it  any  desired  degrw-  of  compounding. 

T(i  make  the  determinatioii.  adjust  the  nc^load  voitag«'  tc>  its 
proper  \'aiue.  Ijci  this  vaiu(  o:  shmii  field  current  l>e  1 .  Load 
thf-  generatot  tc  it:s  raie<i  ioati  and  by  means  of  the  field  liiec*- 
stat  bring  the  terminal  vt>h.-  tc  tht  desired  vaiw-.  Let  tiw-  cor- 
responding valut  o]  heiti  current  bt  Ii-.  Tlie  npcesaar^-  iit- 
creasf  o:  hehi  ;unT>t^re«tum>  i> 

whert  W,  ^  shmi:  heh;  tum-  uitnc:  lu^t^  per  pi>lt  or  tola. 
!un»>  mfi>  ti»  usf'il. 

Lri  /  in  thi  r:*t*»(;  \osn\  curretiT  o:  tii»  machint .  and  A"  tn« 
nef'css;ir\  seric>  tnni- 

Thi  Tiunihr:  u  soric>  tnm>  to.  tis:  r*ompoiinding  may  aiftr>  tw 
ohtAine*.  h^  mr»>nT>  o"  tht  .sTTOjitur'  fharAf-ieristn-.  The  load  i* 
ar^nbfH:  ti  t.h«  rtrnt.Htur^  n.  th*  \i<uft.  w;iy.  1"  t>  preigwttrie  ti. 
e vc » t !  t  h •  tt f Mi  <f -TVi  r:i  t  ( \  \  «  <  >h mmt  .  ii .  Fit  27.'.  ] ^lad  is  applied 
ATM.  thf  iMT!iiT;;i  ^.l!;^fcC'  T-  rri.-r.MjftiiHs.  ffiTKiAHT  bv  meaA^  of  tlie 
stun     hfi.    rh"o^::.:         ViTrf»sy,.»»,,iijjj^  vjiMii-  (*'  fif*UJ  fturreii;  and 
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shown  in  Fig.  276)  the  resulting  curve  is  the  armature  character' 
isiic.  The  field  current  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  armature 
current  owing  to  saturation. 

To  determine  the  number  of  series  turns  necessary,  multiply 
the  increase  of  field  current  6c  by  the  shunt  turns  and  divide  by 
the  current  Oa, 
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Fio.  275. — ('onnoctions  for  obtaining  armature  rhararteriRtic. 

Series  field  turns  for  flat  compounding 

6c 


.V.  -  N.K 


Oa 


where  Nmk  is  the  number  of  turns  of  the  shunt  field. 


Fio.  270. — Armature  characteristic. 


204.  The  Series  Generator. — In  the  series  generator  the  field 
winding  is  connected  in  series  with  the  armature  and  the  external 
circuit.  It  must  consist  necessarily  of  a  comparatively  few  turns 
of  wire  having  a  sufficiently  large  cross-section  to  carry  the  rated 
current  of  the  generator. 
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The  series  generator  in  most  instances  is  used  for  canskmi  ciir- 
rerU  work,  in  distinction  to  the  shunt  generator  which  maintains 
constant  potential.  Fig.  277  shows  the  saturation  curve  of  a 
series  generator  and  also  its  characteristic.  The  saturaticm  curve 
differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  the  shunt  generator.  The  external 
characteristic  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  saturation  curve  for  low 
saturation.    The  voltage  at  each  point  is  less  than  that  shown 


Ampens 
FicJ.  277. — Scries  Rpnorator  characteristic. 


by  the  saturation  curve  by  the  amount  due  to  the  drop  through 
the  armature  and  field,  Io(Ra  +  R»).  and  the  drop  due  to  arma- 
ture reaction.  The  curve  reaches  a  maximum  beyond  which 
armature  reaction  becomes  so  great  as  to  cause  the  curve  to  droop 
sharply  and  the  voltage  drops  rapidly  to  zero.  These  machines 
are  designed  to  have  a  verj-  high  value  of  armature  reaction. 

The  machine  builds  up  as  follows: 

If  the  series  field  is  connected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  current 
due  to  the  residual  magnetism  aids  this  residual  magnetism,  the 
generator  will  build  up.  pro\ided  the  external  resistance  equals  or 
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is  less  than  that  indicated  by  the  external  resistance  line  Oa.  The 
line  Oa  is  therefore  called  the  critical  external  resistance  line.  As 
the  external  resistance  decreases,  the  external  resistance  line 
swings  down  to  the  right,  as  has  already  been  discussed  for  the 
shunt  generator,  Par.  189.  The  line  06  is  such  aline.  It  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  operate  with  an  external  resistance  cor- 
responding to  the  line  Ouy  or  to  any  line  cutting  the  curve  to 
the  left  of  d,  as  a  small  increase  in  external  resistance  would  swing 
the  resistance  line  away  from  the  curve  resulting  in  the  genera- 
tor's dropping  its  load.  The  machine  is  designed  to  operate 
along  the  portion  be  of  the  curve,  which  corresponds  to  substan- 
tially constant  ciu'rent.  The  current  is  not  affected  by  a  con- 
siderable change  in  external  resistance,  corresponding  to  the  line 
06  swinging  up  or  down.  To  obtain  close  regulation  the  series 
field  is  shunted  by  a  rheostat.  The  resistance  of  this  rheostat 
is  controlled  by  a  solenoid  connected  in  series  with  the  line.  In 
this  way  the  current  delivered  by  the  generator  may  be  held 
substantially  constant. 

In  the  past,  the  series  generator  has  been  much  used  in  series 
arc  lighting.  The  Brush  Arc  machine  and  the  Thomson-Houston 
generator  are  common  examples  of  such  machines.  Both  of  these 
have  open -circuit  armatures.  (See  Par.  164.)  As  the  voltage  on 
the  commutator  ranges  from  2,000  volts  to  10,000  volts,  the  com- 
mutators have  wide  gaps  between  segments.  In  the  Brush  Arc 
generator  there  are  as  many  as  two  or  three  separate  commutators 
connected  in  series  so  as  to  reduce  the  voltage  per  conunutator 
and  also  to  smooth  out  the  ripples  in  the  voltage  wave.  (See  Fig. 
191.)  There  are  but  four  segments  per  commutator.  (For  a 
more  complete  description  see  '* Dynamo  Electric  Machinery," 
S.  P.  Thompson,  Vol.  I.) 

In  Europe,  power  is  transmitted  by  direct  ciu'rents  at  poten- 
tials as  high  as  50,000  volts,  in  the  Thury  System.^  This  high 
voltage  is  obtained  by  connecting  several  generators  in  series  and 
transmitting  at  constant  current.  The  voltage  increases  with  the 
load.  The  generators  have  two  commutators,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  armature.  The  potential  may  run  as  high  as  5,000  volts 
per  commutator.     Regulation  is  obtained  by  shunting  the  fields. 

>See  "Standard  Handbook/'  Fourth  Edition,  Chap.  XI,  McGraw- 
Hill  Co. 
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The  power  is  utilispd  by  series  motoi^  eooDected  at  the  desired 
points  in  series  with  the  line. 

Series  ppnerators  are  often  used  as  boosteis  on  direct  current 
feeders.  When  a  drop  on  a  particular  feeder  becomes  exceanye, 
it  may  be  cheaper  to  install  a  booster,  and  utiliae  it  at  the  peak 
load,  than  to  invest  in  more  coi^m*.  The  booster  is  a  series 
generator  operatinfr  on  the  straight  portion  of  the  magiictiiation 
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the  series  generator  will  reverse  and  operate  as  a  motor.  The 
speed  of  a  series  motor  without  load  is  practically  unlimited,  so 
that  it  will  run  away  and  tear  itself  to  pieces.  Therefore,  such  a 
booster  should  never  be  belt-driven  and  should  have  some  pro- 
tective device  to  prevent  its  running  away. 

206.  Effect  of  Variable  Speed  upon  Characteristics. — When  a 
generator  is  being  tested  to  determine  its  characteristic  or  its 
regulation,  it  is  assumed  that  the  generator  speed  is  maintained 
at  a  constant  value,  the  rated  speed  of  the  generator.  Any  drop 
in  voltage  resulting  from  a  drop  in  speed  of  the  prime  mover  or 
driving  motor  is  not  chargeable  to  the  generator. 

In  practice,  a  drop  in  speed  with  load  in  the  case  of  the  prime 
mover  is  often  imavoidable.  Therefore,  the  regulation  of  the 
generator  is  made  to  include  the  voltage  drop  due  to  this  do- 
creased  speed.  When  making  out  specifications,  the  regulation 
of  the  generator  when  driven  by  its  prime  mover  should  be 
specified.  Speed  correction  applied  to  characteristics  of  gener- 
ators is  somewhat  involved,  because  of  the  many  factors  which 
enter  the  computation.  For  a  more  complete  discussion  see  "A 
Solution  of  an  Acceptance  Test  Problem,  **  by  W.  B.  Kouwen- 
hovcn.  Fleet.  Wld.,  Vol.  71,  Jan.  19,  1918. 

206.  The  Unipolar  or  Homopolar  Generator.^ — In  the  ordinary 
direct  current  generator,  the  voltage  as  generated  is  alternating; 
and  the  current  must  be  rectified  or  commutated.  *  In  the  uni- 
polar generator,  however,  a  direct  current  is  generated,  and  no 
commutator  is  necessary. 

The  principle  of  the  unipolar  generator  is  that  of  Faraday's 
disc  dynamo.  Fig.  279  (a).  If  a  disc  be  rotated  between  the 
poles  of  a  magnet,  an  emf.  is  generated  between  the  center  and 
the  rim  of  the  disc.  A  current  can  be  taken  from  the  disc  by 
placing  a  brush  at  the  center  and  another  at  the  rim.  The 
disc  shown  in  Fig.  279  (a)  would  not  be  practicable  because 
the  electromotive  force  is  generated  only  at  one  portion,  so  that 
current  can  flow  back  through  the  disc  even  when  the  external 
circuit  is  open.  If  an  annular  pole  be  used.  Fig.  279  (6),  ati 
equal  electromotive  force  is  generated  along  each  radius,  so  that 
the  current  has  no  return  path  in  the  disc  itself. 

1  For  more  complete  discussion  see  the  *' Standard  Handbook,"  Fourth 
Edition,  Section  8,  Par.  228. 
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Fig.  279  (c)  shows  a  cross-section  of  a  unipolar  i 
The  brushes  bb  are  of  one  polarity  and  the  brush  a  ia  of  the 
opposite  polarity.  A  hole  in  the  casting  allows  access  to  brush 
a.  Such  generators  are  sometimes  made  with  a  rotating  cyl- 
inder and  are  said  to  be  of  the  axial  type. 

The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  unipolar  type  of  generator  is  the 
very  low  voltage  generated,  even  at  high  speeds.  It  is  necessary 
to  connect  several  discs  in  series  in  order  to  obtain  working 
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The  unipolar  gooeratuT. 


voltages.  The  generator  in  Fig.  179  (c),  having  an  armature 
diameter  of  about  20  in.,  and  running  at  3,000  r.p.m.,  would 
give  only  about  40  volts.  Another  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty 
of  conducting  the  current  from  the  disc  at  the  high  speeds  at 
which  these  machines  are  necessarily  run. 

Such  generators  are  manufactured  by  both  the  General 
Electric  Co.  and  the  Westinghouse  Co.  Their  field  of  applica- 
tion is  that  of  a  high  speed,  turbo-driven  generator,  designed  for 
high  currents  at  low  voltages. 

207.  The  Tirrill  Regulator.~lt  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
voltage  of  a  generator  varies  with  the  load,  speed,  etc.  By 
means  of  a  Tirrill  regulator,  the  voltage  of  a  generator  can  be 
maintained   constant   even    under   rapid   fluctuations  of   load. 
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In*  addition,  compenBatioo  may  be  made  for  line  drop.  The 
voltage  is  eontrolied  by  small  relay  contacts,  which  short-circuit 
the  shunt  field  rheostat,  the  duration  of  the  short  circuit  de- 
pending upon  the  amount  of  regulation  required.    The   field 


Fiu.  2SUa  and  b.— The  Tirrill  regulator. 


rheostat  is  usually  set  so  that  the  generator  voltage  is  35  per  cent, 
below  normal  when  the  regulator  is  disconnected. 

The  diagram  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  280.  The  relay 
magnet  is  U-shaped  and  has  two  solenoids,  differentially  wound, 
upon  its  core.    One  winding  is  directly  across  the  line.    The 
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other  is  connected  across  the  line  through  the  main  contact^s. 
The  relay  contacts  intermittently  short-circuit  the  generator 
field  rheostat. 

The  main  control  magnet  can  open  the  main  contacts  or  allow 
them  to  close.  These  contacts  are  normally  held  closed  by  a 
spring.  Assume  that  the  voltage  rises.  The  potential  winding 
of  the  main  control  magnet  strengthens  this  magnet  and  opens 
the  main  contacts.  This  opens  one  of  the  windings  on  the  relay 
magnet  and  so  nullifies  the  differential  action.  The  relay  con- 
tacts are  then  pulled  open  and  the  short  circuit  removed  from 
the  generator  field  rheostat.  This  immediately  reduces  the 
generator  voltage.  The  reverse  action  takes  place  when  the 
voltage  drops. 

As  a  matk^r  of  fact  both  relays  are  constantly  vibrating  so 
that  the  changes  in  the  generator  voltage  are  very  small. 

The  relay  contacts  are  shunted  by  a  condenser  to  reduce 
sparking.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  contacts  can  carry 
only  a  very  small  current,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  have  the 
regulator  act  on  an  exciter  field,  and  so  maintain  the  bus-bar 
voltage  constant  through  the  exciter. 

A  compensating  winding  on  the  main  control  magnet  may  be 
connected  across  a  series  shunt  to  give  the  system  a  rismg 
voltage  characteristic  and  so  compensate  for  line  drop. 
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208.  Definition. — It  was  stated  in  Chap.  XI  that  a  generator 
is  a  machine  for  converting  mechanical  energy  into  electrical 
energy. 

In  a  similar  way  the  motor  is  a  machine  for  converting  electri- 
cal energy  into  mechanical  energy.  The  same  machine,  however, 
may  be  used  either  as  a  motor  or  as  a  generator. 

209.  Principle. — Fig.  281(a)  shows  a  magnetic  field  of  con- 
stant strength  or  intensity  in  which  is  placed  a  conductor  that 


N 
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Fio.  281. — Force  acting  on  a  conductor  carrying  current  in  a  magnetic  field 

carries  no  current.  In  (6)  the  conductor  is  shown  as  carrying  a 
current  into  the  paper,  but  the  field  due  to  the  N  and  S  poles 
has  been  removed.  A  cylindrical  magnetic  field  now  exists 
about  the  conductor  due  to  the  current  in  it.  The  direction  of 
this  field  is  determined  by  the  corkscrew  rule. 

Fig.  281(c)  shows  the  resultant  field  obtained  by  combining 
the  main  field  and  that  due  to  the  current.  The  field  due  to  the 
current  in  the  conductor  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  main  field 
above  the  conductor,  whereas  it  opposes  the  main  field  below  the 
conductor.  The  result  is  to  crowd  the  flux  above  the  conductor 
and  to  reduce  the  flux  density  in  the  region  below  the  conductor. 
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It  will  be  found  that  a  force  acts  on  the  conductor,  trying  to 
push  the  conductor  down,  as  shown  by  the  arrow. 

It  is  convenient  to  think  of  this  phenomenon  as  due  to  the 
crowding  of  the  lines  on  one  side  of  the  conductor.  Magnetic 
lines  of  force  may  be  considered  as  acting  like  elastic  bands  under 
tension.  These  lines  alwa^'S  are  endeavoring  to  contract  so  as 
to  be  of  minimum  length.  The  tension  in  these  lines  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  conductor  is  tending  to  pull  it  down  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

If  the  current  in  the  ccmductor  be  reversed,  the  crowding  of 
the  lines  will  occur  below  the  conductor,  which  will  tend  to  move 
it  upward,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2Sl(d). 

The  operation  of  the  electric  motor  depends  upon  the  principle 
that  a  conductor  carr^nng  current  in  a  magnetic  field  t^^nds  to 
move  at  right  angles  to  the  field. 

210.  Force  Developed  by  Conductor  Canying  Current.— 
The  force  acting  on  a  conductor  in  a  magnetic  field  is  directly 
proportional  to  three  quantities:  the  strength  of  the  field,  the 
magnitude  of  the  current,  and  the  length  of  the  conductor  lying 
in  the  field.     The  force  in  dynes  is  given  by 

F  =  BZ//10d\Ties.  (106) 

where  B  is  the  flux  density  in  lines  per  sq.  cm.  or  gausses,  I  the 
active  length  of  the  conductor  in  centimeters  and  /  the  current  in 
amperes.  The  direction  of  the  field,  the  conductor,  and  the 
direction  of  the  force  are  all  mutually  perpendicular  to  one 
another. 

Example, — A  coil  consisting  of  20  turns  lies  with  its  plane  parallel  to  a 
magnetic  field  (8ce  Fig.  286),  the  flux  density  in  the  field  being  3,000  lines 
per  sq.  cm.  The  axial  length  of  the  coil  is  8  in.  The  current  i>er  con- 
ductor is  30  amp.  Determine  the  force  in  pounds  which  acts  on  each 
side  of  the  coil.     (See  arrows  in  Fig.  286a.) 

B  =  3,000 

/  =  8  X  2.54  =  20.32  cm. 

/  =  30 
Fi  =  3,000  X  20.32  X  30/10  =  182,900  dynes. 

As  there  are  20  turns 

F  =  20  X  182,900  =  3,658,000  dynes 
3,658,000/981  =  3,730  grams 

=  3.73  kg. 
3.73  X  2.201  =  8.23  lb.    Ans. 
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211.  Fleming's  Left-hand  Rule. — The  relation  }>ctw(!cn  the 
(lirct.'tion  of  u  magnetic  field,  the  diri-ction ' of  motion  of  a  con- 
ductor in  that  fiokl  and  the  cUrection  of  the  induced  electromotive 
force  is  given  by  P'leniing's  Right-hund  Hule. 

In  a  similar  maimer,  the  relation  between  the  direction  of  a 
magnetic  field,  the  direction  of  a  current  in  that  field  and  the 


lefi-hand  nilc. 


direction  of  the  resulting  motion  of  the  conductnr  can  be  deter- 
mined by  using  Fleming's  Left-hand  Rule. 

Fleming's  Left-hand  Rule: 

Point  the  forefinger  in  the  direction  of  the  field  or  flux,  the  middle 
finger  in  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  conihiclor,  and  the  thumb 
will  point  in  the  direction  in  which  the  conductor  lenrh  to  move. 
Thiw  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  282. 


.V 


lo)  Mot 


(li)  Uen 
—Motor  and  gpnorator  acti< 


Another  convenient  method  for  determining  the  above  relation 
is  to  make  use  of  the  fact  that  the  crowding  of  the  magnetic 
line»  behind  the  c<iii(luctor  tends  to  push  it  along.  It  is  necessary 
merely  to  sketch  the  main  fieki  and  the  Unes  about  the  conductor, 
as  shown   in   Fig-  28;i(fll.     It  is  evident  that  the  hnes  will  be 
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crowderf  at  tlip  riRht  of  the  conductor  so  that  the  direction  of 
motion  in  to  the  left. 

In  Fig,  283('/))  in  nhown  a  similar  condition  for  a  Kenerator. 
In  this  case  the  conductor,  as  a  Renerator,  movea  to  the  riKht. 
Hence  in  a  nenerator  the  conductor  mimt  move  agatnut  a  force 
tending  to  oppone  i\»  motion,  and  so  the  conductor  requirea  a 
driving  force  t«  keep  it  in  motion.  This  driving  force  is  supplied 
by  the  prime  mover  to  which  the  generator  is  connected. 

313.  Torque. — When  an  armature,  a  fly  wheel  or  any  other 
device  is  revolving  about  its  center,  a  tangential  force  is  neces8ar>' 
to  produce  and  maintain  rotation.  This  force;  may  be  developed 
within  the  machine  itself  as  in  a  motor  or  steam  engine,  or  it 
may  l)e  applied  to  a  driven  device  such  as  a  pulley,  a  shaft,  a 


F[0.  2K-t. — Tiiniiie  ilpvi-lnped  hy  a  hj-lt  iidd  hy  (team. 


generator,  the  driving  gears  on  the  wheels  of  a  street  car,  etc. 
Fig.  284,  The  total  effect  of  the  force  is  determined  not  only  by 
its  magniUtde.  but  also  by  its  nrm,  or  radial  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  pulley  or  gear  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force. 

The  product  of  this  force  and  its  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  axis  is  called  torque. 

Torque  may  also  he  considered  as  a  mechanical  couple  tending 
to  produce  rotation.  It  is  expressed  in  imits  of  force  and  dis- 
tance. 

In  the  Knglish  i*yHtcm,  torque  is  usually  expressed  in  pounds- 
feet.  fThin  <listinguiHhes  it  from  foot-pounds  which  represent 
ufirk. ) 

In  the  I'.g.s.  system  the  unit  of  torqut  is  the  dyne-centimeter 
(a  very  small  unit),  ami  in  the  metric  system  the  unit  is  the 
kilogram-meter. 
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Example.— \  belt  is  driving  a  3^in.  pulley  as  shown  in  Fig.  285.  The 
tension  in  the  tight  side  of  the  belt  is  90  lb.  and  that  in  the  loose  side  is  30 
lb.  Determine  the  torque  applied 
to  the  pulley. 

The  two  sides  of  the  belt  are 
acting  in  opposition  so  that  the 
net  pull  on  the  rim  of  the  pulley  is 

90  -  30  =  60  lb. 

This  force  is  acting  18  in.  or 
1.5  ft.   from    the    center    of    the 

pulley.    Therefore  the  torque 

T  =  60  X    1.5   =90  Ib.-ft.     Ans, 


90  Lb, 

Fig.  285. — Example  of  torque  produced 
upon  a  pulley  by  a  belt. 


213.  Torque  Developed  by 
a  Motor. — Fig.  286  (a)  shows 

a  coil  of  a  single  turn,  whose  plane  lies  parallel  to  a  magnetic  field. 
Current  flows  into  the  paper  in  the  left-hand  side  of  the  coil  and 
out  of  the  paper  in  the  right-hand  side  of  the  coil.  Therefore, 
the  left-hand  conductor  tends  to  move  downward  with  a  force 
Fi  and  the  right-hand  conductor  tends  to  move  upwaid  with  a 


'      >:V-^       ■ . 
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Fig.  286. — Torque  developed  at  different  positions  of  a  coil. 

force  F2.  These  two  forces  tend  to  rotate  the  coil  about  its  axis. 
Both  act  to  turn  it  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction  and  so 
develop  a  torque.  As  the  current  in  each  of  these  conductors  is 
the  same  and  they  lie  in  magnetic  fields  of  the  same  strength,  force 
^1  =  F2.  In  (a)  the  coil  is  in  the  position  of  maximum  torque 
because  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  coil  axis  to  the  forces 
acting  is  a  maxinuim. 

When  the  coil  reaches  the  position  (6)  neither  conductor  can 
move  any  farther  without  the  coil  itself  spreading.     This  is  a 
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positicmof  zero  torque  because  tbeperpendiculu-distui re  from  the 
coil  axis  to  the  forces  is  wro. 

If,  however,  the  current  in  the  coil  be  revereed  wfaai  the  coil 
reaches  position  (b)  and  the  co<l  be  carried  sli^tlr  be^-ond  the 


Fni.  JhT.— Terqup  devrldjipd  hj-  h*li  rnndunnn- 

(lead  center,  as  shnwTi  in  ir),  a  torque  is  (ieveloped  which  still 
tends  to  turn  the  <■(«!  in  the  rounler-c  look  wise  direction. 

To  develop  a  cunlinuous  t-orque  in  a  motor,  the  current  in 
each  coil  on  thi:-  armature  must  be  reversed  just  as  it  is  passing 
thn>u)Eh  the  neutral  plane  or  plane  of  zero  torque  and  a  commu- 
ta/zw  ifi  thrrffnrt'  necessary.    T\vw  w  anaVjmwos  to  using  a  eom- 
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mutator  in  connection  with  a  generator  in  order  that  the  current 
delivered  to  the  external  circuit  may  be  uni-directional. 

A  single-coil  motor,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  286,  would  be  im- 
practicable as  it  has  dead  centers  and  the  torque  which  it  de- 
velops is  pulsating.  A  two-coil  armature  would  eliminate  the 
dead  centers,  but  the  torque  developed  would  still  be  more  or 
less  pulsating  in  character. 

The  best  conditions  are  obtained  when  a  large  number  of  coils 
is  used,  just  as  in  the  armature  of  a  generator.  In  fact  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  construction  of  a  motor  armature  and  a 
generator  armature.  In  Fig.  287  (a)  an  armature  and  a  field  arc 
shown  for  a  2-pole  machine  and  the  torque  developed  by  each 
individual  conductor  is  indicated.  Fig.  287  (6)  shows  an  arma- 
ture and  a  field  for  a  4-pole  machine.  The  direction  of  the 
torque  developed  by  each  belt  of  conductors  is  indicated  by  the 
arrow  at  that  belt. 

In  armatures  of  this  type  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  coils  is  undergoing  commutation  at  any  one  instant. 
Therefore,  the  variation  in  the  number  of  active  conductors  is  so 
slight  that  the  torque  developed  is  substantially  constant,  for 
constant  values  of  armature  current  and  main  flux. 

From  equation  (106),  the  torque  developed  by  any  armature 
can  be  shown  to  be 

T  =  K't  ZI^  (107) 

where  A''/  =  a  constant  of  proportionality,  involving  the  diam- 
eter of  the  armature,  the  parallel  paths  through 
the  armature,  the  choice  of  units,  etc. 

Z  =  number  of  conductors  on  the  surface  of  the  arma- 
ture. 

I     =  current  supplied  to  the  armature,  in  amperes. 

^    =  flux  from  one  north  pole  entering  the  armature. 

For  any  particular  machine  Z  is  a  fixed  quantity,  so  that  the 
torque 

T  =  Kil^  (108) 

where  Kt  is  a  new  constant  of  proportionality. 

That  is,  in  a  given  motor,  the  torque  is  proportional  to  the 
armature  current  and  to  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field. 

This  is  a  very  important  relation  to  keep  in  mind,  for  by  its 
use  the  variation  of  torque  with  load  in  the  various  types  of  motors 
can  be  readily  determined. 
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It  miisi;  rj^  rMn''rri^<*iT«^  that  th«  torqin^  eTpreaseii  by  ihe  above 
*^(naf.ioiis  lit  thft  pntirp  \rat\Mf.  fi*^veIop"?<l  by  the  armamre.  The 
u^'fiiA  availablf^  ftC  the  pulley  will  be  jlizhcly  \ese  than  this,  due 
Ut  the  U/rt\*if:  lont  in  overf^omiog  frictioii  and  in  supplying  the 
irf>n  Irjmefl  of  thn  armature. 

211.  Coooter  Bectromottre  Force. — The  resistance  of  the 
sirnatiire  of  a  Kvhp..  1  lO-volt  motor  a  about  0.05  ohm.  If  this 
annatiir*;  were  eonnerteri  directly  acHMB  llO-volt  mains,  the  cur- 
rent, by  Ohm's  Law.  woul'l  be 

Thifl  value  of  njrrent  i.^  not  only  excessive  but  unreasonable, 
especially   whoi    one   considers 
that  the  rated  current  of  such  a 
motor  i&  in    the   nei^borhood 
^  cf'tf?    *•'  ^  amp.     When  a   motor  is 
'  -^  in  operation,  the  current  through 

the  armature  ie  endently  not  de- 
termined by  its  ohmic  resistance 
alone. 

The  armature  of  a  motor  is  in 
every  way  similar  to  that  of  a 
generator.  The  conductors  on 
itH  surface,  in  addition  to  carrying 
current  and  so  developing  torque, 
arc  cutting  flux.  Therefore, 
they  mml  be;  KoneratiriK  Jin  electromotive  force. 

If  the  rittht-haiid  rule  bt;  applied  to  determine  the  direction  of 
this  electromotive  force  (aee  Fig.  288),  it  will  be  found  that  it  b 
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alwajrs  in  opposition  to  the  current.  That  is,  it  opposes  the  cur- 
rent entering  the  armature.  This  induced  emf.  is  called  the 
counter  electromotive  force  or  back  electromotive  force.  As  the 
counter  electromotive  force  opposes  the  current  it  must  also  oppose 
the  line  voltage.  Therefore,  the  net  electromotive  force  acting 
in  the  armature  circuit  is  the  difference  of  the  line  voltage  and 
the  back  electromotive  force.  Let  V  equal  the  line  voltage  and 
E  the  back  electromotive  force.  The  net  voltage  acting  in  the 
armature  circuit  is 

V  -  E 

The  armature  current  follows  Ohm's  Law  and  is 

V  —  E 
1'^=       u  (109) 

where  Ra  is  the  armature  resistance. 

This  equation  may  be  transposed  and  written 

E  =  V  -  laRa  (110) 

This  should  be  compared  with  equation  (104),  page  293,' which 
is  the  similar  equation  for  a  generator. 

In  a  generator  the  induced  emf.  is  equal  to  the  terminal  voltage 
plus  the  armature  resistance  drop.  In  a  motor  the  induced 
emf.  is  equal  to  the  terminal  voltage  minus  the  armature  re- 
sistance drop.  The  counter  electromotive  force  must  always 
be  less  than  the  terminal  or  impressed  voltage  if  current  is  to 
flow  into  the  armature  at  the  positive  terminal. 

Example, — Determine  the  back  electromotive  force  of  a  10-hp.  motor 
when  the  terminal  voltage  is  110  volts  and  its  armature  is  taking  90  amp. 
The  armature  resistance  is  0.05  ohm. 

^  =  110  -  (90  X  0.05)  =  110  -  4.5  =  105.5  volts.     Ana. 

An  interesting  experiment  for  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  counter  electromotive  force  is  shown  in  Fig.  289.  A  lamp  bank 
is  connected  in  series  with  the  armature  of  a  shunt  motor. 
First  close  switch  S^  which  closes  the  field  circuit.  Then  close 
/Si.  At  the  instant  of  closing  Si  the  lamps  will  burn  brightly, 
being  practically  up  to  candle-power.  As  the  armature  speeds 
up,  these  lamps  will  become  dimmer  and  dimmer,  showing  that 
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the  armature  is  generating  a  counter  electromotive  force  which 
oppases  the  line  voltage  and  so  leaves  less  voltage  for  the  lamps. 
When  the  armature  is  up  to  speed,  the  lamps  will  be  very  dim. 
If,  however,  the  field  switch  S2  now  be  opened,  the  flux  and,  there- 
fore, the  counter  electromotive  force  will  be  immediately  reduced 
to  zero  practically,  which  will  be  shown  by  the  lamps  again 
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Fig.  289. — Domonstratiou  of  counter  electromotive  force. 

coming  up  to  full  candle-power.  (In  practice  when  a  motor  is 
in  operation,  the  field  circuit  should  not  be  opened  under  any 
conditions  whatsoever.) 

Equation  (101),  page  258,  for  the  induced  electromotive  force 
in  a  generator  will  obviously  apply  to  a  motor.  That  is,  the 
counter  electromotive  force 

E  =  — ^,.«  volts 
p  10^ 

where  0  is  the  total  flux  entering  the  armature  from  one  north 
pole,  8  the  speed  of  the  armature  in  revolutions  per  second, 
P  the  number  of  poles,  Z  the  number  of  conductors  on  the  surface 
of  the  armature,  and  p  the  parallel  paths  through  the  armature. 
As  Z,  P,  Pf  and  10~*  are  all  constant  for  any  given  motor, 
the  counter  electromotive  force  becomes 

E  =  Ki(t>S 

which  is  identical  with  equation  (102),  page  259,  S  being  given 
in  R.  P.  M. 
Solving  for  speed 

N  =  A'  ^  (111) 

wh(»re 

K  =  I//V1 
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S  -=  K 


(112) 


The  speed  of  a  motor  is  directly  proportional  to  the  counter 
electromotive  force  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  field. 

Substituting  for  E  in  (111)  its  value  given  in  (110),  the  speed 
becomes 

V  -   laRa 

This  is  a  very  important  equation  for  it  shows  the  law  of  speed 
variation  of  a  motor  with  changes  of  load. 

Example. — A  certain  motor  has  an  armature  resistance  of  0.1  ohm. 
VVlien  connected  across  110- volt  mains  and  taking  20  amp.  its  speed 
is  1,200  r.p.ni.  What  is  its  speed  when  taking  50  amp.  from  these  same 
mains,  with  the  field  increased  10  per  cent.? 

Applying  (112) 


.S, 

A 

110-50X0.1        105 

02                       02     _  105 

01 

*S'i 

A 

110  -20X0.1       168        02 

01                                  01 

.Si  =  1,200 

lOS 

Tliercforc : 
But 

.S2  =  1,200  jQ^  .  ^^ 

02    =    1.10    01 

Therefore : 

.S2    = 

^'^^^II!8i:iS;0i  =  i'^««^-'-"- 

J?^ 

216.  Armature  Reaction  and  Brush  Position  in  a  Motor. — 

Fig.  290(a)  shows  a  motor  armature  carrjdng  current.  Due 
to  the  armature  ampere-turns,  a  mmf.  Fa  is  produced  in  the 
armature,  and  the  direction  of  flux  produced  by  this  mmf.  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  polar  axis.  Fig.  290(6)  shows  the  vectors 
repr(»senting  the  magnitudes  and  directions  of  the  armature  mmf. 
Fa  and  the  field  mmf.  F,  By  adding  these  two  vectorially, 
the  resultant  mmf.  Fo  is  obtained.  The  total  flux  produced  by 
Fo  is  distorted  as  shown  in  Fig.  290(c).  It  will  be  noted  that  (1) 
the  flux  has  been  crowded  into  the  leading  pole  tips,  and  (2) 
the  neutral  piano  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  field  has 
moved  backward.  Therefore  in  a  motor  it  is  necessary  to  move 
the  brushes  backward  with ,  increase  of  load,  whereas  in  a 
generator  they  are  moved  forward.     Were  it  not  for  the  electro- 
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tnolivc  force  or  self  induction  (see  Par.  195),  the  brush  axis 
would  coincide  with  the  neutral  plane.  Due,  however,  to  the 
necessity  of  counteracting  this  last  electromotive  force,  the  brushes 
arc  get  ahead  of  this  load  neutral  plane,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  290(c). 
That  is,  in  both  the  motor  and  the  generator  it  is  nec^s&ry 
Ft 


(e)  \> 

Fii!.  2011. — Armature  rearl 


itml  rinne 


^euim  Plane 


to  set  the  brushes  ahead  of  the  load  neutral  plane  in  order  to 
counteract  this  electromotive  force  of  self  induction.  In  the 
case  of  the  motor  they  will  be  nearer  the  geometrical  neutral 
than  they  are  in  the  case  of  the  generator. 

This  backward  movement  of  the  brushes  is  accompanied  by  a 
tlemagnetizing  action  of  the  armature  upon  the  field,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  290(d),   where  F'ji  is  the  demagnetizing  comptment  of 
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Fa'  Therefore,  as  the  load  is  increased  on  a  motor  the  armature 
reaction  tends  to  increase  the  motor  speed.  In  fact  instances 
have  been  known  where  motors  with  short  air  gaps  (producing 
high  armature  reaction)  have  run  away  when  the  load  was  applied. 
Fig.  291  shows  the  armature  conductors  carrjdng  current 
and  passing  under  successive  north  and  south  poles.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  armature  reaction  Fa  in  the  first  inter-polar 
space  is  upwaid.  (See  Fig.  243.)  Therefore,  if  a  commutating 
pole  is  to  be  used  it  must  be  a  north  pole,  in  order  to  oppose  this 
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Fig.  291, — Relation  of  com  mutating  poles  to  main  poles  in  a  motor. 

magnetomotive  force  of  the  armature  by  tending  to  send  a 
flux  down  into  the  armature.  F'a  must  then  be  opposed  by  a 
south  pole.  Therefore  in  a  motor,  the  relation  of  main  poles  and 
commutating  poles,  in  the  direction  of  rotation,  is  Nn  Ss,  or 
opposite  to  the  corresponding  relation  for  a  generator.  (See 
Fig.  261,  page  287.) 

The  polarity  of  the  interpoles  should  be  carefully  investigated 
with  a  compass,  if  a  motor  happens  to  be  sparking  badly  from 
some  unknown  cause,  as  the  sparking  may  be  due  to  their  being 
incorrectly  connected. 

216.  The  Shunt  Motor. — The  shunt  motor  is  connected  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  shunt  generator,  that  is,  its  field  is  connected 
directly  across  the  line  in  parallel  with  the  armature. 

A  &eldj;heostat_is  usually  connected  in  series  with  the  field. 

If  load  is  appTied  to  any  motor  it  immediately  trTT3s  toi^  slow 
down.  In  the  case  of  the  shunt  motor  this  decrease  of  speed 
lowers  the  back  electromotive  force,  as  the  flux  remains  substan- 
tially constant.  If  the  back  electromotive  force  is  decreased, 
more  current  flows  into  the  armature  (see  equation  109,  page 
317).  This  continues  until  the  increased  armature  current  pro- 
duces sufficient  torque  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  increased  load. 

The  suitability  of  a  motor  for  any  particular  duty  is  determined 
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almost  entirely  by  two  factora,  the  7ariation  of  its  tarqae  with 
load  and  the  variation  of  ita  speed  with  load. 

In  the  .ihunt  motor  the  flux  la  aubatantially  conatant.  There- 
fore from  equation  (108).  the  torque  will  vary  almoBt  directly 
with  the  armatiire  current.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  292,  when  the 
annatiiFR  current  ia  30  amp.  the  motor  develops  40  lb.-ft. 
torque,  and  when  the  current  ia  60  amp.  the  motor  develops 
80  lb.-ft.  torque.  That  ia.  when  the  current  doubles  the  torqae 
doubles. 
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The  "peed  of  a  motor  varies  acconling  to  equation  1 1 12) ,  where 

.,.^  >-/•«• 

In  rhe  i^awe  of  the  shimt  motor.  K,  V.  R^.  and  «  are  all  aub- 
ittAntiaily  iTonst.int.  Therefore,  the  only  variable  is  f..  Aa  the 
load  on  the  motor  tni-rpasws.  /^  increases  and  the  numerator  irf 
this  tH^iiafion  derreai«*H.  Aaanilethedenominatorchangesonlya 
:»mall  amount .  The  spewl  of  the  motor  will  then  drop  with  iacrease 
of  load,  an  -hown  in  Fie.  2S3.  .is  IJta  in  ordinarily  from  2  to  6 
p(-r  <vrir.  of  1'.  thepernenrat^edropin  speeil  of  the  motor  is  of  this 
fipler  of  maienitiid"*.  For  fhis  reason  the  shunt  motor  is  eon- 
•^idered  a  con.'tant  .-p^-eil  motor,  even  thouiih  its  speed  does  drop 
ili^hrly  with  incr'^Ht:  of  load. 
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Owing  to  armature  reaction,  *  ordinarily  derrcases  slightly 
with  increase  of  load  and  this  tends  to  maintain  the  speed  con- 
stant. Occasionally  the  armature  reaction  ia  sufficiently  great 
to  give  a  rising  speed  characteristic  with  increase  of  load. 

Speed  Regulaiion. — The  speed  regulation  of  a  shunt  motor  is 
almost  identical  with  the  voltage  regulation  of  a  shunt  generator. 
It  is  defined  in  the  A.  1.  E,  E.  Standardization  rules  as  being  the 
difference  in  the  no-load  and  the  rated-Ioad  speed  divided  by 
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the  no-load  speed.     That  is,  in  Fig.  293,  the  percentage  speed 
regulation  is 


Exam/iU. — The  speed  of  a  shunt  iiiutor  follti  fruni   1,100  r.p.m.  at  no 
load  to  1.050  r.p.m.  at  rated  load.     What  u  ita  percentage  speed  regulation? 


Kfigulation  - 


■■_•"  100- 4.54  p, 


The  speed  regulation  is  a  measure  of  a  motor's  ability  to  main- 
_tain  its  speed  when  load  is  applied. 

Fig.  293  shows  the  three  essential  characteristics  of  a  shunt 
motor,  the  torque,  the  speed,  and  the  efficiency,  each  plotted 
against  current.     The  effect  of  the  machine  losses  upon  the  effi- 
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ciency  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  shunt  motor  has  a  definite  no-load  speed.  Therefore 
it  does  not  run  away  when  the  load  is  removed,  provided  the  field 
circuit  remains  intact. 

Shunt  motors  are  used  where  a  substantially  constant  speed  is 
required,  as  in  machine  shop  drives,  spinning  frames,  blowers,  etc. 
There  is  an  erroneous  impression  that  shunt  motors  have  a 
low  starting  torque  and  therefore  should  not  be  started  iinder 
load.  Starting  boxes  are  usually  designed  to  allow  125  per  cent, 
of  full-load  current  to  flow  through  the  armature  on  the  first 
notch.  Therefore,  the  motor  develops  125  per  cent,  of  full-load 
torque  at  starting.  By  decreasing  the  starting  resistance,  the 
motor  could  l>e  made  to  develop  150  per  cent,  of  full-load  torque 
without  trouble. 

217.  The  Series  Motor. — In  the  series  motor  the  field  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  the  armature,  as  shown  in  Fig.  294.     The 

field  has  comparatively  few  turns  of 
wire  and  this  wire  must  be  of  suf- 
ficient cross-section  to  carry  the  rated 
armature  current  of  the  motor. 

In  the  series  motor  the  fiux,  ^,  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  armature  cur- 
rent. If  the  iron  of  the  motor  is 
operated  at  moderate  saturation,  the 
flux  will  be  almost  directly  proportional  tftv  the  armature 
current.     Therefore,  in  the  expression  for  torqud, 

T  =  KJ4> 

if  4>  is  assumed  to  be  proportional  to  /,  the  expression  becomes 

T  =  K'tP  (113) 

when  K't  is  a  constant. 

The  torque  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  armature  cur- 
rent, as  shown  in  Fig.  292.  When  the  current  is  30  amp.  the 
torque  is  20  Ib.-f  t. ;  at  60  amp.  the  torque  is  80  Ib.-f  t.  That  is, 
the  doubling  of  the  armature  current  results  in  the  quadrupling 
of  the  torque.  It  will  be  noted  that  as  the  current  increases 
above  60  amp.,  the  torque  rises  very  rapidly.  This  charac- 
teristic of  the  series  motor  makes  its  use  desirable  where  large 
increases  of  torque  are  desired  with  moderate  increases  in  cur- 


Fio.  294,— Connections   of   a 
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rent.  In  practice,  saturation  and  armature  reaction  both  tend 
to  prevent  the  torque  increasing  as  rapidly  as  the  square  of  the 
current. 

When  equation  (112)  is  applied  to  the  series  motor,  the  speed 

S  ^  K  -~  ^°^^-°-+  *•)  (114) 

where  /C  is  a  constant,  V  the  terminal  voltage,  la  the  motor  cur- 
rent, Ra  the  armature  resistance  including  brushes,  R»  the  series 
field  resistance  and  <t>  the  flux  entering  the  armature  from  a 
north  pole.  Km,  the  resistance  of  the  series  field,  is  now  added  to 
the  armature  resistance  ih  order  to  obtain  the  total  motor  resist- 
ance.    Both  la  and  0  vary  with  the  load. 

As  the  load  increases,  the  voltage  drop  in  the  field  resistance 
and  the  armature  resistance  increases  because  this  voltage  drop  is 
proportional  to  the  current.  Therefore,  the  back  emf.  becomes 
less,  which  causes  the  motor  to  nm  more  slowly,  although  this 
effect  is  only  of  the  magnitude  of  a  few  per  cent.  The  flux 
4>y  however,  increases  almost  directly  with  the  load.  Therefore 
the  speed  must  drop,  in  order  that  the  back  emf.  be  of  the  proper 
value,  which  is  usually  a  few  per  cent,  less  than  the  terminal 
voltage.  Both  effects  tend  to  slow  down  the  motor.  The  re- 
sistance drop  is  ordinarily  from  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  terminal 
voltage  V  so  its  effect  on  the  speed  is  only  of  this  magnitude. 
The  speed  is,  however,  inversely  proportional  to  the  flux  4>  and  a 
given  percentage  change  in  <t>  produces  the  same  percentage 
change  in  the  speed. 

When  the  load  is  decreased,  the  flux  4>  correspondingly  decreases 
and  the  armature  must  speed  up  in  order  to  develop  the  required 
back  emf.  If  the  load  be  removed  altogether,  <t>  becomes  ex- 
tremely small,  resulting  in  a  very  high  speed.  It  is  dangerous 
to  remove  the  load  from  series  motors,  as  their  armatures  are 
almost  certain  to  reach  speeds  where  centrifugal  action  will 
wreck  them. 

Fig.  295  shows  the  characteristic  curves  of  a  series  motor 
plotted  with  current  as  abscissae.  The  torque  curve  concaves 
upward  for  the  reasons  which  have  just  been  stated.  The  speed 
is  practically  inversely  as  the  current,  that  is,  at  large  values 
of  current  the  speed  is  low  and  at  small  values  of  current  the 
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Hpeed  10  high.  The  characteristics  cannot  be  determined  for 
small  values  of  current  because  the  speed  becomes  dangerously 
high. 

The  efficiency  increases  rapidly  at  first,  reaches  a  maximum 
at  about  half  load  and  then  decreases.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  atjight  loads  the  friction  and  iron  lowes  are  large  as  com- 
pareil  with  the  load.  The  effect  of  these  becomes  less  as  the  load 
increases.  The  field  and  armature  loss  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  current  (/'/?),  so  that  these  losses  incerase  rapidly  with  the 
load.     The  maximum  efficiency  occurs  when  the  friction  and  iron 


Current 
Kio.  295. — Typical  scrioa  motor  characteristics. 

l()K8oi4  aro  practically  equal  to  the  copper  losses.  These  curves 
should  be  carefully  compared  with  the  corresponding  character- 
istic curves  of  the  shunt  motor,  Fig.  293. 

Series  motors  are  used  for  work  which  demands  large  starting 
torque,  such  as  street  cars,  locomotives,  cranes,  etc.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  large  starting  torque,  there  is  another  character- 
istic of  series  motors  which  makes  them  especially  desirable  for 
traction  purposes.  Assume  that  a  shunt  motor  is  used  to 
drive  a  street  car.  When  the  ear  ascends  a  grade,  the  shunt 
motor  maintains  the  speeii  of  the  car  at  approximately  the 
same  value  that  it  has  when  the  car  is  running  on  level  ground. 
The  motor  therefore  tends  to  take  an  excessive  current.  A 
series   motor,   on    the  other   hand,  automatically  slows  down 
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If  tltM^-for*-  'i'-v*-['i{»-  Ki'rf'r  tflrriofr  At  fpfirjwti  fftfid.  The 
<ir'ip  ir>  !<[)';^i  ftllr/w*  tti^  tt^jVit  Vi  'Vvielop  &  Earv*  torqoe  with  but 
a  mrxif^raU:  JnfT«-ai>^  '/  [f^vfT.  Henrtt.  a  -^rwa  motor  could  be 
jtrnalW  than  a  ]>hurit  motor  opcracmg  imder  the  aame 
Ron<JilMJfti>. 

nii^n  the  chan<nerMti<^  <rf  railwav  niotoR  are  plotted,  the 
imr/*»  ivrfer  to  th^  output  al  the  traek  and  not  at  the  motorshaft. 
FJK.  2f,ff>  t^vmt  such  characteri^ica  for  a  oOO-volt.  -lO-bp..  Gen- 
frral  f^f:<^ric  railway  motf^r.  It  will  Ije  noted  that  tractive  effort 
ti)  plotlf^i  rathf^  than  torrjue.  Thp  i<peed  of  the  car  in  miles  per 
hour  is  fpvdt  rather  than  the  r.p.m.  of  the  motor  armature. 
Th«»e  cun-*r»  differ  from  the  cunes  of  torque  and  r.p.m. 
respectively  by  a  coniftant  quantity,  detennined  by  the  gear  ratio 
and  by  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheeU.  The  efficiency  cur^-e 
i»  al«)  the  efficiency  at  (he  raik.  These  cur\-es  resemble  closely 
the  characlerietic  curves  of  Fig.  295.  Fig.  297  shows  a  tj'pi'^al 
railway  motor  with  half  of  the  ca.<qng  lowered. 

218.  The  Conqwnnd  Motot. — A  shunt  motor  may  have  an 
additional  tterieff  winding  in  the  <iame  manner  as  a  shunt  gener- 
ator. This  winding  may  be 
connected  so  that  it  aids  the 
shunt  winding,  in  which  case 
the  motor  is  said  to  be  cumulat- 
ive compound;  or  the  series 
winding  may  oppose  the  shunt 
winding,  in  which  case  the  motor 
issaid  to  be  differential  compound. 
The  characteristics  of  the 
cumulative  compound  motor 
are  a  combination  of  the  shunt 
Torque  and  speed  chnr-  and  series  characteristics.  As 
acteriBti™  of  shunt  and  compound  theloadisapplicd  theseries  tums 
motors.  ,1        ft  ■  .1 

mcrease   the   flux,   causmg    the 

torque  for  any  given  current  to  be  greater  than  it  would  be  for 
the  simple  shunt  motor.  On  the  other  hand,  this  increase  of 
flux  causes  the  speed  to  decrease  more  rapidly  than  it  does  in 
the  shunt  motor.  These  characteristics  are  shown  in  Fig.  298. 
The  cnniiiliitive  compound  motor  develops  a  high  torque  with 
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sudden  increase  of  load.  It  also  has  a  definite  no-load' speed,  so 
does  not  run  away  when  the  load  is  removed. 

Its  field  of  application  lies  principally  in  driving  machines 
which  are  subject  to  sudden  applications  of  heavy  load,  such  as 
occur  in  rolling  mills,  shears,  punches,  etc.  This  type  of  motor 
is  used  also  where  a  large  starting  torque  is  desirable  but  where 
a  straight  series  motor  cannot  be  conveniently  used.  Cranes 
and  elevators  are  representative  of  such  loads.  In  elevators 
the  series  turns  are  usually  short-circuited  when  the  motor 
reaches  speed. 

In  the  differential  compound  motor,  the  series  field  opposes 
the  shunt  field  so  that  the  flux  is  decreased  as  the  load  is  applied. 
This  results  in  the  speed  remaining  substantially  constant  or 
even  increasing  with  increase  of  load.  This  speed  characteristic 
is  obtained  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  rate  at  which 
the  torque  increases  with  load.  Such  motors  are  used  where  a 
very  constant  speed  is  desired.  Because  of  the  substantially 
constant  speed  of  the  shunt  motor  there  is  little  occasion  to  use  the 
differential  motor.  In  starting  a  differential  compound  motor 
the  series  field  should  be  short-circuited,  as  the  large  starting 
current  passing  through  the  series  field  may  be  sufiiciently  large 
to  overbalance  the  shunt  field  ampere-turns  and  cause  the  motor 
to  start  in  the  wrong  direction.  Typical  torque  and  speed 
curves  of  the  differential  compound  motor  arc  also  shown  in 
Fig.  298. 

To  reverse  the  direction  of  rotation  in  any  motor,  either  the 
armature  alone  or  the  field  alone  must  be  reversed.  If  both  are 
reversed  the  direction  of  rotation  remains  imchanged.  There- 
fore, in  so  far  as  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  motor  is  concerned, 
it  is  immaterial  which  line  is  positive. 

219.  Motor  Starters. — It  was  shown  in  Par.  214  that  if  a 
10-hp.,    110- volt    motor  were    connected    directly  across  110- 

volt  mains,  the  resulting  current  would  be  ^  .^^  or  2,200  amp. 

Such  a  current  would  not  be  permissible  under  commercial  con- 
ditions. Hence,  resistance  should  be  connected  in  series  with 
the  motor  armature  when  starting.  This  resistance  may  l)e  grad- 
ually cut  out  as  the  armature  comes  up  to  speed, and  develops  a 
back  electromotive  force. 
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Piff.  2JM)  shows  fht»  iir#»  ot  i\  simple  reflistance  R  for  startinic 
a  motor.     It.  will  U*  not^i  that,  rhis  refliatance  la  in  the  nrmnlurr 

•  irruit  ;md  rhat  rhe  tield  ia  (*oDiieete€i 

•  iirectlv  :irT068  rhe  line  .*uid  outside 
rhe  resiatanco.  If  the  tield  were  fon- 
nected  :irrnm  the  :irmaturp  terminals, 
puttinic  rhe  resiatancc  R  in  series 
with  the  whole  motor,  there  woiiiii 
\^e>  little  or  no  voltaii^  .across  rhe  tieki 

K,.,   jfl«--R^,»t«n..i.  n^  tor    .^^  ^tArtini^.     Tliere    would    i)e    little 

torque    lievelopetl    iind    <iifl5cuitv  :n 
start  in  (c  would   l>e  t»xperiencetl. 

Piff,  iiOO  shows  a  :^point  starter.  Tliia  does  not  differ  :*im- 
dament-ally  from  rhe  I'onneftiona  -^hown  in  Fig;.  299.  <)ne  iine 
oonnerts  directly  to  :m  :irmatnre  iind  a  tield  rermin&l  ried  ^iy 
j^ether.  It  makes  no  connection  whatever  with  rhe  startins;  i)ox. 
The  other  line  t^oes  ro  rhe  line  rerminai  of  the  startini^  ^x»x 
which  i.^  connected  directly  ro  rhe  startinn^  arm.  The  startini; 
arm  moves  over  I'ontacts  set  in  rhe  slate  front  of  the  starrini; 
i>ox.  These  ^^r>ntacts  connect  with  taps  iliatribiited  aloni^  rhe 
startina:  resistiaice.  Tlie  armature  rerminai  of  the  .startini;  tjox. 
which  is  the  ni^bt-hand  »*nd  of  rhe  starting  iTsist4Ui(*e,  is  con- 
nected ro  rhe  other  armature  rernunal  of  the  motor.  The  tieki 
••onnection  in  ^he  >itartins^  Ikix  is  i-onnected  from  rhe  tint  starrint: 
i-ontact.  rhroiiiirh  rhe  hokl-up  maipiet.  ro  rhe  field  terminal  of  :hf 
\y\x.  Tins  lieid  rermmal  i.s  .-onn**cTeil  directly  ro  rhe  other  rf*r- 
minal  of  rhe  <;hunt  rieid. 

Wljen  -he  -^rtiptini;  arm  mak«-s  i^onnecrion  with  rhe  first  ifintaft. 
rhe  iiejrl  i?  n\U  'iirectlv  aiTass  rhe  !ine  :uid  at  rhe  same  rime  ail 
?he  Starr  in  i(  resist  juice  us  in  series  with  the  armature.  .\i>  rhis 
arm  i«  mov^fl  rlie  <irarTini(  i-esistoni-e  is  i^raduaily  out  out.  Wlien 
■  hp  irm  reai'hes  he  ninnmi;  ofisition.  rhe  :^arting  restisTaQi*^  \i> 
.dl  ^At  out  and.  '41  insiire  sfyoii  'ontact.  rhe  line  and  ormatim* 
i*ondi|ctorR  M-POiienrlv  are  •onnecreri  ■  Iirectlv  '')v  a  Iaminiire«t 
<*opper  hnish.  shown  in  F{«.  M)i\.  The  netd  «'TUTent  now  i\t^\» 
t>ack  ^hroiiKh  *he  -irartini!  iTsarance.  Tins  resist ance  is  :hj  low 
fvimparrti  witli  *he  :*psi.<tance  .11  'he  rieitl  itself  rhat  it  ^uis  nu 
matHrial  »'tT#*cr  ipon  'he  value  ii  he  ieid  'Tinr^nr,  A  r^pnnfr 
tendJi   to   pull    rhe  starring  arm  "larK  '41  rhe  sTar*init  niisinnn. 
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^Slien  the  arm  reaches  the  ruDning  position,  it  is  held  against  the 
acti<Mi  of  Ibis  spriag  by  a  soft-iron  magnet  (hold-up  magnet). 
connected  in  series  nith  the  shunt  field.  (A  soft-iron  armature  is 
oftoi  attached  to  the  starting  arm  as  shown  in  the  figure.)  If 
for  any  reason  the  line  is  without  voltage,  the  starting  arm  will 


—Three-point  ati 


Spring  back  to  the  starting  position.  Otherwise,  if  the  voltage 
again  came  on  the  line  after  a  temporary  shut-tlown,  the  station- 
ary motor  armature  would  l>e  thrown  directly  across  the  line  and 
a  short-<^ircuit  would  result. 

The  advantage  of  connecting  the  hold-up  coil  in  series  with  the 
field  is  that,  should  the  field  circuit  become  opened,  the  arm 
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MRErr  rr-ftftf_vr> 


^rinea  liark  to  tbe  ^UkTiiiiK  poacioD  and  w  fKcrmte  the  moUa 
running  awsy. 

The  3-pomI  ±^&ruiie  box  r&imot  be  used  to  adTsntagp  opan 
variable  speed  aitnor^  hnvme  field  eonrrti  Sik4l  motor?  fre- 
quently have  &  5peed  vaii&tioD  of  five  to  <Kte.  This  results  in 
the  field  cuiretii  h£\~iiie  &pproxiin&tely  thi<  s&me  rangp.     Hie 


Fib.  It'll . — I'oDnFTtiotv  for  a  4-paiDl  »tariinc  hoa. 
hr>ld-up  mapnet  may  Ite  loo  strong,  therefore,  ai  the  fa^^r  values 
of  field  rum-tii  and  too  weak  at  the  lower  values.  To  obviat* 
this  diffiniliy  a  4-point  U>\  is  uwhI.  Fig.  301.  It  is  nmilar  to 
the  l)ox  sh(.«ii  ill  Fip.  30(1.  r-xrept  thai  the  hold-up  cral  if  of  high 
resisHaiu-e  and  i-  (•(iimeeled  direclly  arroDf  the  line.  The  fflily 
diffen-ncY-  in  the  c-oniici'iimi  is  th«t  the  "line  terminal"  must  l>e 
coiiiiti-1  i>d  lo  ihf  side  of  the  line  which  nins  directly  to  the  com> 
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nion  armature  and  field  terminals.  When  the  voltage  leaves 
the  line,  the  hold-up  coil  becomes  dead  and  allows  the  arm  to 
spring  back  to  the  starting  position. 

Sometimes  the  field  resistance  is  contained  within  the  starting 
box.     The  box  then  has  two  arms,  as  shown  in  Fig.  302.     The 


Fiu.  302. — WcatiiishoLUe  Blartinjt  and  epccd  adiustinK  rheostat, 
shorter  arm  is  pushed  up  by  the  longer  arm  and  cuts  out  the 
armature  resistance  in  the  ordinary  mamior.  During  the  starting 
period  the  field  rheostat  is  short-circuited  by  the  finger  5,  Fig. 
302.  When  the  starting  resistance  is  all  cut  out,  the  shorter 
arm  is  held  by  the  magnet  and  the  short  circuit  of  the  field  re- 
sistance ia  removed  by  this  arm  pushing  iS  to  the  right.  The 
longer  arm,  which  lias  no  spring,  inserts  resistance  into  the  field 
circuit  when  moveil  backward.  When  the  voltage  goes  off,  the 
shorter  arm  springs  hack  earrjing  the  longer  one  with  it. 


%%! 
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In  KU/f>fMtif  a  mot/^.  t)»  line  awiteh  sboutd  •!«»;?  be  opmed 
rhthn  than  thiviwjn);  l^j«ek  ttwr  starting  ann.  With  «huot  omtiMS. 
th«;  line  fiwit^h  r»n  W  opened  with  no  appreciable  arc.  since  the 
mitUtT  htm  a  bai^k  electromotive  force  and  the  field  can  discbarse 
Kradually  thrfjugh  the  armature.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
ntartinff  arm  is  throirn  Viock,  the  Geld  circuit  is  broken  at  the 
last  cMitact  button.  Owing  to  the  inductive  nature  of  the  field, 
this  ntsulbi  in  a  hot  arc  which  bums  the  contact.     To  prevent 


the  contact  from  Ix-ing  bumeti,  a  small  finger  breaks  the  arc, 
Fig.  302. 

The  series  motor  starter  needs  noshunt  field  connection.  There 
are  two  principal  types,  one  having  a  no-load  voltage  release, 
shown  in  Fig.  303  (a),  and  one  having  a  no-load  release,  shown  in 
Fig.  303  (6).  In  the  former  type,  the  hold-up  coil  is  connected 
directly  across  the  line  and  releases  the  arm  when  the  voltage 
goes  off  the  line,  la  the  latter  type,  the  hold-up  coil  consists 
of  a  few  tunis  in  series  with  the  motor.  When  the  mottw  current 
falls  Ih-Iow  the  (le.sirecl  value,  the  starting  arm  is  released.     This 
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last  type  is  particularly  adapted  to  seriee  motors  where  there  is 
a  possibility  of  the  load  dropping  to  such  a  low  value  that  the 
motor  speed  may  become  dangerous. 

Controllers  are  used  where  the  operation  of  the  motor  is  con- 
tinually under  the  direct  control  of  an  operator,  as  in  street  car, 
crane  and  elevator  motors.  The  controller  must  be  more  ru(«ed 
than  the  starting  box,  since  the  controller  is  used  for  constant 
starting,  stopping  and  reversing  the  motor  while  operating. 
Such  controllers  usually  have  an  external  resistance  which  is 
cut  in  and  out  by  fingers  in  the  controller.  A  shunt  motor  field 
rheostat  may  also  be  incorporated  in  the  controller.  Controllers 
are  usually  fitted  with  a  "reverse,"  so  that  the  motor  may  be 
run  in  either  direction. 


If — d anil-pot  typo. 


Automatic  starters  are  often  used  in  practice.  They  have 
many  advantages  over  the  hand-operated  starter.  They  cut  out 
the  starting  resistance  at  a  definite  rate,  so  that  the  blowing  of 
fuses  and  the  opening  of  circuit  breakers,  due  to  too  rapid  accelera- 
tion, are  avoided.  In  many  installations  where  a  motor  is  used 
intermittently,  it  may  be  started  and  stopped  by  merely  turning 
a  snap  switch.  Employees  will  be  more  likely  to  shut  the  motor 
down  when  the  power  is  not  being  used,  because  of  the  ease  with 
which  starting  and  stopping  are  effected.  In  the  larger  sizes  of 
motors,  especially  when  extremely  rapid  operation  is  necessary  as 
in  rolling  mills,  automatic  starters  alone  can  give  satisfactory 
results. 

Fig,  304  shows  an  automatic  .starter  of  the  sliding  contact  type, 
with  remote  control.  When  the  control  switch  is  closed,  the 
solenoid  S  becomes  energized  through  Lj,  L,  the  control  switch, 
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C,  H,  D,  to  L,.  This  closes  the  hnc  switch  and  energizes  the 
solenoid  throuKh  the  auxiliary  contact  F,  to  A,  B,  to  Li.  The 
energizing  of  this  solenoid  pulls  up  the  starting  arm  against  the 
action  of  a  dash  pot.  The  armature  current  flows  from  Lj,  the 
switch,  A3,  through  the  series  field  and  armature  of  the  motor 
back  to  Ai,  to  N,  through  the  starting  resistance  to  H,  B", 
and  L|.  As  soon  as  the  arm  starts  to  move,  the  tine  switch  sole- 
noid circuit  becomes  Li,  L,  the  control  switch,  C,  H,  D,  B",  L\. 
This  inserts  the  additional  resistance  DB'  into  this  circuit,  re- 
ditcing  its  current  and  therefore  its  power  consumption.     When 


Fin.  305.— Elerli 


the  starting  resistance  is  all  cut  out,  a  brush  on  the  arm  makes 
contact  with  B,  making  direct  connection  between  Li  and  A\. 
W.  the  same  time  the  contact  short-circuiting  resistance  A-B 
is  opened.  This  reduces  the  current  in  the  solenoid  to  a  value 
sufficient  to  hold  up  the  starting  arm.  The  motor  is  stopped  by 
opening  the  control  snitch. 

By  using  3-  and  4-way  switches,  this  type  of  cwitroUer  may  be 
operated  from  widely  separated  points.  Instead  of  a  simple 
snap  switch,  the  motor  may  be  controlled  by  a  float  switch,  a 
pressure  switch,  or  any  other  automatically  operated  switch. 

Fig.  305  shows  a  simple  and  ingenious  t^'pe  of  starter  of  the 
contactor  tj-pc.     The  contactors  themselves  operate  as  follows: 
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Fig.  305  (a)  and  (6)  represent  a  rectangular  iron  frame,  FF,  and 
plunger,  P.  The  plunger,  P,  is  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top  and  the  narrow  part  of  it  fits  loosely  in  an  opening  in  the 
bottom  of  the  frame,  FF,  There  are  two  air  gaps,  DD,  between 
the  plunger,  P,  and  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  FF,  and  one  air 
gap,  f/,  between  the  plunger,  P,  and  the  top  of  the  frame,  FF, 
A  coil  is  placed  around  the  plunger,  P,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
where  the  black  circles  represent  the  cross-sections  of  the  wires 
of  the  coil,  CC,  If  a  heavy  current  flows  through  the  coil,  mag- 
netic lines  will  stream  through  the  plunger,  P,  across  the  air  gap, 
U,  back  through  the  frame,  FF,  and  through  the  narrow  part  of 
the  plimger  P,  and  also  across  the  air  gaps,  DD  Fig.  305  (a).  The 
reason  that  some  of  the  lines  go  through  the  air  gaps,  DD,  is  that 
the  narrow  part  of  the  phmger,  P,  is  saturated,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  cannot  easily  carry  any  more  magnetic  lines.  These  lines,  there- 
fore, are  forced  to  pass  through  the  air  gai>s,  D/),  when  a  large 
current  flows  through  the  coil.  The  magnetic  lines  in  the  air  gap, 
[/,  cause  an  upward  pull  on  the  plunger,  but  the  weight  of  the 
plunger  and  the  downward  pull  of  the  magnetic  lines  in  the  air 
gaps,  DDj  hold  the  plunger  down.  Tn  Fig.  305  (6)  everything 
is  the  same  except  that  less  current  flows  through  the  coil  CCy 
with  the  result  that  there  are  not  so  many  lines  existing  through 
the  plunger  P,  the  air  gap  U,  and  the  frame  FF,  Most  of  these 
lines  now  pass  through  the  narrow  part  of  the  plunger,  but  there 
are  still  a  few  in  the  air  gaps,  DD,  The  dowTiward  pull,  due  to 
the  lines  passing  through  the  gap,  DD,  is  now  small  and  the  pull 
in  the  gap,  U,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  plunger. 

The  operation  of  the  switch  is  shown  in  Fig.  305  (c).  When  the 
line  switch  is  closed,  the  current  flows  from  the  positive  main 
through  the  coil  Ci  of  contact  1,  the  resistances  R\,  R2,  and  Rz 
in  series  and  the  motor  armature  to  the  negative  main.  A  shunt 
coil.  She,  on  contactor  CCz  is  also  put  across  the  line  but  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  raise  the  plunger  of  3. 

When  the  current  falls  to  a  sufficiently  low  value,  the  plunger 

CPl  rises,  as  already  described,  closing  the  contact  points  Bl, 

which  short-circuits    R\,     This  causes  an  increase  of    current 

which  now  passes  through  the  coil  C2.     When  the  current  drops 

again,  due  to  the  motor  coming  up  to  speed,  contactor  CP2 

operates,  short-circuiting  R2  and  causing   the  current  to   feed 
22 
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through  Ci.  When  the  current  drops  again,  Cz  operates  and  short- 
circuits  all  the  resistances  and  coils  so  that  the  plungers  of  1 
and  2  fall  back.     3  is  held  up  by  the  shunt  coil  She. 

220.  Magnetic  Blow-outs. — Controllers  and  circuit  breakers 
are  often  equippjed  with  magnetic  blow-outs.  Their  function 
is  to  extinguish  the  arc,  resulting  from  opening  a  circuit,  so  that 
the  arc  does  not  persist  and  so  bum  the  contacts.  The  principle 
of  blow-outs  is  as  follows:  The  contacts  between  which  the  arc 
is  to  be  broken  are  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  306.     When  the  contacts  open,  the  current  tends  to  per- 


Arc 


Ffti.  ^Ji)t5. — Magnetic  hlow-out. 


sist  in  the  form  of  an  arc.  This  arc  finds  itself  in  a  magnetic 
field  so  that  motor  action  immediately  follows.  The  arc  starts 
to  move  across  the  field  according  to  Fleming's  left-hand  rule. 
In  doing  so  it  draws  itself  out  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  broken. 
221.  Resistance  Units. — Starting  boxes  are  usually  designed 
for  starting  duty  only.  They  can  carr>-  the  starting  current 
of  the  motor  safely  for  the  short  period  of  starting,  but  they  can- 
not carry  such  a  current  continuously.  The  box  resistance  units 
an*  ii.^ually  of  the  tj-pe  shown  in  Fig.  307.  In  the  smaller  types 
the  wifp  L«5  wound  in  the  form  of  a  helix.  It  may  be  self  sup- 
port in  z  or  it  may  he  wouEd  on  asbestos  or  porcelain  forms,  as 
shown  in  Fig,  307.     In  the  larger  t\-pes,  cast-iron  grids  are  used. 
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These  grids  are  bolted  together.  Current  lugs  are  clamped  on  at 
suitable  points  so  that  the  desired  ranges  of  resistance  are  readily 
obtainable. 

Some  types  of  starter  are  built  in  the  form  of  controllers.  The 
resistance,  usually  of  the  grid  type,  is  designed  to  carry  the  rated 
current  of  the  motor  continuously  ao  that  it  may  be  used  to 
secure  speed  control. 


jS 

^nnniub 

Hi 

Fiu.  307.— StartinK  box 


222.  Speed  Control. — In  the  equation  for  motor  speed,  S  = 
KEj^,  there  are  but  two  factors  that  can  be  changed  to  secure 
speed  control  without  making  changes  in  the  motor  construction. 
These  factors  are  the  back  electromotive  force  Sand  the  flux0. 

Armature  Resistance  Control.- — In  this  method  the  speed  control 
is  obtained  by  connecting  a  resistance  directly  in  series  with  the 
motor  armature,  keeping  the  field  across  the  full  line  potential, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  308  (a).  A  wide  range  of  speed  can  be  obtained 
by  this  method  and  at  the  same  time  the  motor  will  develop 
any  desired  torque  over  its  working  range,  for  the  torque  depends 
only  upon  the  flux  and  armature  current. 
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ccF*  TMBK^AXKV  method. 


tfXp^'r\'*'f\  that  til*-  «pe*<i  at  no  ioad  rise?  u»  &  vahie  wiiich  is 
pra'^i'-alh'  *^iial  to  tfaf-  <«p<!*ed  of  the  moKir  irtien  there  is  no 
-*n*^  amia*ur*  n««i«tanc**.  Tbf*  -speed  recfuiaticHi  with  resi?tanre 
i*  aV*^»u*  -V*  pKT  '***ni.  and  ai*oin  50  per  rent,  of  ibe  power  sup- 
pii*-<i  *(^  t!H'  armature  i?  io?t  in  the  serieF  resistance.  Without 
^'r\^  rfT^Kaii'-*'  tii*^  speed  repulatiotL  i?  the  usual  3  or  4  per  cent. 


6miup. 
to 


-tsnn,iiU.  — A   J2'*-voh.  7-hi:.  niotor  na*  ar.  aimiaiui^  moAADrr 
<»riTT       Wri'-T-  rii.Tiini:  wirbrnr  itiac  a-  1.2nf«r.rji:  \'tf  amiatinY  takcE 
c     Wna*   r»*«i'e*art'~*    -iKHiid   'm   connf^cr^d  u.  ^mfs-  witL  the 
r%-r\%i*^:  tff*-  «p*!*^:  o:  xw  ir*o;ar  to  (Wi  r.i-.iL.  ai  n*  imtrd  UmcI  «tf  30  amp 
t*     H<»m    murr.  fmwf^r  l-  ic***  ii.  iti*-  ressianre*       r    Whrni 
Wi«    \f>%^'r  d'ibvfT'-c  ;^>  ihf-  arnia;un   cirpuh  i*  debvef«i  at  the 
I'^nr.ir.ai-"       'i    ^~i.&'  i-  tbf  spf-d  recuisTion  of  the  armature? 
arrr^a*  if*  r»-a'":i»T. 

£.    a*,  ii-    i'lac:     =  22t»  —    ♦•   >   <»J2o    =  21S,5  volte. 


of 


l.-a.    /;  ^  /;.    = 


22fi  -  KUi.S       nf'.T 


/>  =  :;.fiu  -  0^25  =  0.44  ohmi>.     Any. 


=  S.69  oihnis. 
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CbJ  Power  lost  in  the  scries  resbtimce 

Pi  =  (30)'  X  3.44  =  3,096  watta.    ^ 
(c)  Power  delivered  to  annature  circuit 

P.  =  220  X  30  =  6,600  watte. 
Power  delivered  t«  armature 

P.  =  6.600  -  3,096  -  3,504  watta. 
Percentage  power  delivered  to  armature 

.3.504       „,  .       . 


(d)  Speed  regulatioi 


-  —  50  percent.     Aw 


MuUi-volUige  System. — In  this  system  several  different  volt- 
ages are  available  at  the  armature  terminals  of  the  motor. 
These  voltages  are  often  supplied  by  a  balancer  set,  F^.  309. 


T 


BalRDcer  Set 
Fiii.  309. — Multi-voltatcc  speed  control. 


The  shunt,  field  of  the  motor  is  connected  permanently  across 
a  fixed  voltage  and,  with  the  4-wire  system  shown,  six  voltages 
are  available  for  the  armature.  Intermediate  speed  adjustments 
can  be  made  with  a  limited  field  control.  Owing  to  the  necessity 
of  having  a  balancer  set,  or  its  equivalent,  and  due  to  the  large 
number  of  wires  necessary,  this  system  is  little  used  in  this 
country. 

Ward  Leonard  System. — In  this  system,  shown  in  Fig,  310, 
vanable  motor  voltage  is  obtained  by  meane  of  a  separate 
generator,  G,  driven  by  a  motor.  Mi.  By  varying  the  field  of  the 
generator,  the  desired  voltage  across  the  motor  terminals,  Mg, 
is  obtained.  The  motor  field  is  conuected  across  the  supply 
mains  in  parallel  with  the  fields  of  the  other  two  machines. 
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In  Fig.  310,  Ml  is  a  motor  driving  generator  G,  G  m  turn  sup- 
plies variable  voltage  to  the  armature  of  motor  Mt  whose  speed 
is  to  be  varied.  This  83r8tem  is  very  flexible  and  gives  close 
adjustment  of  speed.  The  chief  disadvantages  are  the  necessity 
of  having  the  two  extra  machines  and  the  low  over-all  efficiency 
of  the  S3r8tem,  especially  at  light  loads.     This  system  has  been 


Mains 


Fi«J.  310.  -  Ward  I>eunard  Kyst^m  of  speed  control. 

used  extensively  for  turning  the  turrets  of  battleships,  but  is 
now  superseded  for  this  purpose. 

Fidd  Control, — In  the  foregoing  methods  of  speed  control, 
the  armature  volts  have  been  varied.  A  change  of  speed  may  also 
be  obtained  by  varying  the  flux,  0,  by  means  of  a  field  rheostat. 
This  method  is  very  efficient  so  far  as  power  is  concerned  and  for 


\ 


Fig.  311. — Effect  of  a  weak  field  upon  brush  position. 


any  particular  speed  adjustment  the  speed  regulation  from  no 
load  to  full  load  is  excellent.  The  range  of  speed  obtainable  by 
this  method  with  the  ordinary  motor  is  limited  by  commutation 
difficulties.  Referring  to  Fig.  311,  F  is  the  field  flux  at  low 
speed  and  Fa  is  the  corresponding  armature  flux.  The  resultant 
flux  is  Fo-  If  it  be  attempted  to  double  the  speed  of  the  motor 
by  weakening  its  field,  the  new  field  flux  will  be  F',  The  brushes 
will  now  have  to  be  moved  farther  backward  so  that  the  armature 
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The  resultant  field 


flux  will  be  at  the  position  shown  at  F\. 
is  f ',. 

It  is  evident  that  the  neutral  plane  has  been  moved  backward 
to  a  considerable  extent  and  that  the  armature  flux  is  about 
equal  to  the  field  flux.  In  addition  to  severe  sparking  at  the 
commutator,  the  strong  armature  field  may  so  weaken  the  main 
field  that  the  motor  tends  to  run  away.  In  order  to  eUminate 
the  demagnetizing  action  due  to  the  moving  of  the  brushes, 
commutating  pole  motors 
only  should  be  used  where 
the  speed  range  is  large.  A 
range  of  5  to  1  in  speed  varia- 
tion is  obtainable  with  prop- 
erly designed  machines  having 
commutating  poles. 

The  SUne  Motor.~Jn  this 
type  of  motor,  shown  In  Fig. 
312,  the  field  cores  slide  in 
and  out  of  the  yoke  and  are 
actuated  by  a  hand  wheel 
through  a  rod  and  bevel  gear 
mechanism.  By  varsang  the 
length  of  the  air  gap,  the  flux, 
and  therefore  the  speed  of  the  motor,  may  be  varied.  As  the 
armature  reaction  is  reduced  at  the  higher  speeds  with  the 
increased  air  gaps,  there  is  little  difficulty  with  commutation. 
In  other  words,  the  ratio  of  field  ampere-turns  to  armature 
ampere-turns  does  not  change. 

The  Lincoln  Motor.— In  the  Lincoln  motor,  made  by  the  Re- 
'  liance  Electric  and  Engineering  Company,  the  flux  entering 
the  armature  is  varied  by  moving  the  rotating  armature  in  and 
out  of  the  field  structure,  as  shown  in  Fig.  313.  As  the  armature 
is  moved  out  of  the  field  the  length  of  armature  conductor 
cutting  flux  ia  reduced.  Therefore  the  armature  must  rotate 
faster  in  order  to  develop  the  requisite  electromotive  force. 
This  gives  a  finely  graduated  speed  control  over  wide  ranges, 
ratios  as  high  as  10  to  1  being  obtained.  These  motors  are 
provided  with  conmiutating  poles. 


The  Stow  motor. 
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Fio.  313. — Lincoln  ftdjuBtable  Bpe«d 
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223.  Railway  Motor  Control. — In  a  2-motor  trolley  car,  two 
different  speeds  can  be  efficiently  obtained.  The  motors  are 
first  connected  in  series  through  a  starting  resistance  R  as  ghown 
in  Fig.  314  (a).  This  resistance  is  gradually  cut  out  by  the  con- 
troller as  the  car  comes  up  to  speed  and  then  each  motor  receives 
one-half  the  line  voltage.  This  is  the  first  running  position.  For 
any  given  value  of  armature  current  each  motor  will  run  at  half 
its  rated  speed.  As  there  is  no  external  resistance  in  the  circuit, 
the  motors  are  operating  at  an  efficiency  very  nearly  equal  to 
tliat  obtainable  with  full-line  voltage  across  the  terminals  of  each. 
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Fio.  314. — Series-parallel  control  of  series  motors. 

When  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  car,  the  two 
motors  are  thrown  in  parallel  with  each  other  and  in  scries  with 
a  portion  of  the  resistance  It.  This  resistance  is  gradually  cut 
out  and  when  the  running  position  is  reached,  each  motor 
receives  full-line  voltage,  as  shown  in  Fig.  314  (6). 

In  a  4-motor  car,  the  motors  are  usually  divided  into  two  groups, 
each  group  consisting  of  two  motors  which  are  always  in  parallel 
with  each  other.  In  starting,  these  two  groups  are  connected 
in  series,  each  group  taking  the  place  of  the  single  motor  of  a 
2-motor  car.  This  starting  condition  is  shown  in  Fig.  314  (c). 
When  the  full-speed  running  position  is  reached,  both  groups  are 
connected  in  parallel  across  the  line.  Each  motor  then  receives 
full-line  voltage. 

Multiple  Unit  Control. — In  the  heavier  electric  cars  and  locomo- 
tives, the  currents  l)ecome  so  large  that  direct  platform  control  is 
out  of  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  the  size  of  controller, 
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safety,  and  expense.  Moreover,  when  cars  are  operated  in 
trains,  it  is  necessary  that  the  motors  on  all  the  cars  shall  be  under 
a  single  control  and  that  they  shall  operate  simultaneously. 

In  the  multiple-unit  system,  all  the  heavy  current  switching 
is  done  by  solenoid-operated  contactors  located  beneath  the  car. 
These  contactors  in  turn  are  operated  by  an  auxiliary  circuit 
called  the  train  line,  which  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  train  (Fig. 
315) .     The  train  line  is  made  continuous  through  plug  and  socket 
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Fia.  315. — Principle  of  multiple-unit  control. 
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connectors  located  in  the  car  couplers.  The  wires  of  this  train 
line  receive  their  power  through  the  master  controller  operated 
by  the  motorman.  As  this  train  line  current  is  only  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  2.5  amp.,  a  small  platform  controller  can  be  used. 
Another  distinct  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  rate  of 
cutting  out  the  starting  resistance  during  the  acceleration  periods 
is  outside  the  control  of  the  motorman,  being  accomplished  by 
automatically  operated  contactors  which  close  in  sequence  at  the 
proper  times.  This  insures  uniform  acceleration  and  eliminates 
theoix^ningof  the  car  circuit  breakers  and  the  shocks  to  the  equip- 
ment caused  by  too  rapid  acceleration  when  manual  operation 
is  used. 
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Fig.  315  shows  the  underlying  principle  of  the  system,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  give  the  many  details  which  must  neces- 
sarily accompany  such  a  systenji.  Each  car  has  its  own  trolley 
or  third  rail  shoe  for  collecting  the  current.  A  train  line  of  small 
wires  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  train,  by  connections  b^ing 
made  by  the  use  of  couplers  between  cars.  This  line  usually 
consists  of  six  wires.  Solenoids,  operating  contactors,  are  con- 
nected across  the  train  lines.  Some  of  the  contactors  are  oper- 
ated directly  by  the  controller  in  the  hands  of  the  motorman  and 
others  operate  automatically  after  the  controller  has  been  turned 
to  the  desired  position.  For  example,  in  Fig.  315  are  shown  two 
motors,  one  in  each  car.  One  Une  of  the  train  line  is  shown  run- 
ning betwen  cars  and  connected  by  the  coupler.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  train  is  to  be  operated  from  car  1.  If  the  switch  Sj 
in  the  controller  of  car  1  be  closed,  train  line  1-1  becomes  alive. 
This  energizes  relay  (1)  (1)  in  each  car  and  both  relays  simultan- 
eously close  the  motor  circuits,  the  starting  resistances  Ru  Ri 
being  in  series  with  each  motor  respectively.  As  tiie  motors 
**  pick  up, "  the  current  drops  and  relay  (2),  become  automatical- 
ly energized  and  some  of  the  starting  resistance  fii,  /2i  is  cut  out 
in  each  car.  The  next  set  of  relays  become  energized  in  a  similar 
manner,  until  all  the  starting  resistance  is  cut  out  and  the  motors 
are  across  the  line. 

The  above  is  merely  an  abbreviated  description  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  the  complete  system  there  are  six  train  lines,  some  of 
which  reverse,  change  from  series  to  parallel,  etc.  The  great 
advantage  of  this  sytem  is  that  every  motor  on  the  train  can  be 
operated  from  either  controller  on  any  one  car,  that  all  the  motors 
act  simultaneously,  the  acceleration  cannot  exceed  a  certain  value 
irrespective  of  the  motorman,  and  as  there  are  driving  wheels 
on  every  car,  high  accelerations  can  be  obtained.  This  system 
is  also  used  extensively  on  single  cars. 

224.  Dynamic  Braking. — It  is  often  desirable  to  brake  a  motor 
when  it  is  being  driven  by  its  load,  as  in  the  case  of  descending 
elevators,  cranes,  etc.  This  is  often  done  by  using  a  controller 
which  leaves  the  field  connected  across  the  line  and  at  the  same 
time  puts  a  resistance  load  across  the  armature  terminals.  This 
produces  generator  action  and  therefore  retards  the  armature. 
If  series  motors  are  used,  their  fields  must  be  connected  across 
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the  line  in  series  with  a  resistance.  Such  braking  is  not  effective 
for  completely  stopping  the  motor  armature,  as  the  braking  action 
ceases  when  the  armature  is  stationary. 

Dynamic  braking  for  a  series  motor  is  shown  in  Fig.  316.  In 
(a),  which  shows  the  holding  or  "off"  position,  the  motor  is 
totally  disconnected  from  the  line.  The  solenoid  of  the  mechan- 
ical brake  becomes  de-energized,  resulting  in  the  brake  being 
set.  (See  Fig.  33,  page  23.)  In  (6),  the  brake  solenoid  and  the 
series  field  are  connected  across  the  line  in  series  with  a  resistance. 
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The  armature  has  a  resistance  connected  across  its  terminals 
through  the  brake  solenoid  and  series  field  on  one  side.     The 
brake  is  released,  the  armature  acts  as  a  generator  sending  cur- 
rent through  the  braking  resistance  and  so  is  retarded. 

Regenerative  braking  is  based  on  this  same  principle,  except 
that  the  power  is  returned  to  the  line  rather  than  wasted  in  re- 
sistance. Such  a  system  is  used  on  the  electric  locomotives  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad. 

226.  Motor  Testing — Prony  Brake. — It  is  often  necessary  to 
determine  the  efficiency  of  a  motor  at  certain  definite  loads  and 
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frequently  over  its  entire  rahge  of  operation.  A  knowledge  of 
the  efficiency  may  be  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  an  acceptance 
test;  further,  the  motor  may  be  used  as  a  power-measuring  device 
for  determining  the  power  taken  by  some  machine,  such  as  a 
generator,  pump,  blower,  etc.  Knowing  the  motor  input,  which 
can  bo   measured  with  an  ammeter  and  a  voltmeter,  and  also 
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Fio.  317. — Typical  prony  brake. 


knowing  the  motor  efficiency,  the  output  for  any  given  input 
can  be  computed.  This  output  will  be  the  power  deUvered  to 
the  generator,  the  pump,  etc. 

The  most  common  method  of  making  direct  measurements  of 
efficiency  in  motors  up  to  about  50.  hp.  is  to  use  a  prony  brake. 
Such  brakes  are  made  in  various  forms.  One  typical  form  is 
shown  in  Fig.  317.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  arm  of  the  proper 
length,  a  canvas  brake  band  and  a  hand  wheel  for  applying  ten- 
sion to  the  brake  band.     By  means  of  this  hand  wheel  the  motor 
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load  can  he  controlled.    An  oil  dash  pot  is  advisable,  to  prevent 
vibrations  of  the  brake  arm. 

The  balance  measures  the  pull  on  the  arm  due  to  the  rotation 
of  the  drum,  plus  the  dead  weight  of  the  arm.  By  multiplying 
the  net  balance  reading  by  the  distance  L,  the  torque  of  the  motor 
can  be  determined. 

There  are  two  simple  methods  for  determining  the  dead  weight 
of  the  brake  arm.  The  brake  band  is  loosened  and  some  sort 
of  knife  edge,  such  as  a  pencil,  is  placed  between  the  top  of  the 
drum  and  the  brake  carriage.  This  acts  as  a  substantially  fric- 
tionless  fulcrum,  so  that  the  balance  registers  the  dead  weight  of 

the  arm  alone.  Another  and 
easier  way  is  to  turn  the  drum 
toward  the  balance  by  hand, 
stop  and  read  the  balance. 
In  this  case  the  friction  of 
the  brake  causes  the  balance 
to  read  too  hi^  If  this 
operation  be  repeated  by  ro- 
tating the  drum  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  balance  reading 
will  be  too  low,  due  to  the 
same  friction.  The  average 
of  these  two  balance  readings 
will  give  very  nearly  the  cor- 
rect value  for  the  dead  weight 
of  the  arm. 
Brakes  or  this  t\7)e  are  cooled  ordinarily  by  pouring  water 
into  the  hollow  brake  drum.  This  water  prevents  the  drum  from 
becoming  excessively  hot.  As  the  maximum  temperature  which 
water  can  reach  in  the  open  air  is  100^  C,  the  drum  temperature 
cannot  much  exceed  this.  The  heat  developed  in  the  drum  is 
utiUied  in  converting  the  water  into  steam.  As  a  considerable 
number  of  heat  units  are  required  to  convert  a  smaU  amount  of 
water  into  steam,  a  moderate  amount  of  water  will  keep  the  drum 
ci>mparatively  cool. 

To  determine  the  equation  for  the  hor^  power  developed  by 
such  a  brake,  consider  Fig.  31S.  Let  F  be  the  net  force  in  pounds 
acting  at  a  perpendicular  distance  L  from  the  center  of  the  drum. 
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First  assume  that  the  drum  is  stationary  and  that  the  arm  is 
pulled  around  the  drum  by  means  of  the  force  F,  The  distance 
per  revolution  through  which  the  force  F  acts  is  2tL.  The  work 
done  in  one  revolution  of  this  arm  around  the  drum  is  the  force 
tinier  the  distance  =  F(2tL). 

The  work  done  is  S  revolutions  =  F(2tL)S. 

If  S  is  the  revolutions  per  minute,  the  horse  power 

^  2t{FL)S 
^'         33,000 

but  FL  is  the  torque  T,  therefore 

„      ^  2irTS 
^'       33,000 

33^  =  ^-^^^-^ 
Therefore  Hp.=  0.00019  TS  (115) 

Obviously,  the  same  amount  of  work  is  done  on  the  brake  sur- 
face whether  the  drum  is  stationary  and  the  arm  rotates  or  the 
arm  is  stationary  and  the  drum  rotates.  Therefore,  equation 
(115)  applies  to  brakes  of  the  type  shown  in  Figs.  317  and  318. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  horse  power  is  independent  of  the* 
diameter  of  the  -drum. 

Example, — In  a  brake  test  of  a  shunt  motor,  the  ammeter  and  voltmeter 
measuring  the  input  read  34  amp.,  220  volts.  The  speed  of  the  motor 
is  found  to  be  910  r.p.m.  and  the  balance  on  a  2-ft.  brake  arm  reads 
26.2  lb.  The  dead  weight  of  the  arm  is  found  to  be  +2.4  lb.  (a)  What 
is  the  output  of  the  motor?  (6)  What  is  its  efficiency  at  this  particular 
load? 

(a)  Net  reading  of  balance  =  26.2  -  2.4  =  23.8  lb. 
The  torque  T  =  23.8  X  2  =  47.6  Ib.-ft. 
Hp.  output  =  0.00019  X  47.6  X  910  «  8.23  hp.     Ans. 
(6)  Output  =  8.23  X  746  =  6,140  watts. 
Input  =  220  X  34  =  7,480  watts. 

Efficiency  17  =  7' Jon  1^  ^  82-1  P^'''  c<?nt.    Ans. 

In  brakes  of  this  type,  the  brake  arm  should  be  kept  approxi- 
mately level. 

Another  simple  type  of  brake  is  the  rope  brake  shown'  in  Fig. 
319.  A  rope  is  given  a  turn  and  a  half  around  a  drum  and  the 
two  free  ends  are  each  held  by  a  spring  balance.    The  larger  bal- 
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nutt-.  i»  fin  thf;  cn'I  (tf  th^  rope  which  is  being  pulkd  downward  by 
thft  rotMitm  of  the  flmm.  Let  Fi  be  the  reading  trf  the  Uign* 
itAiztit-f.  and  Ft  that  of  the  smaller  balance.  As  Fi  and  F,  pull 
in  opfxetite  direirtionfi  with  respect  to  the  rotation  of  the  drum, 
the  net  pull  at  the  drum  peripher>'  iaFi  —  /"»- 
The  torfjue  in  Ib.-ft.  in 

T  ~  iFi-  Ft)  R 
where  H  in  the  rai'liuH  tA  the  pulley  in  /««f. 


I.  :tll).     lt[>|>c  lirukt!. 


Fill.  32(1.— JsRsbi  TachoMope. 


Ki<imjiU.—h\  a,  rojre  liruku  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  319,  Fi  -  32.4  Ih, 
aii<l  Fi  =  K.'2  111.     Thn  dmni  is  )0  in.  in  diameter.     If  the  motor  speed 
IB  1,4(K)  r.p.m.,  what  hunie  power  does  the  motor  develop? 
The  torque 

r  -  (32.4  -  8.2)  ^;    =  24.2  X  5/12  -  10.08  lb. 
The  horse  power 

Hp.  -  0.00010  X  10.08  X  1,400  -  2.68.     An*. 
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226.  Measurement  of  Speed. — The  measurement  of  the  speed 
of  machines  is  as  a  rule  much  simpler  than  the  measurement  of 
torque.  The  most  common  method  ia  to  use  a  simple  revolution 
counter  having  a  conical  rubber  tip  which  fits  into  the  counter- 
sink of  the  shaft.  The  Veeder  type  is  a  convenient  form  of 
revolution  counter.  The  revolutions  are  recorded  directly  on  the 
counter.  As  this  counter  cannot  be  set  to  zero,  the  actual  speed 
must  be  found  by  subtracting  the  counter  reading  before  from 
that  after  the  measurement. 

The  Jagabi  tachoscope,  Fig.  320,  is  a  combination  of  speed 
counter  and  stop  watch.  The  spindle  may  be  inserted  in  the 
counter-sink  of  the  shaft  without  recording.    A  little  pressure, 
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<i  and  voltnieter. 


however,  causes  the  counter  and  stop  watch  to  start  simulten- 
eously.  They  also  stop  simultaneously  when  the  pressure  on  the 
tachoscope  is  removed.  Measurements  made  with  this  type  of 
iiistrimient  arc  free  from  personal  error. 

Tachometers  indicate  the  instantaneous  value  of  speed. 
There  are  mechanical  tachometers,  where  the  indicator  is 
actuated  by  centrifugal  action.  This  type  should  be  carefully 
checked  at  each  occasion  of  use,  as  it  is  especially  subject  to 
error  after  having  been  in  service  for  some  time. 

A  simpleand  convenient  type  of  tachometer  is  the  combination  of 
a  direct  current  magneto  and  a  voltmeter,  as  shown  in  Fig,  321  (a). 
In  the  magneto  the  flux  is  produced  by  permanent  magnets  and 
so  is  constant.  Therefore,  the  voltage  induced  in  the  magneto 
armature  is  directly  proportional  to  the  speed.     If  this  voltage 
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be  measured  with  a  voltmeter,  the  voltmeter  reading  multiplied 
by  a  constant  gives  the  speed  directly.  The  relation  of  speed 
to  volts  may  be  plotted  as  shown  in  Fig.  321(6)  and  the  speed 
read  directly  from  the  plot.  This  plot  is  ordinarily  a  straight 
line  through  the  origin,  which  makes  one  point  accurately  de- 
termined. It  is  convenient  to  attach  the  magneto  to  the  shaft 
of  the  machine  whose  speed  is  being  measured,  by  a  piece  of 
rubber  tubing.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  thread  a  small  stud 
into  the  end  of  the  shaft  whose  speed  is  to  be  measured,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  321  (a). 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
LOSSES;  EFFICIENCY;  OPERATION 

228.  Dynamo  Losses. — A  certain  portion  of  the  energy  de- 
livered to  any  motor  or  generator  is  lost  within  the  machine  itself, 
being  converted  into  heat,  and  therefore  wasted.  This  represents 
not  only  energy  lost,  but  has  the  further  objection  that  it  heats 
the  machine  and  so  limits  its  output.  If  the  energy  loss  in  the 
machine  becomes  excessive,  the  resulting  temperature  rise  may 
injure  the  insulation  by  carbonizing  it. 

As  a  motor  and  a  generator  arc  similar,  they  have  the  same 
types  of  losses  throughout.  Therefore,  the  following  applies  to 
either  a  motor  or  a  generator. 

COPPER  LOSSES 
Armature, — The  armature  windings  have  a  certain  resistance 
and  when  current  flows  through   them   a   certain   amount  of 
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Fits.  322.- -Measurement  of  arnialure  resistance. 

power  must  be  lost.  In  addition  to  the  loss  in  the  armature 
copper,  there  is  an  electrical  loss  in  the  brushes  and  in  the  com- 
mutator.    Let  this  total  power  loss  be  Pa-     Then, 

Pa    =    la^Ra  (116) 

where  /«  is  the  armature  current  and  Ra  is  the  armature  resist- 
ance measured  between  the  terminals  of  the  machine  and  includ- 
ing, therefore,  the  brushes  and  their  contact  resistance..  This 
contact  resistance  is  not  exactly  constant,  but  little  error  is  made 
in  assuming  it  to  be  so.  (See  Par.  1 90.)  The  resistance  measure- 
ment is  often  made  l>y  the  connections  shown  in  Fig.  322.     The 
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rwjwi^iiK*'  H  i!-  iii>«fn^d  u«  limit  the  current  flowing  throuidb 
the  !*laliofiary  armatunr.  iBet-  Par.  118.  The  measurement 
.should  ije  niacin  witii  tlK-  anuature  iii  three  or  four  diftereni  poa- 
tiouh  Hi  order  ic»  obtiiiii  ai:  averaice  value  of  resistance.  A?  the 
low  readjiii:  scale  of  the  voltmeter  i>  ordinarily  uped  in  makiof: 
thih  lueaifuremeiit.  the  instrument  may  be  injured  on  opening  the 
circuit  iiy  tiie  ri»e  of  voh^i|ce  due  to  the  self-inductanee  of  the 
armature.  Therefore,  the  voltmet^-  should  \ye  disconnected 
when  the  circuit  ih  l^eing  opened  or  closed  and  when  the  armature 
i^  lx;ing  turned. 

Shunt  Field.— Thi-  field  take^  a  current  I .  at  the  terminal  vol- 
tage V  of  the  generator  or  motor.  Therefore,  the  power  lost  iD 
the  field  ih 

Fj  =    17/  (117: 

T^li^  iiKrludeh  the  power  loHt  in  the  field  rheostat  a*i  this  if 
chargeable  to  the  field  circuit. 

Series  Field. — The  serief:  field  losr*  if 

P.  =  IrR,  (llRi 

when'  I,  ih  the  wrrie*^  field  current,  which  may  or  may  not  be  equal 
to  the  armature  current.  de|iendiiig  on  whether  the  machine  is 
long  or  Hhort  whunt. 

R,  \h  the  series  field  resistance.  If  a  seriep  fleld  shunt  or 
diverter  is  u«ed.  R,  in  the  equivalent  parallel  resistance  of  this 
diverter  and  the  serien  field  and  /.-  it?  the  current  of  the  serie? 
field  pluh  timt  of  the  diverter. 

'J'he  l(«*He>^  in  the  (r(»nimutating  pole  circuit  are  det*ermined  in 
I h«'  waine  wav  a^  are  those  of  the  weries  field. 

T\w  foregoing  loKWh  are  all  ct>pper  1ob9<?p  and  can  \te  either 
nieahur»*d  directly  or  calculat^-d  with  a  liigh  degrete  of  precision 
from  instrument  readings. 

IROK  LOSSES 

J'Jddy  ('urrefi.t>:. — As  the  armature  iron  rotates  in  the  same 
mugiK'i  H'  ii^'Ui  a^  the  cc^pper  conduct^r^.  voltages  are  also  induced 
111  ilii.-  iron.  A>  the  iron  i^  a  good  conductor  of  electricity  and 
tin  <'.jfr»Mi!  path>  an-  shnrt  and  (»f  large  cross-S€^on,  large  cur- 
it'irt.-  woul'l  Im'  m'I  up  in  th^-  armature  Ij'od  were  it  a  sobd  mass  a.*? 
biiovMi    .rj  Jig.  :j2'j  {«;.     Thene  currents  represent  an  excessive 
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j)owcr  loss  which  could  not  be  tolerated  in  a  comnuTcial  machine. 
By  laminating  the  armature  iron  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig. 
323(6),  the  paths  of  these  currents  are  broken  up  and  their  magni- 
tude is  reduced  to  a  very  low  value.  Laminating  does  not  en- 
tirely eliminate  these  eddy  current  losses,  but  it  does  reduce  them 
to  a  small  value.     It  will  be  noted  that  although  the  laminations 


(«) 


(6) 


Fi«.  323. —  Eddy  currents  in  arniaturo  iron  witljout  and  with  luniiuutions. 

break  up  the  eddy  current  paths,  they  do  not  interpose  reluctance 
in  the  magnetic  circuit,  since  they  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  flux. 

These  eddy  currents  are  proportional  to  both  the  speed  and 
the  flux.  As  the  loss  varies  as  the  square  of  the  current  (I^R), 
the  eddy  current  loss  varies  as  the  square  of  both  the  speed  and 
the  flux. 


Example. — The  eddy  current  loss  in  a  certain  machine  is  tiOO  watts  when 
the  total  flux  is  2,000,000  lines  per  pole  and  the  speed  is  800  r.p.m.  What 
is  the  loss  when  the  flux  is  increased  to  2,500,000  lines  and  the  siwed  increased 
to  1,200  r.p.m.  V 

^-  =  ^^^"  ><   UoOO,OOo)    ^\mi))     =^'^««^vatts.     Ans. 

Ilysteresifi. — It  was  shown  in  C'hapter  VIII  that  when  iron  is 
carried  through  a  cycle  of  magnetization  (Par.  143)  there  results  an 
energy  loss  proportional  to  the  area  of  th(»  hysteresis  loop.  The 
iron  in  an  armature  undergoes  a  similar  cyclic  change  of  magneti- 
zation when  the  armature  rotates.  Consider  the  small  section 
of  the  armature  iron  at  (r/),  Fig.  324,  when  it  happens  to  be  under 
a  north  pole.  This  small  section  has  a  north  and  a  south  pole  at 
its  ends.  When  the  se<*tion  reaches  position  (6)  its  poles  have 
become  reversed,  as  shown.     Obviously,  nearly  all  the  armature 
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iron  is  continually  going  throt^h  eimilar  cycles  of  magnetic 
reversals.  Therefore,  there  results  a  hysteresis  loss  in  the  arma- 
ture iron  as  the  armature  rotates.  This  loss  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  speed  and  is  proportional  to  the  1.6  power  of  the 
maximum  flux  density,  by  the  Steiametz  formula,  (equation  72, 
page  183).     Laminating  the  iron  does  nol  affect  the  hysteresis  loss. 


Pole  Face  Loss. — The  flux  enters  and  leaves  the  armature  in 
tufts  through  the  teeth  as  has  already  been  shown  (Fig.  40,  Chap. 
II).  As  these  tufts  of  flux  pass  across  the  pole  face,  they  produce 
flux  pulsations  in  the  pole  face.  These  pulsations  set  up  eddy 
currents  in  the  pole  face,  as  shown  in  Fig.  325.  This  results  in  a 
power  loss.  A  hysteresis  loss  also  accompanies  these  flux  pulsa- 
tions. These  combined  losses  are  some  function  of  the  flux  and 
of  the  speed.  They  are  reduced,  being  in  part  due  to  eddy  cur- 
rents, by  laminating  the  pole  faces.     (See  Fig.  221.) 

FRICTION  LOSSES 

These  losses  consist  of  bearing  friction,  brush  friction  and 
windage,  and  all  are  functions  of  the  speed. 


SUMMARY 

The  foregoing  losses  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Copper  losses: 

Armature     /n*ffo 
Shunt  field  VI f 
Series  fleld  7.*/f, 
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Stray- 
power 


I 


Iron  losses  (armature  and  pole  face) : 

Eddy  current — function  of  flux  and  speed. 
Hysteresis — function  of  flux  and  sj)eed. 

Friction  losses  (bearings,  brushes,  windage) — 
function  of  speed. 

The  copper  losses  can  be  accurately  measured  or  can  be  calcu- 
lated. The  iron  and  friction  losses  can  neither  be  so  accurately 
calculated  nor  so  readily  measured  as  separate  losses.  Moreover, 
since  they  are  all  some  function  of  the  flux,  or  speed,  or  both, 
these  losses  are  combined  and  are  called  stray  losses;  the  power 
that  they  represent  being  called  stray  power. 

As  stray  power  is  a  function  of  the  speed  and  the  flux  only,  it 
will  be  constant  in  a  given  machine  provided  the  flux  and  the 
speed  be  kept  constant.  Therefore,  no  matter  what  the  load  is, 
the  stray  power  does  not  change  unless  either  the  flux  or  the 
speed  changes. 

In  distinction  to  the  copper  losses  the  stray  power  is  all  supplied 
mechanically.  For  instance,  in  a  motor,  a  mechanical  torque  is 
required  to  supply  these  losses,  making  the  torque  available  at 
the  pulley  less  than  that  developed  by  the  armature.  In  a 
generator  these  losses  are  supplied  by  the  prime  mover  and  not 
by  the  generator  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  electrical  losses 
are  supplied  by  the  generator  itself. 

229.  Efliciency. — The  efficiency  of  a  machine  is  the  ratio  of 
output  to  input.    Thus: 


Eff.  = 


output 
input 


This  may  also  be  written  in  either  of  the  following  ways: 


output 


output  +  losses 

^^       input  —  losses 

rill.  =       -  . T 

mput 


(119) 

(120) 


Therefore,  if  the  losses  in  a  machine  be  known,  the  efficiency 
may  be  found  for  a^ny  given  input  or  output. 

Example. — A  shunt  motor  takes  40  amp.  at  220  volts.    The  total  motor 
losses  are  1,800  watts.    What  is  the  motor  efficiency? 
Using  equation  (120) 

^„       (220  X  40)  - 1.800      _„.  ,       . 

Eft.  =  -        .i.in^v'  An     -  =  79.6  per  cent.    Ans. 
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Ai<  elwlricjj  uiiiti?  ratlitr  than  mechimJMU  quanlitiee  are 
ordinarily  uwd  Ju  pffiwiicy  dfifrmiualioiiB,  equation  (119)  is 
u»e(i  Jor  gtwerators  (ouiput  is  elwtricjdi  and  equation  (120)  for 
motom  (ijiput  itielwlrii-al;. 

2S0.  EflhsendeB  (rf  Hobnv  and  Generators. — The  effiriesry 
«f  flwlrictJ  apjmratuiii  is  Linb  a*  a  rule.  For  InRADce,  a  l4ip. 
oiyl^^rhasaiieffifiejicyof  alxiui  05  per  (icut.;a  5-hp.75percieiit.; 
a  lO-hp-  82  jxT  ceiil-.aiid  a  20-hp.88or  SSpi-r  cent.  A500-kv. 
uia«-liinc'  may  have  an  efficiency  of  94 
jM-r  tent. 

The  efficiency  of  a  motor  may  be 
detemiiiH-d  from  «mu]tAneou»  meas- 
uremeniK  of  iti"  input  and  it«  output 
as  was  Khown  in  Par.  225.  where  a 
prony  brake  was  used. 

Theoretically,  the  efficiency  of  a 
Kcneralor  may  I>c  determined  in  a 
similar  manner  by  measurements  of 
itK  input  and  output.  The  output 
is  rea<lily  measured  with  an  ammeter 
an<l  a  voltmeter.  The  input,  how- 
r.  ever,  is  very  difficult  to  measure. 
1'he  difficulty  lies  in  the  measure- 
ment of  the  torque  transmitted  to  the  RCnerator,  Torsion 
dynamometers  have  Iw-cn  devised  but  they  are  unsalb- 
factory  as  a  rule.  The  Reneralor  may  U-  suspended  in  a 
"crafJle,"  as  sliown  in  Fir.  326.  The  ends  of  the  generator 
Bliafi  are  supported  in  Ix'uriiifcs,  so  that  the  frame  is  free  to 
turn.  The  tonjue  is  determined  by  measuring  the  torque 
netressary  to  prevent  the  frame's  turning.  Such  a  cradle  is 
expensive,  is  not  n-adily  adaptable  to  all  generators  and  neces- 
BJtates  the  (c<-neralor  shafts'  protruding  Iwyond  both  generator 
iHtaringh. 

In  any  direct  measurement  of  efficiency  any  percentage  error 
in  the  rneasLirenietil  of  either  output  or  input  introduces  the 
same  perienlage  error  into  the  efficiency. 

lij  till-  direct  rni-;tsurcnient  of  efficiency  the  power  neces-sary 
for  the  lest  niusi  Im-  erfwid  to  the  rating  pf  the  machine.  In 
addition  to  KUpplutntj  thiw  power  then;  must  l>e  means  for  ab- 
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sorting  it.  This  is  not  a  serious  matter  with  small  machines, 
but  when  large  machines  are  tested,  supplying  and  absorbing 
the  necessary  power  may  be  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  often  desirable  and  even 
necessary  to  obtain  the  efficiency  by  determining  the  losses. 

Example. — A  250-kw.  230- volt  d.c.  generator  is  delivering  800  amp. 
at  230  volts.  The  field  current  is  20  amp.  The  armature  resistance  is 
0.005  ohm  and  the  series  field  resistance  is  0.002  ohm.  The  stray  power  at 
this  load  is  2,500  watts.  The  generator  is  connected  long  shunt.  What  is 
the  generator  efficiency  at  this  load  ? 

Output  =  230  X  800  =  184,000  watt«.  «  : 

Sh.  field  loss  =  230  X  20         =      4,600  watts  '  ^ 

Armature  loss  =  820«  X  0.005  =  3,360  watts 
Ser.  field  loss  =  820'  X  0.002  =  1.340  watts 
Stray  power  =      2,500  watts 


EflF .  =  ,  ..7-^ 


=  94  per  cent.    Ana. 


J 


— ¥- 

— 7 


I 


Total  loss  =    11,800  watts 
184,000  ^  184.000 

184,000  +  11,800  ~  195,800 

231.  Measurement  of  Stray  Power. — It  is  necessary  merely  to 
duplicate  the  flux  and  the  speed  in  a  motor  or  a  generator  in 
order  to  duplicate  the  stray 
power  loss.  As  the  speed  from 
equation  (111)  is  S  =  KE/<I>, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  duplicate 
the  speed  S  and  the  electro- 
motive force  E  in  order  to 
obtain  the  proper  value  of  0. 

To  measure  stray  power,  the 
machine,  whether  it  be  a  motor 
or    a    generator,    is    run    light 
(without  load)  as  a  motor,  as  shown  in  Fig.  327.     The  field  is 
connected  across  the  line  in  series  with  a  rheostat. 

The  total  power  input  to  the  machine  is: 

VI   =    Vila  +  If)    =    Via  +  VI  f 

This  power  is  distributed  as  follows:  Some  goes  to  supply 
the  field  loss,  some  supplies  the  armature  la^Ra  loss  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  stray  power,  S.P. ,  the  output  being  zero.   Therefore 

VI  ^  +    VI  ^  =    VI  f  +  la'Ra  +  S.P. 

S.P.    =    Via    -   la'Ra  (121) 


s 
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327.  —  Detoniiinution     of 
power  in  a  dynamo. 
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^mp    from    1 1. ►'">!♦,   m»in«      Th*»  fti»M   '•umpfir   .n  7  ;imp.   nml  the  arma^ 
f.»ir*»  r/*tn*^i9r\«*fi  .m  OOTi  ohm       What  ;h  rh#»  'ifmy  pn«rt*r  Uma  of  rhii  mAchine  at 
rhiv  p«»rti#*>}|«*i*  7:»l»j*»  o<  flnv  .*n#t  ^p^^d  ' 
Th^  «i*m«r»if'»  '♦nrr«*nt  /*  -  12  --  7  *  .lamp. 

.>75  —  1.25  «  .)74>WAStii.     Aha. 

U  will  h*^  ol-^^^^rvH  rhar  rhf  armature  /^-ft^  i«  nei^iiqble  in  this 

Ajwi»rr»/»  fhftf.  th#»  aF;<»v^  ^fin^rator  »  d^iivmni?  100  amp.  at 
1 10  ^/hU^n  af  I /If K)  rp.rn.  Thf  fteXA  rurrpnt  w  7  amp.  It 
w  fl/*f*ir^/I  fo  fI#'f/*Trriiri^  thf  valii^  of  lt.i»i  stray  power  under  these 

If  l)u'  fiill-loa/l  flf'r^tromotivi^  force  A'  and  »peed  .S  be  dupli- 
i'i%Uu\  wh#'ri  i)u'  nmfrrfiUtT  is  ninnini^  H^ht,  the  stray  power  will 
}h*  f  hi*  »arrM'  in  Uith  rfa«e«.  When  the  machine  is  running 
li^fit  m  a  nudor  ih^r  «tray  fKiwer  i»  readily  mea8ured  as  follows: 

Wh^'fi  cnrrytuK,  the  al>ove  loa<l,  the  induced  emf. 

a;  -  110  f  no7  X  o.m)  =  113.2  volts 

S  -  I. (MM)  r.p.m. 

To    riiukr    flii'W'    HdjuHtnienfH   of    /?   and    »S,    the  generator 

is  run  a8  a  motor,  con- 
nect(»d  as  shown  in  Fig. 
IV2H.  A  rheostat  R  and 
an  ununeter  are  con- 
nected directly  in  the 
armature  circuit  and  a 
voltmeter  is  connected 
directly  across  the  arma- 
ture terminals.  The 
rheostat  R  is  first  ad- 
justed so    that    Vi    = 

\  \l\"i  volt?*,  the  8n\all  armatim^  dn>p  at  this  Umd  Ixnng  negligible. 

The  tJold  rheostat  is  thtMi  adjusted  to  give  a  s|khhI  of  1,000  r.p.ni. 

Themaehiuo  is  now  o|HTatingat  thesiune  value  of  speed  ami  flux 

»s  U  did  under  Kvid.     Theri^fort\  the  stray  |Hnver  is  the  same  in 

•W  l\\^^  cjts^^s  and  is  i^^ual  to  V \l j,  -  I  rR^. 
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As  an  example,  assume  that  the  current  la  is  4.8  amp.  and 
V'l  =  113.2  volts.  (This  neglects  the  small  drop  in  the  armature, 
4.8  X  0.03.)     The  stray  power 

S.P.  =  113.2  X  4.8  -  (4.8)*  0.03  =  543  watts.     Arts. 

The  efficiency  of  the  generator  can  now  be  determined. 
Output  under  load  =  110  X  100  =  11,000  watts 

la^Ra  =  (100  +  ly  0.03  =  344  watts 

F//  =  110  X  7  =  770  watts 

S.P.  =  543  watts 

Total  loss  =  1,657  watts 
„^  11,000  11,000      o^o  ^       . 

^^'  =  fl,006  +  1,-657  =  r2,660  =  ^^'^  ^^'  ^"^^-    ^^'- 

232.  Stray  Power  Curves. — It  is  sometimes  desired  to  deter- 
mine the  stray  power  of  a  machine  over  a  considerable  range, 
in  order,  to  have  sufficient  data  for  obtaining  the  stray  power 
under  various  operating  conditions.  Stray  power  is  a  function 
of  two  variables,  flux  and  speed,  and  a  single  curve  cannot 
express  the  relationship  under  all  conditions.  To  plot  the  rela- 
tion, one  quantity,  either  flux  or  speed,  is  held  constant  and  the 
other  is  varied.  Because  it  is  more  convenient,  the  flux  is 
usually  held  constant  and  the  speed  is  varied,  the  connections 
being  shown  in  Fig.  328.  The  flux  is  held  constant  by  means 
of  the  field  rheostat  and  the  speed  is  varied  by  means  of  the  rheo- 
stat R  in  the  armature  circuit. 

Since  the  induced  voltage  in  a  machine  is  E  =  K<t>Sf  the  flux 

That  is,  the  flux  is  equal  to  a  constant  multiplied  by  the  ratio 
of  voltage  to  speed.  The  field  current  can  be  used  without  great 
error  in  determining  the  flux.  If  this  is  done,  the  errors  intro- 
duced are  that  the  flux  under  light  and  under  full  load  may  be 
different  for  the  same  value  of  field  current,  owing  to  armature 
reaction;  and  the  flux  for  a  given  value  of  field  current  may  vary 
due  to  hysteresis.  Therefore,  if  the  field  current  instead  of  the 
flux  is  used  to  determine  stray  power,  the  stray  power  may  be 
too  large  with  the  machine  running  light  owing  to  armature 
reaction.     This  is  in  part  compensated  by  the  fact  that  the  flux 
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^' peaks"  under  load  90  that  tbe  loss  for  any  Tslue  of  total  flux 
is  increatJOti,  even  tbouijh  the  averaf^  flux  lie  tbe  same.  ^See 
Fig,  244. ) 

In  a  stray  power  run,  the  field  current  may  be  held  at  a 
definite  TaJue  and  the  spc^  varied  over  the  probable  working 
range  of  tbe  machine.  The  field  rurrent  may  then  be  adjusted 
t^  another  valtie  and  the  run  repeat-ed.     At  lesst  three  values 


I    :iBL  m.  wm  4at  wtL  9m.  im  mb  mb  itm  uibSiM; 
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From  Fig.  329,  on  the  1,000  r.p.m.  ordinate,  one-third  the  distance  from 
curve  I  to  curve  II  ( =  1.5  amp.),  the  stray  power  is  found  to  be  230  watts. 
The  efficiency  at  this  load  is: 

230  X  21.8  5,000       ^^  ^  ^       ^ 

En.  =  — -• — — — — =   -       -  =  88.5  per  cent.    Ana. 

230  X  21.8  +  76  -h  345  -f  230        5,650  ^ 

At  rated  load, 

/  =  43.5 

la  =  43.5  +  1.8  =  45.3  amp. 
IjRa  =  (45.3)^0.14  =  287  watts 
VI  f  =  230  X  1.8  =  414  watts. 

In  Fig.  329,  on  the  1,000  r.p.m.  ordinate,  one-third  the  distance  from 
curve  II  to  curve  III,  corresponding  to  1.8  amp.,  the  stray  power  is  found 
to  be  330  watts. 

j?it  230  X  43.5  10,000       ^^  ^  .a 

^^'  ^  230  X  4375  -h  287  +  4ir+  330  =  11,030  ^  ^'^  P^'  '^"*-     ^^'- 

Assume  that  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  this  machine  when 
running  as  a  motor  at  900  r.p.m.  and  taking  45  amp.  at  230  volts  from  the 
line.     Under  these  conditions  the  field  current  is  found  to  be  1.6  amp. 

/a  =  45  -  1.6  =  43.4  amp. 

I„^H„  =  (43.4)«0.14  =  264  watts 

VI  f  =  230  X  1.0  =  368  watts 

On  the  900  r.p.m.  ordinate,  Fig.  329,  two-thirds  tlie  distance  from  curve  I 
to  cur\'e  II  (=  1.0  amp.),  the  stray  power  is  found  to  be  225  watts. 

^-       230  X  45-  264  -  368  -  225       9,490       ^,  ^  ^       ^ 

EflF.  = 230X15 =  10,3-50==  ^^'^P^'^*^^"*-     ^^• 

It  is  also  possible  to  determine  the  stray  power  of  a  machine 
by  driving  it  without  load  by  means  of  a  smaller  machine  whose 
efficiency  is  known.  In  using  this  method  it  is  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  friction  and  windage  losses  from  the  core  loss  by  measur- 
ing the  power  delivered  to  the  machine  when  the  field  circuit  is 
closed  and  again  when  it  is  opened. 

233.  Opposition  Test — Kapp  Method. — The  objection  to  the 
foregoing  stray  power  method  of  measuring  losses  is  that  the 
machine  is  not  under  load  when  the  losses  are  being  measured,  so 
their  values  may  be  in  error.  If  two  similar  machines  are  avail- 
able, their  losses  may  be  determined  when  both  machines  are 
loaded,  and  yet  the  line  supplies  only  the  losses  of  the  two  ma- 
chines. The  connections  for  making  such  a  test  are  shown  in 
Fig.  330. 
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The  two  Hiiriilar  machines  are  coupled  together  mechanically 
and  are  then  connected  to  the  line,  as  shown.  The  motor  should 
have  a  starting  IxiX.  Five  ammeters  are  used,  one  in  each  field, 
one  in  each  armature  circuit  and  one  in  the  line  supplying  the 
two  armatures.  The  fields  are  connected  directly  to  the  line 
so  that  their  currents  are  not  indicated  by  the  ammeter  A  i. 


^Lln"^ 


Fici.  330.   -  Kapp  oppoaition  method  for  determining  losses. 

The  operation  of  the  set  is  as  follows:  The  motor  supplies 
mechanical  power  to  the  generator.  This  in  turn  supplies  elec- 
trical power  to  the  motor.  The  power  delivered  by  the  generator 
is  loss  than  that  required  by  the  motor,  owing  to  the  losses  in  the 
two  ma(;hines.  Therefore,  this  deficit  must  be  made  up  by  the 
line  which  supplies  the  current  /. 

The  total  input  to  the  two  armatures  is  VI. 

This  power  is  distributed  as  follows: 

Motor  armature  loss  =  I\^R\ 
Cienerator  armature  loss  =  It^R^ 
Motor  stray  power 
( lenerator  stray  power 

where  R\  and  R^  are  the  motor  and  generator  armature  resist- 
ances. 

As  the  generator  field  is  necessarily  stronger  than  that  of  the 
motor,  because  it  requires  the  higher  internal  voltage,  its  stray 
power  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  motor,  as  stray  power 
increases  with  increase  of  flux.  As  a  close  approximation,  the 
total  stray  power  loss  may  be  divided  between  the  two  machines 
in  proportion  to  their  induced  voltages. 

L(»t  E\  equal  the  motor  induced  volts  and  E^  the  generator 
induced  volts. 

A\  =  F  -  IiRi 
E.  =  V  +  ItR^ 
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Let  Pi  and  Pj  be  the  values  of  stray  power  in  the  two  machines. 
Then: 

k-k  <'^' 

The  total  input  to  the  two  machines  goes  to  supply  their 
armature  and  stray  power  losses,  because  the  output  of  the  system 
is  zero  and  the  field  power  is  supplied  separately.  By  subtracting 
the  armature  losses  from  the  input,  the  total  stray  power  (Pi  + 
Pj)  remains. 

That  is: 

p,  +  p^  =  VI  -  ix^Rx  -  um^ 

The  field  losses  are  measured  directly  by  the  ammeter  in  each 
field  circuit. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  each  machine  is 
operating  under  load  conditions;  the  regulation  of  each  machine 
may  be  determined;  the  line  need  supply  only  the  losses. 

The  principal  disadvantage  is  that  it  requires  two  similar 
machines.  The  assumptions  made  in  regard  to  the  stray  power 
distribution  may  be  slightly  in  error. 

The  machines  are  brought  into  operation  by  first  starting  the 
motor  with  the  starting  box.  The  generator  voltage  is  then 
made  equal  to  the  motor  terminal  voltage  and  the  generator 
terminals  are  then  connected  directly  across  the  motor  terminals, 
just  as  generators  are  connected  in  parallel.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  the  correct  polarity  is  observed.  The  generator  field 
is  then  strengthened  and  the  motor  field  weakened  until  the 
desired  conditions  of  load  and  speed  are  obtained. 

Example. — Two  similar  120-volt,  7.5-hp.  motors  arc  connected  in  the 
manner  shown  in  Fig.  330.  The  armature  resistance  of  each  is  0.12  ohm. 
The  fields  are  so  adjusted  that  the  motor  current  /i  is  57  amp.,  and  the 
generator  current  /j  is  45  amp.  Under  these  conditions  the  line  is 
supplying  a  current  /  of  12  amp.  at  120  volts.  Find  the  stray  power  of 
each  machine  under  these  conditions  of  load. 

The  power  supplied  by  the  line 

P  =  120  X  12  =  1,440  watts 

h^Rv  =  57  2  X  0.12  =  390  watts 
It^R^  =  45^  X  0.12  -  243  watt« 

Total         =  633  watts. 
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ToUl  stray  power  =  1,440  -  633  =  807  watts. 

J5:,  =  120  -  (57  X  0.12)  =  113.2  volts 
Ei  =  120  +  (45  X  0.12)  =  125.4  volts. 

The  motor  stray  power 

The  generator  stray  power 

^'   =   113:^125.4    ^'  =  *24  watts. 

Knowing  the  stray  power,  and  the  armature  and  field  losses,  the  efficiency 
is  readily  calculated. 

234.  Ratings  and  Heating. — Practically  all  power  apparatus, 
whether  it  be  stearn  engines,  gas  engines  or  dynamos,  has 
definite  power  ratings.  These  ratings  are  determined  by  the 
manufacturer  and  are  supposed  to  give  the  power  which  the  appa- 
ratus can  safely  or  efficiently  deliver.  It  is  interesting  to  con- 
sider what,  in  general,  determines  the  rating  of  various  power 
devices. 

Both  a  steam  engine  and  a  steam  turbine  are  Usually  rated  at 
the  load  for  which  their  efficiency  is  a  maximum.  These  two 
types  of  prime  mover  can  carry  a  high  overload  without 
difficulty.  Ordinarily,  they  can  carry  at  least  100  per  cent,  over- 
load easily,  but  at  reduced  efficiency. 

Owing  to  their  excessive  weights  and  costs,  large  gas  engines 
are  usually  rated  as  high  as  possible,  which  is  near  the  point 
at  which  they  cease  to  operate.  Their  thermal  efficiency  is 
ordinarily  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  steam  engine  or  turbine 
that  the  question  of  weight  is  more  important  than  the  question 
of  efficiency. 

Electrical  apparatus  is  usually  rated  at  the  load  which  it  can 
safely  carry  without  overheating.  (Commutation  may  at  times 
limit  the  output  of  direct  current  machines.) 

If  the  temperature  of  electrical  apparatus  becomes  too  high, 
the  cotton  insulation  upon  the  armature  and  the  field  conductors, 
and  the  insulating  varnishes,  become  carbonized  and  brittle. 
This  may  result  ultimately  in  grounds  and  short  circuits  within 
the  machine.  The  A.  I.  E.  E.  Standardization  Rules  specify 
safe  temperature  limits  as  follows: 


« 
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(A)  Cotton,  silk,  paper,  all  impregnated;  enameled  wire 105**  C. 

Above   untreated 95**  C. 

(B)  Mica,  asbestos 125°  C. 

(C)  Pure    mica,    quartz,    etc No    limits  specified. 

It  is  very  important,  therefore/-  to  be  able  to  teat  a  machine 
in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  operating  within  safe  tempera- 
ture limits.  The  diflSculty  in  making  such  tests  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  highest  temperatures  are  within  the  coils,  at  points 
which  are  not  easily  accessible.  The  highest  temperature  within 
the  machine  is  called  the  **hot  spot**  temperature. 

The  temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  winding  may  be  mea- 
sured by  placing  a  thermometer  bulb  against  the  surface  and 
covering  it  with  a  small  pad  of  cotton.  It  has  been  found  that 
15°  C.  added  to  this  reading  will  give  an  approximate  value  of 
the  hot  spot  temperature. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  resistance  of  copper  con- 
ductors changes  with  the  temperature.  By  utilizing  this  prin- 
ciple, an  idea  of  the  average  temperature  within  a  winding  may 
be  obtained.  The  increase  of  resistance  per  degree  rise  of  tem- 
perature may  be  obtained  from  the  formula  1/(234.5  +  t),^  where 
t  is  the  surrounding  or  ambient  temperature.  For  example, 
at  an  ambient  or  room  temperature  of  30°  C,  the  increase  of 
resistance  per  degree  rise.is  1/264.5  =  0.00378. 

Example. — With  an  ambient  temperature  of  30**  C.  the  resistance  of  the 
field  of  a  shunt  generator  increases  from  104  to  112  ohms.  What  is  its 
temperature  rise? 

The  fractional  change  in  resistance  is        -i«.  —  =  0.077 

104 

Temperature  rwc  =  0.077/0.00378  =  20°.4  C.     Aiu. 

Owing  to  the  long  time  required  to  reach  a  constant  tempera- 
ture, motors  and  generators  should  be  run  from  6  to  18  hours, 
in  order  that  an  accurate  test  of  their  temperature  may  be  made. 
As  such  a  long  time  is  usually  prohibitive,  the  heating  is  often 
accelerated  l)y  running  overload  for  an  hour  or  so  and  then  drop- 
ping back  to  rated  load.  By  this  procedure  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
ultimate  temperature  may  often  be  obtained  in  a  run  of  2  or  3  hours. 

To  get  an  idea  as  to  how  close  a  machine  is  to  its  ultimate  tem- 
perature, it  is  often  desirable  to  plot  a  curve  of  temperature 

» See  Par.  48,  page  43. 

24 
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riM'  during  tht-  t«sl.  A  typical  curve  of  tliiis  type  for  a  shimt 
fi«ld  ii:  sliuwii  in  Fig.  331.  Ai  tlie  bttginnins  of  the  t«st,  there  in 
but  a  Bli);ht  dtSereuct-  uf  temperature  between  tbe  field  coUr 
and  the  ruuni.  Tberefore.  Iiul  a  amall  amount  of  heat  is  given 
out  by  the  euilt>  and  at  a  reKult  the  temperature  riiief:  rapidly. 
Ak  the  difference  iietween  the  coil  temperature  and  the  room 
temperature  iucreaeeK.  more  and 
^  more  heat  ie  given  out  by  the 
i  ^  coik.  and  the  temperature  riBef 

p  rapidly.     Therefore. therate 


E      y'  of  l^miperature  increase  l>eeomef= 

^  /  l<w»i  an  the  time  iucreaHeB.     Thif 

(i  illuKtrati^d  by  the  curve  tif  Fip. 
""»■'•  331.     When  the  (iurve  Irecniuw 

>iu.  »3i.  (urn-  of  i«iuiwruiun'  n<K  praniieallv  hon»>ntal,  the  total 
heat  developfd  in  tbe  coik  is 
equal  to  the  heat  disHipated  by  the  miX^  and  the  noilf>  have 
reached  a  constant  temperature.  (Similar  curves  would  hold 
for  other  parte  of  the  machine. 

(.'are  uiuut  be  taken  in  meaHuriue  the  armature  resistance  when 
det«rminin|i:  teiuperature  riae.  The  object  of  thic  measurement 
iij  not  to  determine  the  reeistauce  with  the  idea  of  calculating 
tbe  loBB,  but  to  detennine  the  change  of-resiatance  iv  the  armaiun 
cvpper,  due,  to  change  of  temperalurf .  Therefore,  it  if  esBential 
that  tbe  reisi8tance  of  the  copper  aUme  be  measured  and  that 
the  (iurreiit  path  through  the  copper  lie  the  name  in  ever>'  mea- 
surement. To  exclude  all  resistance  except  that  of  the  copper, 
the  brush  and  contact  resistances  must  not  be  included  in  the 
measurement.  Therefore,  the  voltmeter  leads  must  be  held  on 
the  commutator  segments  inside  the  bnishes.  a*  shown  in  Fig, 
332  (a).  Moreover,  these  segments  should  l>e  marked  and  in 
every  subtiequeut  measurement  they  should  t>e  directly  under  the 
same  brushes.     Tliis  insures  the  same  ccmducting  path  for  each 

When  a  niulti-jwlar  armature  is  ao  me^ured,  the  dfvinon  of 
cuneiii  in  the  various  paths  is  determined  in  part  by  the  brush 
contiu't  n-Kistam-c.  'I'huv  in  Fig-  332  (6),  the  current  from  brush 
<i  to  brur^li  h  is  /,  and  that  from  brush  a  1<i  brush  e  is  Jt- 
The  t.utal  i.-urn'iit  entering  the  brush  a  is  their  sum.  /  amp. 
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The  division  of  the  current  /  between  brushes  b  and  c  is  in 
part  determined  by  the  contact  resistance  at  these  two  brushes. 
As  contact  resistance  is  a  variable  quantity,  the  current  diviaion 
in  the  armature  may  change  considerably  with  different  measure- 
ments. To  keep  the  current  in  definite  paths,  two  brushes  may 
be  insulated  as  shown  in  Fig.  332  (c).  In  this  case  the  current 
paths  are  not  symmetrical,  but  the  division  of  current  is  deter- 


^^^AA»■ 
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Fig.  332. — Measurement  uf  armature  resistance  for  temperature' test. 

mined  not  by  brush  contact  resistance  but  by  the  copper 
resistance  itself. 

In  measuring  the  shunt  field  resistance,  the  voltmeter  should 
he  connected  directly  across  the  winding  so  as  to  exclude  the 
drop  in  the  rheostat. 

This  resistance  method  gives  an  average  value  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  windings.  To  find  the  hot  spot  temperature,  10^  C. 
should  be  added  according  to  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  rules. 

In  addition  to  measuring  the  temperature  of  the  windings, 
the  rise  of  temperature  of  l)earings  and  of  commutator  should  be 
measured  with  a  thermometer. 

In  modern  machines  of  large  size,  thermo-couples  are  inserted 
in  the  windings  and  are  coimected  to  milli-voltmeters  on  the 
switchboard,  so  that  the  operator  can  determine  the  "hot  spot'' 
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temperatures  at  any  time.  If  the  thermo-couples  are  located 
between  coil  sides  or  between  coil  sides  and  core  in  a  2-layer 
winding  5°  C.  are  added;  if  the  thermo-couples  are  placed  be- 
tween coil  sides  and  core  or  between  coil  sides  and  wedge  in  a 
single-layer  winding  10**  C.  are  added,  and  1°  C.  for  every  1000 
volts  above  5000  volts  terminal  pressure.  The  hottest  spot  is 
the  highest  value  by  either  method  after  corrections  have  been 
applied. 

236.  Parallel  Running  of  Shunt  Generators. — In  most  power 
plants  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  that  the  power  be  supplied  by 
several  small  units  rather  than  by  a  single  large  unit. 

(a)  Several  small  units  are  more  reUable  than  a  single  large 
unit,  for  if  a  unit  is  disabled  the  entire  power  supply  is  not  cut 

off.  (b)  The  units  may  be  con- 
nected in  service  and  taken  out 
of  service  to  correspond  with  the 
load  on  the  station.  This  keeps 
the  units  loaded  up  to  their  rated 
capacity  which  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  operation,  (c)  Units 
may  be  repaired  more  readily  if 
there  are  several  in  the  station. 
(d)  Additional  units  may  be  in- 
stalled to  correspond  with  the 
growth  of  station  load,  (e) 
The  station  load  may  exceed 
the  capacity  of  any  single  available  unit. 

Shunt  generators,  because  of  their  drooping  characteristic,  are 
particularly  well  suited  for  parallel  operation.  In  Fig.  333  are 
shown  the  characteristics  of  two  shunt  generators  which  will  be 
designated  as  No.  1  and  No.  2  respectively.  It  will  be  noted 
that  generator  No.  1  has  the  more  drooping  characteristic. 
If  the  two  generators  are  connected  in  parallel,  Kg.  334,  their 
terminal  voltages  must  be  the  same,  neglecting  any  very  small 
voltage  drop  in  the  connecting  leads.  Therefore,  for  a  common 
terminal  voltage,  Ti,  Fig.  333,  generator  No.  1  delivers  JTi  amp. 
and  generator  No.  2  delivers  It  amp.  That  is,  the  machine 
with  the  more  droopii^g  characteristic  carries  the  smaller  load. 
Assume  that  some  condition  arises  which  temporarily  causes 


Amperes 

Fio.  333. — C'haractcriaticH    of 
generators  in  parallel. 
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generator  No.  1  to  take  more  than  its  share  of  the  load.  This 
condition  might  arise  from  a  temporary  increase  in  the  speed  of 
its  prime  mover,  or  it  might  be  occasioned  by  change  of  load  on 
the  system.  Generator  No.  1  would  immediately  tend  to  oper- 
ate at  some  point  a  on  its  characteristic.  This  results  in  a 
drop  in  its  terminal  voltage,  which  tends  to  make  it  take  less 
load.  Therefore,  any  tendency  of  one  machine  to  take  more 
than  its  share  of  the  load  results  in  a  change  of  voltage  which 
opposes  this  tendency.     Therefore,  shunt  generators  in  parallel 
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Flu.  334. — Connections  for  the  parallel  operation  of  shunt  generators. 

may  be  said  to  be  in  stabk  equilibrium.  The  reactions  of  the 
system  are  such  as  to  hold  the  generators  in  parallel.  Moreover, 
if  any  change  of  load  on  the  system  occurs,  each  machine  must 
carry  some  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  load. 

The  connections  for  operating  shunt  generators  in  parallel  are 
shown  in  Fig.  334.  Each  generator  should  have  its  own  ammeter. 
A  common  voltmeter  is  sufficient  for  all  the  machines.  The 
individual  machines  can  be  connected  to  the  voltmeter  or  poten- 
tial bus  through  suitable  plug  connectors  or  selective  switches. 
Assume  that  No.  2  is  out  of  service  and  that  No.  1  is  supplying 
all  the  load.  It  is  desired  to  put  No.  2  in  service.  The  prime 
mover  of  No.  2  is  started  and  No.  2  is  brought  up  to  speed. 
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Its  field  is  then  adjusted  so  that  its  voltage  is  just  equal  to 
that  of  the  bus-bars,  which  condition  may  be  determined  by 
the  voltmeter.  The  breaker  and  switch  are  now  closed  and 
No.  2  is  connected  to  the  system.  Under  these  conditions, 
however,  it  is  not  taking  any  load,  as  its  induced  voltage  is  just 
equal  to  the  bus-bar  voltage  and  no  current  will  flow  between 
points  at  the  same  potential.  Its  induced  voltage  must  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  bus-bars  in  order  that  it  may  deliver 
current.  Therefore,  the  field  of  No.  2  is  strengthened  until  the 
generator  takes  its  share  of  the  load.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
weaken  the  field  of  No.  1  simultaneously  in  order  to  keep  the 
bus-bar  voltage  constant. 

To  take  a  machine  out  of  service,  its  field  is  weakened  and  that 
of  the  other  machine  is  strengthened  until  the  load  of  the  first 


Fio.  335. — Compound  generators  in  parallel. 

machine  is  zero.  The  breaker  and  then  the  switch  are  opened, 
clearing  the  machine.  Connecting  in  and  removing  a  machine 
from  service  in  this  manner  prevent  any  shocks  or  disturbance 
to  the  prime  mover  or  to  the  system. 

If  the  field  of  one  generator  be  weakened  too  much,  current 
will  be  delivered  to  this  generator,  which  will  run  as  a  motor 
and  tend  to  drive  its  prime  mover. 

It  is  evident  that  if  shunt  generators  are  to  divide  the  load 
properly  at  all  points,  their  characteristics  should  be  similar,  that 
is,  each  shovld  have  the  same  voltage  drop  from  no  load  to  fvll  load, 

236.  Parallel  Running  of  Compound  Generators. — Fig.  335 
shows  two  over-compounded  generators  connected  to  the  bus- 
bars, positive  and  negative  terminals  being  properly  connected 
as  regards  polarity.  Each  generator  is  taking  its  proper  share 
of  the  load. 
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Assume  that  for  some  reason  generator  No.  1  takes  a  slightly 
increased  load.  The  current  in  its  series  winding  must  in- 
crease, which  strengthens  its  field  and  raises  its  electromotive 
force  [thus  causing  it  to  take  still 
more  load.]  On  the  other  hand, 
as  the  system  load  is  assumed  to 
l>e  fixed,  generator  No.  2  will  at 
the  same  time  drop  some  of  its 
load,  resulting  in  a  weakening  | 
of  its  series  field  and  a  conse- 
quent further  dropping  of  its  _ 
load.  In  a  very  short  time 
No.  1  will  be  driving  No.  2  as 
a   motor,    and    ultimately    the  Amtwr** 

breaker  of  at  least  one  of   the  F>i>-336.-Ch«r»ot™ticBofcompouiui 

.  gener&torB  in  psrallel. 

machines  will  open. 

This  condition  is  again  illustrated  by  Fig.  336,  which  shows  the 
individual  characteristics  of  the  two  machines.  Assume  that 
the  machines  are  operating  at  a  voltage  V],  which  corresponds 


Fio.  337.— Typical 


compound   Ken^r&torn   operatiDg   i 


to  the  respective  currents  I,  and  If  Assume  that  No,  1  takes 
a  slightly  increased  load.  Its  voltage  will  then  tend  to  rise  to 
some  point  a.     This  increased  voltage  means  that  the  machine 
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takes  still  more  current  and  the  effect  will  continue  until  ahi- 
mately  the  breaker  opens. 

These  compound  f^enerators  may  be  considered  to  be  in  un- 
stable equilibrium.  That  is.  any  action  tending  to  throw  the 
machines  out  of  equilibrium  is  accentuated  by  the  resulting 
reactions. 

The  machines  may  be  made  stable  by  connecting  the  two  series 
fields  in  parallel.  Fig.  337.  This  connection,  isiiich  in  Fig.  337 
ties  the  two  negative  brushes  together, 'is  a  conductor  ct  low 
resistance  and  is  called  the  equaliztr.  Its  operation  is  as  follows: 
Assume  that  generator  No.  1  starts  to  take  more  than  its  proper 
share  of  the  load.  This  increased  current  will  pass  not  only 
throu^  the  field  of  generator  No.  1  but  also,  by  means  of  the 


Fk*.  ',i3h. — Compound  isenerator^  rptiuiring  two  f>c|iimliw!nL 


equalizer,  some  of  it  will  pass  through  the  field  of  generator  No.  2. 
Therefore,  both  machines  are  affected  in  a  similar  manner  and 
No.  1  is  unable  to  take  the  entire  load. 

To  maintain  the  proportionate  division  of  load  from  no  load 
to  full  load,  the  following  conditions  must  be  satisfied: 

iat  The  percentage  regulation  of  each  armature  must  be  the 
same. 

ib)  The  series  field  resistances  must  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  machine  ratings. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  adjust  compound  generator  charac- 
teristics by  means  of  series  field  diverters  so  that  thev  divide  the 
load  properly.     Suppose ,  Fig.  337,  that  the  series  field  of  generator 
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No.  1  is  shunted  by  a  diverter.  If  the  equalizer  and  bus-bar  have 
negligible  resistance,  this  diverter  shunts  the  series  field  of  gene- 
rator No.  2  as  well  as  that  of  No.  1.  Therefore,  the  diverter 
merely  drop)s  the  characteristic  of  the  entire  system  but  does 
not  affect  the  division  of  load.  The  proper  load  adjustnxents 
may  be  made  by  means  of  a  very  low  resistance  in  series  with 
one  of  the  series  fields. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  desired  division  of  load  among 
either  shunt  or  compound  generators  at  any  one  load  may  be 
obtained  by  adjusting  their  field  rheostats.  However,  it  is 
usually  desirable  that  this  division  remain  constant  at  all  loads, 
especially  if  an  operator  is  not  in  continuous  attendance.  There- 
fore, it  is  desirable  that  generators  operating  in  parallel  have 
similar  characteristics. 

A  compound  generator  with  a  single  series  field  usually  has  a 
3-pole  switch,  one  blade  of  which  connects  the  equalizer,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  337.  If  a  3-wire  generator  (see  page  394)  having  two 
series  fields  is  to  be  connected,  a  4-pole  switch  is  necessary  as 
there  are  two  equalizers.  (See  Fig.  338.)  The  load  ammeter 
in  a  compound  generator  should  always  be  connected  between 
the  armature  terminal  and  the  bus-bars.  If  it  is  connected  in 
the  series  field  circuit,  the  ammeter  may  not  indicate  the  gen- 
erator current,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  generator  current 
may  be  passing  through  the  equalizer. 

Compound  generators  are  put  in  service  and  taken  out  of 
service  in  the  same  manner  as  shunt  generators,  that  is,  the  load 
is  adjusted  and  shifted  by  means  of  the  shunt  field  rheostat. 

237.  Circuit  Breakers. — Generators,  motors  and  electric  cir- 
cuits in  general  require  protection  from  short  circuits  and  over- 
loads. The  sudden  load  imposed  by  a  short  circuit  may  injure 
the  generator  or  its  prime  mover.  Wires  may  overheat  under 
the  short-circuit  current,  resulting  in  fire  hazard.  Two  common 
devices  are  used  for  opening  short  circuits  and  overloads,  the 
fuse  and  the  circuit  breaker.  The  fuse  has  a  much  lower  first 
cost  and  occupies  less  space.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worthless 
after  being  blown  (unless  it  is  of  the  refillable  typ>e)  and  con- 
siderable inconvenience  often  results  from  not  having  spare  fuses 
at  hand.  The  circuit  breaker  has  a  higher  first  cost  and  requires 
more  space.     On  the  other  hand,  it  operates  an  indefinitely  great 
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number  of  times  without  injury  and  is  readily  re-set.  The  action 
of  a  breaker  is  faster  than  that  of  a  fuse.  That  is,  it  opens  the 
circuit  more  quickly. 

Practically  all  breakers  operate  on  the  same  principle.  The 
mechanism  which  presses  the  breaker  contacts  together  is  held 
by  a  trigger.  This  trigger  is  actuated  by  a  solenoid  plunger,  the 
turns  of  the  solenoid  itself  being  in  series  with  the  circuit.  When 
the  current  becomes  excessive,  the  plunger  is  raised  and  so 
trips  the  trigger,  allowing  the  breaker  to  spring  open.  Many 
breakers  also  have  shunt  solenoids,  which  allow  them  to  be  tripped 
from  remote  points. 

The  current  in  the  breaker  is  usually  carried  by  copper  lamina- 
tions which  bridge  the  copper  blocks,  as  shown  in  Fig.  339.  On 
closing  the  switch,  these  laminations  press  on  the  blocks  making 
a  wiping  contact.  The  carbon  blocks  parallel  these  copper  con- 
tacts. They  ordinarily  carry  a  negligible  portion  of  the  current, 
but  when  the  breaker  opens  they  break  contact  later  than  the 
copper,  and  so  interrupt  the  arc,  which  would  otherwise  burn  the 
copper.  The  carbon  contacts  are  cheap  and  easily  renewed. 
Circuit  breakers  of  large  capacities  are  more  or  less  complicated 
mechanisms,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  6,000-amp.  breaker  shown 
in  Fig.  340. 

Circuit  breakers  should  always  be  mounted  at  the  top  of  the 
switchboard.  If  they  are  placed  at  the  bottom,  the  arc  which 
rises  may  cause  p(»rsonal  injury  or  may  damage  the  switchboard 
equipment. 


CHAPTER  xrr 

TSA5SMISSI0ir  AHD  DISTKIBtrnoif  OF  POWSR 

338.  Power  DittilMitiim  Syrtnn*. — Under  modem  conditiaiiB. 
most  centra]  atationa  generate  power  on  a  large  scale  as  alternat- 
ing current  and  transmit  this  power  as  alternating  current.  The 
fRanon  for  using  alternating  current  in  trananittiiig  the  pow  is 
that  the  voltage  may  be  efficiently  raised  and  lowered  by  means 
of  transformers.  Much  less  copper  is  required  to  trannnit  paver 
at  high  voltages.  The  Thury  system  does  transmit  power  aa 
direct  current  at  high  voltage  (see  Par.  204),  but  is  not  used  in 
thifl  country. 


.  :U1.  — Typical  power 


Power  is  ordinarily  utilized  at  comparatively  low  voltages 
( 1 10,  220,  600  volts),  but  it  cannot  be  economically  transmitted 
to  any  considerable  distance  at  these  voltages.  In  fact,  direct 
current  for  commercial  uae  can  be  economically  transmitted  and 
distributed  only  in  the  most  congested  districts  of  large  cities. 
Its  advantages  under  these  conditions  are  the  absence  of  induct- 
ance and  capacity  effects,  which  are  present  with  alternating 
current,  and  also  the  absence  of  eddy  current  losses  in  the  cables. 
Another  advantage  of  direct  current  is  that  a  stor^e  batter>- 
reserve  ran  be  readily  utilized.  Fig.  341  shows  the  general 
method  of  power  distribution.     Power  ia  generated  at  the  power 
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Btatiou,  is  transmitted  as  alternating  current  at  high  voltage  to 
the  substation  (66,000  volts  is  shown;  the  transmission  voltage 
is  seldom  less  than  6,600  volts) .  At  the  substation  it  is  either 
transformed  to  2,300  volts  alternating  ciurent  by  transformers 
or  to  600  volts  or  230  volts  direct  current  by  motor-generator 
sets  or  rotary  converters.  (Fig.  341  shows  the  substation  supply- 
ing a  trolley  with  600  volts  direct  current;  a  2,300- volt  alternat- 
ing ciurent  circuit  supplies  power  for  lighting,  the  voltage  being 
transformed  near  the  consumer's  premises  to  a  230-1 15-volt  3- 
wire. system;  a  3-phase  2,300-volt  alternating  current  power  line 
supplies  a  factory,  the  voltage  being  transformed  to  550  volts, 
3-phase,  by  transformers.  These  systems  are  discussed  more 
fully  in  Chap.  XII,  Vol.  II.)  The  substation  receives  the 
power  in  large  amounts  and  distributes  it  to  the  various  con- 
sumers in  smaller  quantities.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
power  system  as  the  middleman  or  retailer  does  to  an  industrial 
system.- 

239.  Vcdtage  and  Weight  of  Conductor. — The  weight  of  con- 
ductor varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  voUagCy  when  the  power 
transmitted,  the  distance  and  the  loss  are  fixed. 

Let  it  be  required  to  transmit  the  power  P  at  the  voltage  V\ 
and  current  I\  over  wires  having  a  resistance  R\. 

The  current 

The  power  loss 

Pi  =  h*Rx 

Assume  that  the  voltage  is  raised  to  V'l,  the  power,  the  loss 
and  the  distance  remaining  fixed. 
The  current 


U  = 


P 


The  power  loss 
Therefore, 


Pt  =  h^Rt  =  Pi 


/,*«,  =  h*Ri 

Ri  ^  (h\*(P/V,y^V, 

R'.     \iJ     (P/v',)»    r, 


s» 
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Thftt  in,  the  frondiictor  n^siifitaaee  variea  fkretdy  aa  the  aqoare 
of  fphi*  voltaffp.  But  the  vohime  or  the  weiieht  of  a  eondnrtor 
of  0[iv«^n  leni^th  varies  inven^ly  aa  the  reffiRt&iure. 

I.^.  the  weii^t  of  copper  in  the  two  cawes  be  (Ti  and  Wn,  re- 

apeetively. 

Th^ef^^j  the  (uyndurt&r  weight  earie^  ifwersiely  tvi  the  nfuare  of 
ih^,  ifoUage,  when  the  power,  the  lofw  and  the  distance  are  fixed. 

If  the  voltaic  of  a  jiysitem  is  doubted,  the  weight  of  the  copper 
m  quartered,  other  conditions  being  the  same. 

RxnmfiU. — 50  kw.  are  rielivrnvd  at  a  diatanee  of  500  ft.  at  1 10  volts 
ftvfr  a  400,000  CM.  f^Her.  (a\  What  w  the  power  lorn?  ih)  Rep«at  for 
220  vo(t«. 

T/i)  The  nirrent 

,       «50.000       ^-. 
'  ■    110    ''^^  *"P- 

If  the  cahle  had  454,000  CM.  ^nee  Far.  60;  the  lofls  would  be  4M,000 

X  1,000  X  10-»wattii  -  4,540  wattji.     Actually  the  low  is  (—-j     X  1,000 
X  10-*  X  400,000  -  5,150  watta.     Ann. 

/L\    r  »>0,00(l        rtrt^ 

^**  '»  "     220  "  ^  ""P- 
The  IfMW  i» 

(400)  *  ^'^^^  '  ^'^^^  ''**^'     *'*'"• 

The  him  in  fft)  in  one-fonrth  that  in  (a).  Therefore,  a  100,000  CM.  feeder, 
having  jiMi  (»ne-foijrth  the  wei|i;ht  of  the  feeder  in  (a),  would  transmit  the 
name  jKiwer,  the  »ame  distance,  with  the  same  loss, 

240.  Size  of  Conductors. — In  transmitting  or  distributing 
power  by  direct  current,  four  factors  must  be  considered  in  de- 
termining the  size  of  conductor. 

(a)  The  wires  must  be  able  to  carry  the  required  current 
without  overheating. 

This  is  particularly  important  with  inside  wiring  where  fire 
risk  exists.  Tables  of  the  permissible  current-carrying  capacity 
of  wires  are  given  in  the  Apj)endix,  page  410. 

(6)  The  voltage  drop  to  the  load  must  be  kept  within  reason- 
able limits.  This  is  particularly  important  when  incandescent 
lamps  constitute  the  load. 
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(c)  The  wires  must  be  of  sufficient  mechanical  strength.  This 
is  important  when  the  wires  are  strung  on  poles.  It  is  not  advis- 
able to  use  wires  smaller  than  No.  8  A.W.G.  for  pole  Unes. 

(d)  The  economics  of  the  problem  must  be  considered.  In- 
creasing the  size  of  conductor  means  higher  investment  costs 
but  less  energy  loss  in  transmission.  That  size  of  conductor 
should  be  chosen  which  makes  the  cost  of  the  energy  loss  plus  the 
interest  on  the  investment  a  minimum.  This  may  be  modified 
in  view  of  the  considerations  stated  in  (a),  (b)  and  (c). 

CONSTANT  POTENTIAL  DISTRIBUTION 

241.  Distribution  Voltage. — About  110  volts  has  been  found 
to  be  the  most  convenient  voltage  for  incandescent  lighting. 
It  is  not  so  high  as  to  be  dangerous  to  persons.  Incandescent 
lamp  filaments  for  voltages  in  excess  of  110  volts  become  so 
long  and  of  so  small  a  cross-section  that  they  are  fragile.  An 
even  lower  voltage  than  this  would  be  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  filan^ent,  but  a  lower  voltage  would  be  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  the  required  weight  of  copper.  There- 
fore, 110-115  volts  has  been  standardized  for  lighting  and  for 
domestic  use  as  being  the  most  desirable  when  all  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Six  hundred  volts  is  commonly  used 
for  trolley  distribution,  because  it  is  not  so  high  as  to  give  operat- 
ing difficulties  and  it  saves  considerable  copper  as  compared  with 
systems  of  lower  voltage.  At  the  present  time,  1,200,  2,400,  and 
even  3,000  volts  are  used  at  the  trolley  in  railway  electrification, 
these  higher  voltages  being  for  trunk  line  electrification,  not  for 
municipal  traction. 

242.  Distributed  Loads. — The  load  on  a  feeder  or  main  may 
be  concentrated  at  one  or  two  points,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
feeders,  or  may  be  distributed  uniformly  or  non-uniformly 
along  the  conductors,  as  when  lamp  loads  are  located  at  various 
points  along  mains.     (See  Fig.  342.) 

The  conductors  may  be  of  uniform  cross-section  throughout 
their  entire  length,  Fig.  342(o).  This  occurs  where  the  mains 
are  short  and  the  voltage  drop  is  small. 

Where  the  mains  are  of  considerable  length,  the  minimum 
amount  of  copper  for  a  given  voltage  drop  is  obtained  when  the 
mains  are  uniformly  tapered.  Fig.  342(6). 
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As  it  is  impracticable  to  have  a  uniformly  tapering  conductor, 
a  conductor  of  constant  cross-section  is  run  for  a  part  of  the 
distance,  followed  by  another  uniform  conductor  of  lesser  cross- 
section,  and  so  on,  as  shown  in  Fig.  342(c).  A  good  rule  to  re- 
member is  that  the  current  density  in  each  section  should  be  the 
same.  For  example,  the  first  section  may  consist  of  a  250,000 
CM.  conductor,  carrying  200  amp.;  assume  the  second  sec- 

150 
tion   carries  150  amp;  it    should   be   a  ™  250,000  =  190,000 

CM.  conductor.     Ordinarily  4  0  wire  would  be  used  for  this 

* 

second  section. 
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MS.  Systems  of  Feeding. — In  c«der  lo  keep  a  numb^  of 
l:uii^  ;ii5  5ke  <^jiaio  voliaiee  without  exre:^ive  copper,  the  rrtvm 
Wc»  or  <s%:i-p'srjdi4ti  system  shown  in  Fig.  S43va)  is  often  osed. 
Tbe'  cwo  fe^xib^  wirvs  ;9ure  conne^'ted  to  opposite  ends  of  the 
kxftd.  Th^  5\^!^em  :iiiow^  aU  the  Limp^  to  opermte  tt  nearij 
shie^  5;jk2::i[^  wx^cftce  dkrid  yet  the  voitMe  drop  in  the  feeding  wires 

TSr  o<^>:>:U\v:  lo  ^be  nr^um  l«>p  system  ts^  the  esElvm  length  of 
wirv  rv\ju:rv%i  Thss  o^>cvuoci  is  octecL  orerrome  by  snmnging 
ih-e  I\vji^is  :-  ibe  r-iAnr.-er  sfcowit  is  Fig.  343\,ft\  calkd  the  •prs 
t9t.r^r^  sy^iifci:.     Wr,erv  Ldknce  ctvhisti?  oc  Limpid  are  snitched  off 

ar.c  o<i  d^^i  :bfe  >;irL:^  tiinK.  dks  iz  ?2iii»::er5  and  aoditoniBnsL  i\  is 
o«^t*r  ixnjJstKnf  'o  Amur;or  ifc^  Licin?  'jh  this  wav. 
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The  open  spiral  may  be  closed  at  its  ends,  resulting  in  the 
closed  loop  system  of  Fig.  343(c). 


0000000  o_ 

O  )    Return  Loop  or  Aotl-Parallcl  Syiteni 


(  A  )    Omn  Spiral  ByatciD 

tlQ.   343.- 


Items  of  feeding. 


244.  Series-Parallel  System. — Doubling  the  voltage  of  a 
system  results  in  the  weight  of  required  copper  being  reduced  to 
one-fourth  its  initial  value.  If  IlO-volt  lamps  be  arranged  so 
that  two  are  always  in  series,  as  shown  in  Fig.  344,  the  system 
may  be  operated  at  220  volts.  The  copper  section  will  then  be 
one-fourth  that  required  for  straight  11 0-volt  distribution.  The 
obvious  disadvantages  of  the  series  parallel  system  are  that 


Fio,  344.'— Scries-pBrsllcl  syBtem. 


lamps  can  only  be  switched  in  groups  of  two  and  if  one  lamp 
burns  out,  the  lamp  to  which  it  is  connected  ceases  to  operate. 
Also,  both  of  the  lamps  in  series  must  be  of  the  same  rating. 

THE  EDISON  3-WIRE  SYSTEM 

246.  Advantages. — The  objections  to  the  aeries-parallel  system 
may  be  eliminated  by  ruiming  a  third  wire,  called  a  Jteulral, 
between  the  two  outer  wires.  This  neutral  maintains  all  the 
lamps  at  approximately  110  volts.     The  advantage  of  a  higher 
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flsmYixiC  lA  «opper  is  even 
i^PiMUfr  than  621 2  per  rent. 

Thft  ff^mf^nl  plan  of  the 
MViftefn  is  nbown  in  Fig.  345. 
Two  wires  i4  and  B  have  220 
volts  maintained  between 
th<;m,  A  being  the  positive 
itml  //  thi'  n'^KAiiv<^  A  third  wire  AT  is  maintained  at  a 
i\\fli*Vi'mi*  of  \H}Umiin\  iff  1 10  volts  from  each  of  the  other  two 
wiri*n,  TUt*n*fortt  N  must  U?  negative  with  respect  to  A  and 
pimiiivi*  with  nts|x?<ft  to  li.  That  is,  current  tends  to  flow  from 
A  to  A^,  find  from  A^  to  li, 

Fig.  i'{4A  shows  tint  conditions  which  -exist  when  the  load  on 
piich  Hidi*  of  iho  systi'm  is  th(*  same.     Each  of  the  loads  a  and  h 
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lakos  10  amp.  Thr  U)  amp.  taken  by  load  a  passes  through 
to  lo5ul  h  and  then  back  through  wire  B  to  the  source.  This 
is  tMpuvalont  to  a  stTios-parallel  system  as  both  loads  are 
ecixial  and  aro  in  stTios.  Under  thesi^  conditions  the  current  in 
^\tv  iK^utral  win^  is  n^n>  and  the  loads  an*  said  to  l>e  l>alaneed. 

Fic-  ^>46io'  shows  the  ci>nditions  existing  when  the  load  c  on 
tifat*  posiuvo  side  of  the  system  is  10  amp.,  and  thie  load  h  oa 
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the  negative  side  is  5  amp.  Under  these  conditions  the  extra 
5  amp.  taken  by  load  a  must]  flow  back  through  the  neutral 
to  the  generator  or  source.  Therefore  there  are  5  amp.  in  the 
neutral  returning  to  the  generator.  In  Fig.  346(6)  the  load  6  is 
now  10  amp.  and  load  a  is  5  amp.  Under  these  conditions  the 
extra  5  amp.  must  flow  out  to  the  load  through  the  neutral. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  current  in  the  neutral  may  flow  in 
either  direction,  depending  upon  which  load  is  the  greater. 
Therefore,  if  an  ammeter  is  used  in  a  neutral  it  should  be  of  the 
zero-center  type.  Moreover,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  neutral 
carries  the  difference  of  the  currents  taken  by  the  two  loads.  In 
practice  the  loads  are  usually  so  disposed  that  they  are  nearly 
balanced.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  unbalancing  (that  is,  a  neutral 
current  which  is  25  per  cent,  that  in  the  outer  wires)  is  usually 
allowed.  Therefore,  the  current  in  the  neutral  is  ordinarily 
much  smaller  than  that  in  the  outers  and  a  much  smaller  con- 
ductor can  be  safely  used.  . 
In  practice  the  neutral  is 
usually  grounded. 

Effect  of  Opening  the  Neu-  ' 
(rat. —  In    practice,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  keep  the  neutral  ~ 
of  the  3-wire  system  closed 
under    all    conditions.      The 
reason  for  this  is  illustrated  by  the  following  example. 

Fig.  347  shows  two  lamp  loads  on  a  3-wire  system.  The 
load  on  the  positive  side  consists  of  6  lamps  each  taking  2  amp., 
making  a  total  of  12  amp.  The  load  on  the'  negative  side 
consists  of  4  lamps  each  taking  2  amp.,  making  this  load  8  amp. 
The  voltage  across  each  load  is  1 10  volts  so  the  resistance  R, 
of  the  positive  load  is 

K,  =  Y^  =  9.17  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  the  negative  load  is 


If  the  neutral  now  be  opened  at  the  point  S,  the  two  loads  Ri 
and  Rt  are  in  series  and  therefore  each  must  take  the  same  cur- 
rent.    The  total  resistance  ff  is  R,  +  Rt  =  22.92  ohms. 
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There  is  now  220  volts  across  these  two  loads  in  seiies,  so  that 
the  current 

^  =  ^^  =  ^-^  *™p- 

The  voltage  T'l  across  load  l?i 

T^  =  9.60  X  9.17  =  88.0  volts. 
The  voltage  V^  across  load  Ri 

Vi  =  9.60  X  13.75  =  132  volts. 

This  assumes  that  the  resistance  of  the  lamp  filaments  does 
not  change.  It  wiU  be  observed,  however,  that  the  larger  bank 
of  lamps  is  operating  at  a  much  reduced  voltage,  resulting  in  a 
material  decrease  of  candle-power,  and  that  the  smaller  bank  is 
operating  considerably  above  rated  voltage,  which  would  result 
in  the  lamps  burning  out  in  a  short  time. 

For  the  above  reason  the  neutral  of  the  3-wire  sj'Btem  is 
usually  grounded  and  one  rarely  sees  circuit  breakers  in  the 
neutral  wire  of  power  plants. 

246.  Voltage  Unbalancing. — The  voltage  on  the  two  sides  of  a 
3-wire  system  may  become  considerably  unbalanced  if  the 
loads  on  the  two  sides  of  the  system  become  unequal,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  349. 
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Fig.  34S. — Voltage  drop  in  a  3-wire  system  having  balanced  loads. 

In  Fig.  348(a)  a  load  of  60  amp.  exists  on  each  side  of  the 
system.  Each  outer  wire  has  a  resistance  of  0.1  ohm  and  the 
neutral  has  a  resistance  of  0.2  ohm.  The  generator  voltage  is 
220  volts  across  the  two  outer  wires. 

As  the  two  loads  are  equal,  there  is  no  current  in  the  neutral 
wire.     Therefore,  the  voltage  drop  per  wire  for  the  outers  is 

6  =  60  X  0.1  =  6.0  volts. 
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The  voltage  across  each  load  is  104  volts.  There  is  no  voltage 
drop  along  the  neutral,  as  it  carries  no  current.  Fig.  348(b) 
shows  a  plot  of  the  voltage  distribution. 
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Fio.  349. — Voltage  unbalancing  in  a  3-wire  system  having  unbalanced  loads 

Assume  that  the  loads  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  349,  100  amp. 
on  one  side  of  the  system  and  20  amp.  on  the  other  side.  This 
represents  the  same  total  amperes  as  in  Fig.  348. 

The  drop  in  the  positive  wire 

6i  =  1^0  X  0.1  =  10  volts. 
The  drop  in  the  neutral 

6,  =  80  X  0.2  =  16  volts. 
Voltage  across  positive  load 

7i  =  110  -  26  =  84  volts.     Ans. 
The  drop  in  the  negative  wire 

ei  =  20  X  0.1  =  2  volts. 
Voltage  across  negative  load 

F,  =  110  -  2  +  16  =  124  volts.     Ans. 

There  is  now  40  volts  difference  between  the  voltages  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  system. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  voltage  across  the  load  on  the 
negative  side  is  greater  than  the  voltage  on  the  negative  side  of 
the  system  at  the  power  station.  This  rise  in  voltage  from  power 
station  to  load  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  drop  in  the  neu- 
tral.    Fig.  349(6)  shows  these  conditions  graphically. 

When  motor  loads  are  to  be  connected  to  a  3^wire  system 
they  are  usually  connected  between  the  two  outer  wires  rather 
than  between  an  outer  wire  and  neutral  so  that  they  will  not 
produce  any  voltage  unbalancing.  In  fact  some  power  com- 
panies will  not  permit  motor  loads  exceeding  1  hp.  to  be 
connected  to  neutral. 
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^  METHODS  OF  OBTAINIKG  A  3-WIRB  SYSTEM 

There  are  various  methods  of  obtaining  a  3-wire  system  which 
are  as  follows: 

247.  Two-generator  Method. — Two  shunt  generators  may  be 
connected  in  series  as  shown  in  Fig.  350.  The  positive  terminal 
of  one  should  be  connected  to  the  negative  terminal  of  the  other 
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Fio.  350. — Two  generators  suppl>4iiK  a  ^-wire  syst-em. 

that  is,  the  generators  are  in  series  between  the  outers.  Both 
generators  may  be  driven  by  the  same  prime  mover.  When 
connected  in  this  manner,  each  machine  supplies  only  the  load 
on  its  own  side  of  the  line.  The  obvious  objection  to  this  method 
is  that  two  separate  machines  are  required. 
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Fio.  351. — Storage  battery  giving  neutral  in  a  3-wire  system. 

248.  Storage  Battery. — A  storage  battery  may  be  floated  across 
the  line  as  shown  in  Fig.  351.  The  neutral  wire  is  connected  to 
the  middle  point  of  tho  battery.  When  the  load  is  unbalanced, 
that  half  of  the  battery  on  the  more  heavily  loaded  side  will 
discharge  and  the  other  half  will  be  charged.     Fig.  351  shows  an 
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unbalancing  of  10  amp.  In  this  particular  case  the  upper  half 
of  the  battery  supplies  5  amp.,  and  the  other  5  amp.  in  the  neutral 
go  to  charge  the  lower  half  of  the  battery.  The  objections  to 
this  method  of  obtaining  a  neutral  are  the  high  maintenance 
cost  of  a  storage  battery  and  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  both 
halves  of  the  battery  at  the  same  condition  of  charge. 

249.  Balancer  Set — A  balancer  set  is  a  very  common  method 
of  obtaining  the  neutral.  This  set  consists  of  a  motor  and  a 
generator  mechanically  coupled  together.  They  are  connected 
in  series  across  the  outer  wires  and  the  neutral  is  brought  to  their 
common  terminal,  as  shown  in  Fig.  352. 
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Fio.  352. — Balancer  set  giving  neutral  in  n  3- wire  system. 

The  action  of  this  set  may  best  \ye  illustrated  by  the  hydraulic 
analogy  shown  in  Fig.  353.  Water  is  supplied  by  the  canal  A. 
This  water  falls  over  a  weir  into  canal  B  and  may  be  made  to  do 
useful  work  in  so  doing.  All  this  water  is  not  needed  between 
the  canal  B  and  the  tail  race  C  at  the  point  of  utilization  D. 
Some  of  the  water  which  is  not  needed  at  D  passes  to  C  through 
the  water  wheel  shown  in  the  figure.  This  water  wheel  is  belted 
to  a  centrifugal  pump  operating  between  B  and  A.  In  virtue 
of  the  water  passing  through  the  water  wheel  some  of  the  water 
in  the  canal  B  is  pumped  back  to  A  by  the  pump,  where  it  may 
be  utilized  again.  The  water  wheel  corresponds  to  the  motor 
or  machine  B,  Fig.  352,  and  the  centrifugal  pump  to  the  generator 
or  machine  A . 

If  in  Fig.  353  more  water  is  required  between  canals  B  and  C 
than  can  be  supplied  by  the  weir  at  i4,  the  centrifugal  pump  may 
act  as  a  water  wheel  and  the  water  wheel  as  a  pump.     Some  of 
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generator  side  of  the  line  and  the  generator  field  is  across  the 
motor  side  of  the  line.  In  order  that  a  generator  may  supply  cur- 
rent, its  terminal  voltage  must  drop  or  its  induced  voltage  must 
rise.  In  order  that  a  motor  may  take  load,  either  its  terminal 
voltage  must  rise  or  its  induced  voltage  must  drop.  The  excess 
load  on  the  positive  side  of  the  system  (Fig.  352)  tends  to  reduce 
the  field  of  machine  A  and  to  increase  that  of  machine  B.  These 
effects  are  the  reverse  of  what  is  desired.  If  the  generator  field 
is  across  the  motor  side  of  the  line,  the  increased  voltage  is  now 
across  the  generator  field  and  will  raise  the  generator  induced 
voltage.  Therefore,  its  terminal  voltage  need  not  drop  so  much 
to  take  care  of  unbalanced  currents.     The  same  result  may  be 
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Fig.  354. — Connections  of  a  3-wire  system  using  a  balancer  set. 


Obtained  by  compounding  the  two  machines.  The  series  fields 
should  be  so  connected  that  the  machine  acting  as  a  generator 
is  cumulatively  compounded,  and  that  acting  as  a  motor  is  dif- 
ferentially compounded. 

Fig.  354  shows  standard  connections  for  a  balancer  set  with 
series  fields.  The  machines  are  started  in  series,  with  the  neutral 
switches  open  and  the  shunt  fields  in  series  across  the  line.  When 
the  machines  are  up  to  speed  the  neutral  switch  S  is  closed.  If 
the  voltages  on  the  two  sides  of  the  system  become  widely  differ- 
ent, the  currents  in  the  two  halves  of  the  differential  relay  become 
unbalanced.  This  relay  then  closes  the  tripping  coil  circuit 
of  the  main  generator  breaker,  resulting  in  the  main  generator 
circuit  opening,  even  though  its  load  is  not  excessive. 
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280.  Three-wire  Generator. — The  three-wire  generator  or 
J>obrowoiifky  method  is  a  ver>'  efficient  method  of  obtaining 
a  neutral.  Jhe  details  of  the  method  can  be  understood  better 
after  alternating  currents  and  the  rotar>'  converter  have  been 
studied  J  The  principle  of  the  method  is  as  follows:  Alter- 
nating current  is  generated  within  a  direct  current  armature  as 
has  already  been  shown.  If  slip  rings  be  employed,  alternating 
current  can  Vje  obtained  from  the  machine.  A  coil  wound  on  an 
iron  core  has  high  inductance  and  offers  a  high  impedance  to 
this  alternating  current.     The  center  of  such  a  coil  is  at  the  cen- 


Fio.  355. — .3-wire  generator  connections  (DobrowoUky  method). 


ter  of  gravity  of  the  voltages  generated  within  the  armature. 
Further,  this  inductance  coil  offers  very  little  resistance  to 
the  flow  of  direct  current.  Therefore,  if  the  three-wire  neutral 
be  connected  to  the  center  of  this  coil,  the  voltage  to  either  brush 
from  the  neutral  will  be  the  same.  Moreover,  any  current  flow- 
ing back  through  the  neutral  can  readily  flow  back  into  the 
armature  through  this  reactance.  The  connections  of  such  a 
generator  are  shown  in  Fig.  355  (a).  Sometimes,  to  obtain  better 
balancing,  two  and  even  three  reactances  are  employed.  All 
have  their  neutrals  tied  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  355  (6).  Oc- 
casionally the  reactances  are  placed  within  the  armature.  This 
arrangement  requires  but  one  slip  ring,  but  increases  the  weight 
of  the  armature. 

The  Edison  3-wirc  system  may  be  extended  to  4,  5,  6,  and  7- 
wire  systems.  (See  Fig.  309,  page  341.)  The  complications  and 
number  of  wires  prevent  these  multi-wire  systems  Leing  exten- 
sively used. 

1  Seo  Vol.  II,     Chap.  XI. 
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261.  PeederB  and  Mains. — In  congested  districts  the  mains 
fomi  an  undei^round  network.  This  network  is  supplied  at 
various  points,  called  centers,  by  feeders  connected  to  the  direct 
current  bus-bars  at  the  power  station.  It  requires  a  careful 
study  of  the  various  loads,  amount  of  copper,  etc.,  in  order  to 
determine  the  most  advantageous  feeding  points  or  centers. 
Two  or  more  substations  may  simultaneously  feed  the  same 
centers.  In  order  that  the  voltages  at  these  centers  may  be 
determined  and  so  maintained  at  the  desired  values,  pilot  or 
pressure  wires  run  back  to  the  station  voltmeter.  By  means  of 
a  dial  switch  the  operator  is  able  to  read  the  voltages  at  the  va- 
rious centers.     Fig.  356  show-s  the  cross-section  of  a  concentric 


1,000,000  CM.  cable.  The  outer  and  inner  conductors  arc  the 
outer  wires  of  the  Edison  3-wire  system.  The  neutral  is  usually 
a  separate  wire  of  much  smaller  cross-section,  or  there  may  be 
one  large  neutral  conimnii  to  several  feeders  ami  mains.  The 
three  pilot  or  pre»,sure  wires  are  connected,  one  to  each  outer 
wire  and  one  to  the  neutral  at  the  feeding  point.  If  the  operator 
finds  that  the  voltage  is  too  low  at  the  feeding  point,  he  throws  a 
feeder  to  a  bus-bar  of  higher  voltage.  A  large  voltage  drop  can 
exist  in  such  feeders,  as  no  loads  are  taken  off  at  intermediate 
points. 

In  practice  the  following  are  the  percentage  drops  usually 
allowed:  In  feeders,  5  to  10  per  cent.;  in  the  (lintribution  mains, 
3  per  cent. 

The  services  are  usually  taken  directly  from  the  <listribution 
mains  and  occasionally,  extra  large  loads  may  l>e  taken  directly 
from  junction  boxes.     Junction  boxes  are  circular  iron  castings 


Mm  DfHBCT  rURHENTF; 

contttinini^  a  r«t  ol'  imiTiljaeri  biu4)&rR.  to  \Thirh  estber  tbe  ttu 
tnhfition  mains  (3r  the  teerierB  are  (^onneftecL  Dmribiuion 
mainii  :ire  ronnerted.  throiii^  fiuea.  to  siiitabie  rBrminaLs  oi- 
ready  Inst  ailed  in  the  junction  boxea^  A.  junetion  box  tfaiifr 
prondes  a  r^onvement  method  ol*  <?onnertini^  the  sinj^  feeriing^ 
\rirPA  to  the  :«veml  liistnbution  wirBs.  The  main»  are  aiwaya 
fiiiied,  but  onlv*  difleonnectini^  links  am  lued  for  the  loefierB^  it 
beini5  de«*med  adviiwibie  to  allow  the  feeders  to  bum  th«?naeivea 
clear  of  any  r^hort-^rcuits. 

SQL  Secttic  Saibfo^  IHstribiitioiL — Eleetrtc  milt^fiy  i^^enejn- 
toFR  :irp  ^nerally  compounded,  the  :9^e»  tieid  being,  on  the  nejpi- 
tive  Hide.  The  ne^^ativa  terminal  is  usually  connected  <iirp<^tly 
to  j](mund  or  ro  the  i-ail  through  a  switch.  The  positive  reamimii 
feedii  the  trolley  through  an  ammeter,  a  r^witch*  and  a  odrcuir 
breaker. 

On  short  lineft^,  with  light  traffic,  the  trolley  alone  may  :3uffiee 
to  carry  the  cmrent  to  the  car, as  shown  in  Fig. 357 ;  a).  Except 
in  rmiall  insf  allations,  the  tmllev  is  of  insufficient  orosEHseetion  ro 
supply  r  he  required  power  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  vni- 
tage  (imp  within  the  neeessary  limits.  As  the  suse  of  the  rxniley 
wirR  iff  limited  by  the  trolley  wheel,  it  cannot  be  convenientiy 
inrreaned.  The  same  cffi»ct  as  increafiing  the  size  of  the  trolley 
may  be  obtained  by  nmning  a  feefler  in  parallel  with  the  trolley 
and  connecting  the  feetler  tti  the  trolley  ar  short  intervals,  -m 
shown  in  Fig.  357-  /i».  This  is  called  the  ladder  ffystem  of  feetling. 
The  trolley  and  fj»eder  t4>gerher  may  be  considerRd  as  ffirming  a 
single  fumducror. 

Whem  the  liensity  of  traffic  requires  several  feedfsns.  rhe  best 
re«ultH  are  obtiunefi  by  connecting  the  feeder*  in  the  manner 
shown  in  Fig.  357(c).  Eai^h  f€»eder  is  protected  by  a  •anniir 
break»»r. 

The  objections  to  the  preceding  methods  of  fieedinj^  are  thac 
t  rouble,  .tue  to  a  iiround,  for  example,  at  any  point  on  the  tralley. 
involves  rhe  entire  syst4»m.  In  cities  where  traffic  is  particur 
lariy  'tense,  ir  is  not  permissible  to  take  chances  of  having  the 
f^ntirc  -^y^^tem  shut  down  due  to  a  ^ound  at  one  point  only. 
Therefore,  rhe  trolley  is  sei^tionaliaeil  :is  shown  in  Fig.  357 1  fT;.  In 
this  miMhod  rhe  rroiley  is  «iividefl  into  insulated  sections,  each  of 
which  iH  supplied  by  .i  separate  feeder.     Trouble  in  one  scijtnm 
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is  not  readily  communicated  to  the  other  sections.  This  in- 
creased reliability  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  less  efficient 
use  of  the  copper,  as  the  feeders  are  unable  to  assist  one  another. 
In  the  preceding  systems  this  mutual  help  is  obtained. 

Trolley 


L-L 


(a)   Simple  TroUty 

Feeder . 

I  I  I  I  I.  .1  I 1 


Trolley 


\b)  Ladder  System  -  Slncle  Feeder 
Feeder! 


Feeder* 


(  c)  Multiple  Feeders 


1                                   Ki 

_L_r-t 

Trolley 


(d)  Multiple  Feeders  •  Bectionalised  Trolley 
Fio.  357. — Methods  of  feeding  a  trolley  system. 

263.  Electrolysis. — Most  trolley  systems  use  the  track  as  the 
return  conductor  for  the  current  taken  by  the  car.  The  return 
currents  not  only  pass  through  the  tracks  themselves,  but  seek 
the  paths  of  least  resistance  by  which  they  may  return  to  the  nega- 
tive terminal  of  the  station  generator.     Such  currents  in  spread- 
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ing  through  the  earth  follow  such  low  resistance  conductors  as 
water  pipes,  gas  pipes,  cable  sheaths,  etc. ,  as  shown  in  Fig.  358. 
The  fact  that  the  current  enters  and  flows  along  these  conductors 
in  itself  does  no  harm.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  such  currents 
must  ultimately  leave  these  pipes  as  at  (a) ,  Fig.  358.  In  so  doing 
they  tend  to  carry  the  metal  of  the  pipe  into  electrolytic  solution, 
which  ultimately  results  in  the  pipe  being  eaten  away.  To  de- 
crease the  effects  of  electrolysis  several  expedients  have  been 
devised.  The  two  most  successful  methods  are  the  following: 
(a)  Provide  as  good  a  return  path  through  the  track  as  is  practi- 
cable.    This  is  done  by  good  bonding  and  by  using  insulated 


FlQ.  358.— Eloclrolysia  by  earth 

negative  feeders,  that  is,  heavy  copper  feeders  that  are  run  back 
to  the  negative  bus  from  various  points  along  the  track.  Fig. 
358  shows  how  poor  rail  bonds  may  cause  the  current  to  leave  the 
track  and  enter  the  pipe.  In  some  cities  the  total  permissible 
drop  ill  the  ground  return  circuit  must  not  exceed  from  10  to 
15  volts.  (6)  Discourage  the  current's  entering  the  pipes  by 
inKorting  occa-sional  insulating  joints  in  the  pipes. 

In  testing  for  electrolysis  the  usual  method  is  to  measure  the 
voltage  existing  between  the  track  and  the  water  pipes  (as  at  a 
hydrant).  The  magnitude  of  this  voltage  indicates  roughly  the 
magnitude  of  the  current  which  must  be  flowing  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  polarity  shows  which  way  the  current  is  Sowing. 
Fbr  instance,  if  the  track  is  positive  to  the  pipe,  current  must  be 
flowing  from  the  track  to  the  pipe. 

The  electrolj'sis  situation  is  still  in  an  unsettled  state  both,  as 
regards  its  mitigation  and  as  (o  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
the  damage  resulting. 
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STORAGE  BATTERY  SYSTEMS 

254.  Central  Station  Batteries. — Fig.  359  shows  a.  typical 
load  curve  of  a  central  station.  Between  11.00  p.m.  and  5.00 
A.M.  the  load  Ib  comparatively  small,  consisting  of  street  lights 
and  a  few  all-night  commercial  loads. 

This  portion  of  the  load  curve  is  called  a  "valley."  The  load 
increases  rapidly  from  5.00  to  7.00  a.m.  due  to  commercial  power 
loads,  lights  and  perhaps  to  the  beginning  of  street  car  service. 
The  morning  peak  occurs  about  8.00  a.u.  The  load  drops  off 
gradually  until  noon. 
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The  valley  between  12.00  and  1.00  is  due  to  the  shutting  down 
of  the  commercial  loads  because  of  the  luncheon  hour.  The 
evening  peak,  which  is  usually  the  largest,  occurs  between  5.00 
and  6.00  p.m.  This  peak  may  hold  up  for  an  hour,  after  which 
it  drops  to  the  evening  load,  which  consists  mostly  of  lighting. 
This  load  gradually  diminishes  to  the  all-night  value. 

Of  course  the  power  company  must  have  sufficient  station  and 
distributing  capacity  to  carry  the  peak.  Even  although  this 
apparatus  is  in  use  only  one  hour  a  day,  the  investment  charges 
are  in  effect  24  hours  a  day. 

The  ratio  of  the  average  load  to  the  maximum  load  of  a  station 
is  called  the  load  factor. 


40(1  DIRECT  CURRENTS 

Ez<tmpU.~k  Dtatian  delivert  192,000  kw.-hr.  in  a  day  and  its  peak,  load 
in  20,000  kw.     What  io  the  daily  load  factorT 


Thn  load  factor  -  ^™    -  40  per 


8,000 
20,000  " 


ObvioUHly  a  high  loud  factor  is  very  desirable.  In  fact 
|)(>wor  companies  welcome  any  loads  that  will  fill  in  the 
valleyH  of  the  curve  and  arc  usually  prepared  to  offer  attrac- 
tivo  rates  for  such  loads  in  order  to  improve  their  load  factors 
nnd  thus  to  utilize  npparatus  at  times  when  it  would  other- 
wise bn  idle. 

The  load  nirvo  of  a  station  may  bo  smoothed  out  by  the  use 
of  li  storuK(>  battery.  The  battery  may  be  charged  at  night  and 
early  morning  and  ho  fill  in  the  valley  of  the  load  curve  and  then 
l)C  (liHcharKeil  on  the  peak  of  the  load  curve,  aa  shown  in  Fig. 
:)5l).  This  equalizes  the  load  on  the  station  and  increases  its 
load  factor. 

An  a  rule,  batteries  are  not  installed  for  the  purpose  of  smooth- 
ing out  the  load  curve,  A  stor^e  battery  operating  under  the 
U'st  fonditions  is  good  for  only  a  limited  number  of  complete 
chargpfl  and  discharges.  Therefore,  the  battery  maintenance 
\»  usually  found  to  more  than  offset  the  economies  effected  by 
taking  some  of  the  load  off  the  peak.  Such  batteries  may  be 
A"ery  tif<cftil  in  ofllire  buildings  and  other  isolated  plants,  because 
it  IK  often  iHissible  to  shut  down  the  entire  lighting  plant  and  run 
on  the  liattories  at  night,  thus  eliminating  considerable  labor 
ohww. 

Batteries  are  commonly  installed  as  re3er\-e  in  lai^  central 
slAtion  Pj-slems,  Thoy  arc  placed,  therefore,  near  the  center  of 
the  load.  In  case  of  a  sh»it-down  in  the  generating  s>-5tem  or  in 
the  Iranttmisiiion  sj-sloni.  the  l»atlery  can  help  maintain  acrvice. 
For  ihis  reason  pasted  plate  Iwlteries  are  more  trften  used. 
l«pcau!ie  of  their  high  ox-erioad  capacity.     (See  Par.  94.) 

SlorafR-  Ivtiteries  are  also  useful  in  taking  care  of  unexpected 
Uvids.  For  example,  a  ihnnder  slomi  may  re$uU  in  a  sudden 
demand  which  could  noi  Iv  foreseen  and  so  cannot  be  mei  im- 
mediatt'ly  bv  the  gencraiing  siaiion.  as  ii  \a\iie»  time  to  get  up 
ste'Mn  and  put  a  (cenerator  on  the  line.    A  baiterj-  may  be  poi 
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on  the  line  immediately  and  so  carry  the  sudden  load  increase 
until  boilers  and  turbines  can  be  brought  into  service.  If  the 
battery  is  already  floating  across  the  line  it  takes  the  load  in- 
crease automatically. 

266.  Resistance  Control. — In  order  to  control  the  load  taken 
by  a  generator  connected  to  the  bus-bars,  it  is  necessary  to  change 
its  induced  voltage  by  adjusting  the  field  current.  It  is  not 
possible  to  adjust  the  voltage  of  a  storage  battery  in  this  manner. 
One  method  of  controlling  the  battery 
load  is  to  have  the  battery  voltage  sev- 
eral volts  higher  than  the  bus-bar  voltage 
and  to  insert  resistance  in  series  with  -=- 

the  battery,  as  shown  in  Fig.  360.     By  -=- 

adjusting  this  resistance,  the  load  de-  ~ 

livered    by    the   battery  may   be   con-  -=- 

trolled.      The     disadvantage     of     this  -r 

method  is  the  loss  of  power  in  the  re-  ' 

..  i.i  1.  1  'At         t'ltt-  '^60 — Resistance   con- 

sistance    and   the  voltage  drop  m  the     troi  of  battery  discharge, 
resistance,  which  depends  upon  the  load. 

Even  with  constant  load  the  resistance  must  be  adjusted 
occasionally  to  compensate  for  the  drop  of  battery  voltage 
during  discharge. 

Example, — It  is  desired  to  dii<charge  a  storage  battery,  consisting  of  115 
cells  each  having  an  electromotive  force  of  2.1  volts  and  an  internal  resist- 
ance of  0.001  ohm,  into  220  volt  bus-bars  so  that  the  battery  delivers  100 
amperes.     To  what  value  must  the  series  resistance  be  adjusted? 

The  total  battery  electromotive  force 

E  =  115  X2.1  =  242  volts. 
The  bus-bar  voltage 

V  =  220  volts. 
The  battery  resist^ance 

r  =  115  X  0.001  =  0.115  ohm. 
Let  R  =  the  added  external  resistance 

242  -  220 
^««  =  0.1T5  +R 

100/2  =  22  -  11.5  =  10.5 
R  =  0.105  ohm.     Ana. 

266;  Counter  Electromotive  Force  Cells. — If  an  electric  cur- 
rent be  sent  through  two  plain  lead  plates  immersed  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  a  simple  storage  battery  is  formed  which  immedi- 
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ately  develops  a  foi inter  elertroraotive  force  of  about  2.0  volts. 
(See  Par.  02.)  Negiectini?  the  small  IR  drop  in  such  a  cell,  the 
counter  electromotive  force  i«  practically  independent  of  the 
current.  This  principle  is  utilized  in  controlling  the  current 
delivered  by  a  battery. 

Plain  lead  plates  are  immersed  in  dilute  acid  and  are  connected 
in  series  with  the  batterv.  If  it  is  desired  to  decrease  the  dia- 
charge  rate  of  the  battery  more  of  these  cells  are  cut  in*  To 
do  this  an  end  cell  switch,  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  361,  is 
used.  The  advantage  of  this  method  over  the  resistance  control 
is  that  the  opposing  or  control  electromotive  force  is  independent 
of  the  load. 

2B7.  End  Cdl  ControL — A  battery  usually  consists  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cells  r.o  give  an  electromotive  force  exceeding  that 
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of   the    bus-bars  by  an    ample 
margin.     To  charge  such  a  bat- 
tery a  booster  may   be    used. 
(See  Par.    102.)      The   electro- 
motive   force    of    the    battery, 
and  hence  its  load,  may  be  con- 
trolled by  cutting  in  or  out  the 
(•ells  at  the  end  of  the  battery. 
It  is  essential  to  do  this  with- 
Pio.  ;wi.— End  .-ell  contmi  of  suyn^^   q,i|;   Opening  the    circuit.     For 

this  purpose  a  switch  sunilar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  361  is  iised.  The  main  contact  is  connecteii 
to  r he  auxiliary  contact  by  a  resistance  ft.  When  sliding  from 
one  battery  contact  to  the  next  the  auxiliary  contact  maintains 
the  circuit  connections  through  the  resistance  ft.  Were  there 
xero  resistance  between  the  main  contact  and  it^  auxiliary 
contiicr.  the  individual  cells  would  be  dead  short-circuited 
during  rhe  transition  period.  The  resistance  ft  is  usuiilly 
so  chosen  :w  to  allow  the  normal  battery  current  to  flow 
during  rhe  transition  period.  The  end  cell  switches  become 
r.ither  massive  in  larj^e  batt,ery  installations  and  are  often  op- 
er.ifi^d  bv  w  morDr-^i riven  worm.  ThLs  also  permits  remote 
control. 

The  f'vA  ••r-llr».  rior  r.#-inc:  in  continuoiu*  .-service,  are  (iischargeii 
to  A  l#*yHP^r  'iegr****  rhan  rhe  others.     Therefore  they  require  in- 
divid\uil  attention  on  char\^n^. 
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268.  Floating  Battery. — A  battery  is  occasionally  used  to 
equalize  sudden  fluctuations  of  load  such  as  commonly  occur  in 
railway  systems.  The  battery  voltage  should  be  such  that  with 
an  average  load  on  the  station  it  is  just  equal  to  the  bus-bar 
voltage.  The  battery  is  then  delivering  no  current  and  is  merely 
"floating." 

When  a  sudden  load  comes  on  the  station,  the  bus-bar  voltage 
drops.  The  battery  then  discharges  and  assists  the  generators. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  load  drops  to  a  low  value,  the  bus-bar 
voltage  rises  and  the  battery  charges. 

As  a  rule  the  bus-bar  voltage  does  not  change  enough  to  cause 
the  battery  to  respond  sufP.ciently  to  the  load  changes.  In 
fact    with    over-compounded   railway  generators   the   reverse 
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Fio.  362. — Regulating  stornge  batter>'  discharge  with  a  booster  set. 


action  might  well  occur.  There  are  several  methods  of  causing 
the  battery  to  charge  and  discharge  at  the  proper  time.  One 
typical  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  362.  The  battery  is  connected 
to  the  bus  in  series  with  a  motor-driven  booster.  Two  carbon 
rheostats  Ri  and  ff  2  are  connected  in  series  across  the  battery.  The 
booster  field  is  connected  from  their  common  point  to  the  middle 
of  the  battery.  If  Ri  =  /?2,  the  booster  field  is  connected  across 
two  points  of  equal  potential,  the  field  current  is  zero  and  no 
voltage  is  induced  in  the  armature.  An  increase  of  load,  how- 
ever, causes  solenoid  P  to  pull  down  on  the  lever.  This  com- 
presses Ri  and  releases  the  pressure  on  ft2.  The  resistances  Ri 
and  R2  now  differ  considerably  so  that  the  booster  field  is  no 
longer  across  points  of  equal  potential.  A  current  now  flows 
through  the  booster  field  causing  the  booster  to  generate  an  elec- 
tromotive force  of  such  polarity  as  to  assist  the  battery  to  dis- 
charge.   *S  is  a  spring. 
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In  order  to  reduce  the  current  flowing  through  R\  and  Rt  and 
the  battery,  the  change  of  booster  excitation  is  often  accomplished 
through  an  intermediary  exciter,  whose  field  is  connected  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  booster  of  Fig.  362. 

Battery  at  End  of  Line. — Very  poor  voltage  regulation  may 
occur  at  the  end  of  a  trolley  line,  due  to  insufficient  copper. 
Rather  than  to  install  more  copper,  it  may  be  more  economical 
to  install  a  storage  battery  at  the  end  of  the  line.  This  battery 
not  only  steadies  the  trolley  voltage  but  tends  to  reduce  violent 
fluctuation  of  the  power  station  load  as  w^ell. 

As  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  Une  requiring  a  battery  under- 
goes fluctuations  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  battery  is 
usually  self  regulating  both  as  regards  charge  and  discharge. 
With  little  load  on  the  line,  the  voltage  at  the  battery  should  be 
high  enough  to  charge  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  car  is  near 
the  battery,  the  line  voltage  should  drop  to  such  a  value  as  to 
allow  the  battery  to  discharge  and  assist  the  power  station. 
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Track 
Fig.  363. —  Battery  floating  at  end  of  trolley  line. 

Example. — The  bus-bar  voltage  (Fig.  363)  at  the  station  is  maintained 
constant  at  600  volts.  A  4/0  trolley  having  a  resistance  of  0.26  ohm  per 
mile  extends  out  4  miles  from  the  station.  The  resistance  of  ground  and  track 
is  0.05  ohm  per  mile.  At  the  end  of  the  line  a  storage  battery  consisting  of 
240  cells  is  ''floated."  Each  cell  has  an  average  electromotive  force  of 
2.0  volts  and  a  resistance  of  0.002  ohm.  At  what  rate  will  the  battery  charge 
when  there  is  no  load  on  the  line?  When  the  load  at  the  battery  is  150 
amp.,  how  much  current  does  the  battery  supply  and  how  much  does  the 
station  supply? 

The  total  resistance  of  the  trolley  and  track 

R  =  4(0.26  +  0.05)  =  1.24  ohms. 
The  battcrj'  resistance 

ft,  =  240  X  0.002  =  0.48  ohm. 
The  total  hattcr\'  electromotive  force 

£:  =  240  X  2.0  =  480  volts. 
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When  there  is  no  load  between  the  station  and  the  battery  the  current 
to  the  battery 

,         600-480        120       -^  . 

^'  =  1.24+0.48  =  r72  =  ^^  ^'"P-    ^'^' 

To  find  the  division  of  the  150-amp.  load  at  the  battery,  first  find  the 
current  at  which  the  battery  will  just  "float." 

,,       600  —  480       120       _g- 

That  is,  with  a  load  of  96.8  amp.  at  the  battery  the  line  drop  from  the 
power  station  to  the  battery  will  be  120  volts,  making  480  volts  at  the  battery. 
Under  these  conditions  the  battery  will  neither  charge  nor  discharge  but 
will  "float." 

The  remaining  53.2  amp.  will  be  divided  inversely  as  the  trolley  and 
batter>'  resistance. 

Let  II  be  the  line  current  and  Ib  the  battery  current. 

In  ^  \M 
II      0.48 

Ib  4-  II  =  53.2 
Solving  Ib  -  38.4  amp. 

Il  -  14.8  amp. 

The  station  is  already  supplying  96.8  amp. 

The  total  station  current  is  then  96.8  +  14.8  «  111.6  amp.  and  the  bat- 
tery current  is  38.4  amp.     Ans. 

This  may  be  checked  by  calculating  the  voltage  at  the  battery. 

600  -  (111.6  X  1.24)  -  461.6  volts 
480  -  (38.4  X  0.48)    =  461.6  volts.     (Check) 

259.  Series  Distribution. — In  the  parallel  system  of  distri- 
bution the  loads  are  all  independent  of  one  another.  That  is,  a 
load  applied  at  any  one  point  does  not  affect  any  of  the  other 
loads,  provided  the  voltage  does  not  change.  In  the  series 
system  the  loads  are  all  in  series  with  one  another  so  that  the 
same  current  passes  through  each.  Therefore  if  the  circuit  of  any 
one  load  be  opened  the  current  to  all  the  other  loads  will  be  inter- 
rupted. As  this  is  not  permissible  in  practice,  a  load  must  be 
short-circuited  when  it  is  desired  to  remove  it  from  service. 

Power  is  usually  supplied  to  a  constant  current  system  by  one 
of  two  methods;  the  series  generator,  of  which  the  Brush  arc 
and  Thomson-Houston  machines  are  examples,  and  the  constant 
current  transformer  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  mercury 
arc  rectifier.  (See  Chap.  VII,  Vol.  II.)  Both  of  these  methods 
tend  to  maintain  constant  current  under  all  conditions  of  load. 
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Relations  of  Dnits 
Length 

1  inch  =  2.54  cm. 
1  foot  «  30.48  cm. 
1  mile  s  1.609  kilometers 

Area 

1  circular  mil  »    0.7854  sq.  mil. 

0.000507  sq.  mm. 


1  circular  mil 
1  sq.  inch 
1  sq.  meter 


1  cubic  inch 
1  liter 

1  gallon 

1  gram 

1  ounce  (av.) 

1  kilogram 

1  ton 

I  long  ton 

1  metric  ton 


=    6.452  sq.  cm. 
=  10.76  sq.  ft. 

Volume 

=  16.39  cu.  cm. 
=  1,000  cu.  cm. 
»  0.2642  gallon 
-  231  cu.  in. 

Weight   . 

=  981  dynes 

»  28.35  grams 

=  2.205  lb. 

=  2,000  lb. 

=  2,240  lb. 

»  1000  kg. 

=  2205  lb. 


I  joule  (watt-second) 

1  gram  deg.  Cent,  (gram  calorie) 

1  pound  deg.  Fahr.  (B.t.u.) 

I  kilogram-meter 

I  foot-pound 

1  horse-power-second 


Work 

=  10,000,000  ergs 

=  4.183  joules 

»  252.1  gram  deg.  Cent,  (gram  calorie) 

=  777.5  ft.-lb. 

=  9.81  joules 

=  7.233  ft.-lb. 

»  1.356  joules 

*=  178.3  gram  deg.  Cent,  (gram  calorie) 

=  0.7074  lb.  deg.  F.  (B.t.u.) 

=  550  ft.-lb. 


Pressure 

I  atmosphere      —    14.70  lb.  on  sq.  in. 

=*    29.92  in.  of  mercury  at  32**  F. 
=  760.0  mm.  of  mercury  at  32**  F. 
=    33.94  ft.  of  water  at  60**  F. 
I  lb.  on  sq.  in.  ^  702.9  kg.  on  sq.  meter 
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DIRECT  CURRENTS 
APPENDIX  B 
Spaclflc  GraTltiea 

Aluminum  2.67  Mercury  13.60 

Copper  8.95  Nickel  7.83 

Gold  19.26  Platinum  20.30 

Iron,  b»r  7.48  Silver  10.66 

Iron,  wrought    7.79  "nn  7.29 

Stoel  7.85  Zinc  6.86 

Lead  11.45 

1  cii.  ft.  of  vxiUt  rreigks  62.6  lb. 


APPENDIX  C 
Table  of  Turns  per  Sq.  Id.   Solid  Uyer  Winding' 

(TheAcmpWir'-CaJ 


21 

947 

890 

1,075 

i      1,010 

,     1,150 

22 

1,155 

1,075 

1,330 

1      1,230 

1,425 

23 

'■       1,410 

1,303 

1,650 

1      1,510 

1     1,780 

24 

1,720 

1,575 

2,045 

1,860 

25 

'      2,080 

1.910 

2,520 

'      2,290 

2.800 

26 

2,500 

2,310 

3,090 

2,830 

1     3,540 

27 

3,020 

2,770 

3,810 

3.460 

;     4,440 

28 

3,630 

3,300 

4,690 

4,220 

29 

4,270 

3,910 

5,650 

5,100 

6,950 

30 

5,100 

4,630 

6,950 

6,200 

,     8,730 

31 

5,920 

5,330 

8,410 

7,300 

10,650 

32 

6,950 

0,:!00 

10.000 

8,900 

33 

8,120 

7,300 

12,080 

10,650 

16,900 

34 

9,430 

8,410 

14,500 

12,600 

35 

10,850 

9,610 

17,300 

14,000 

,  26,000 

36 

12,350 

10,850 

20,400 

17,300 

31,900 

37 

23,700 

20,400 

1  40,000 

38 

27,800 

,    23,700 

4C,300 

•Hlitndard  Handbook,  Sec.  5,  Par.  S 
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QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  I 

1.  What  metal  is  the  most  useful  for  magnetic  purposes?  Why?  WTiat 
other  substances  show  magnetic  properties? 

2.  Distinguish  between  a  natural  magnet  and  an .  artificial  magnet. 
Under  what  conditions  should  soft  iron  be  used  for  magnetic  purposes? 
Hardened  steel? 

3.  What  is  a  magnetic  field?  What  are  lines  of  induction  and  do  such 
lines  actually  exist?  Distinguish  between  a  north-seeking  pole  and  a  north 
pole.  In  what  way  does  the  magnetic  circuit  differ  from  the  magnetic 
field? 

4.  What  is  the  effect  of  breaking  a  bar  magnet  near  the  neutral  zone? 
Explain  how  the  newly  created  poles  come  into  existence. 

6.  What  is  Weber's  molecular  theory  of  magnetism?  How  does  it  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  that  occurs  when  a  bar  magnet  is  broken? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  consequent  poles?  Distinguish  between  consequent 
poles  and  poles  obtained  by  breaking  a  bar  magnet. 

7.  When  a  freely  suspended  south  pole  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  . 
north  pole,  what  effect  is  noted  ?     What  effect  is  noted  if  the  freely  suspended 
south  pole  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  a  south  pole?     What  is  the  general 
law  governing  attraction  and  repulsion  between  like  poles,  and  between  un- 
like poles? 

8.  What  is  a  unit  pole?  How  is  pole  strength  determined?  What  is 
the  law  governing  the  forces  of  attraction  and  the  force  of  repulsion  between 
magnetic  poles? 

9.  Distinguish  between  lines  of  force  and  lines  of  induction.  Are  both 
closed  lines?  In  what  way  are  lines  of  force  and  lines  of  induction  similar? 
At  what  part  of  the  magnetic  circuit  is  the  magnetic  force  quite  distinct 
from  the  lines  of  induction? 

10.  What  is  unit  field  intensity?  How  are  the  lines  of  force  related 
to  field  intensity?  What  relation  exists  in  the  magnetic  field  between  field 
intensity  and  "lines  of  force  per  square  centimeter?" 

11.  How  many  lines  of  force  emanate  from  a  unit  pole?  From  a  pole 
of  strength  m  units?  If  B  is  the  flux  density  within  a  steel  rod  of  1  sq.  cm. 
cross-section,  what  is  the  pole  strength  at  the  end  of  the  rod? 

12.  Of  what  does  a  compass  needle  consist?  How  is  it  used  in  practice 
to  determine  the  correct  polarity  of  motors  and  of  generators?  How  is  it 
possible  to  obtain  accurate  indications  from  a  compass  when  it  is  used  upon 
steel  ships?  How  may  a  compass  needle  be  used  to  map  out  an  electrical 
field  in  the  vicinity  of  a  magnet? 

13.  How  may  the  flux  distribution  in  a  certain  region  be  determined  by 
iron  filings?  Explain  the  relation  of  pole  attraction  and  repulsion  to  the 
distribution  of  the  magnetic  lines  existing  near  the  poles. 
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lAk  What  \M  moffavtie  inducTion?  What  is  tbe  mlation  lietwfien  ttw 
inilucinK  aod  the  iaducnl.pole'^  Eow  diws  niBt{iietic  induction  uxpliin  fbu 
attniction  rif  aoft  iron  to  magnetic  poles?  How  may  a  mmipass  bmome  re- 
vpraed?  What  ie  the  iise  of  :i  '"keeper"  in  i^onnection  with  a  bonenboe 
maipiet? 

IS.  What  ijeneml  law  icovema  the  path  taken  by  the  lines  iit  induction^ 
How  does  tfaia  law  explain  the  attraction  <if  iron  to  the  pokes  irf  a  magnet'.' 

IB.  What  i«  the  ohjertitm  to  the  lue  of  the  hnx  magnet  in  proctieai  worit? 
What  advontafies  have  the  rinn  iind  the  hurBeahoe  magnet  ova-  the  bar 
maipiet? 

IT.  What  LB  the  principle  iinderi>-inK  the  iximponnd  ur  laminated  moKnel? 
Whem  are  laminated  magDeta  used  in  pmciical  work'* 

lA.  How  may  denaittve  instnimenta  be  iihielded  from  stmy  maKOetic 
flelda  that  may  oxiat  in  their  vicimty? 

IB.  How  may  a  bar  be  magnetized  by  means  of  a  barmagnet'*  By  mranit 
iif  two  bar  maipiets?  In  pmciicp.  huw  may  maj^etE  be  mattnetind  by  the 
iise  of  defrtromagDelB  uad  alao  by  means  of  elertnc  iTumait? 

SL  :4tate  why  the  itompaw  needle  <toes  nut  point  to  the  true  north  and  the 
True  Miuth  in  moat  places  on  the  earth'a  durfnce.  What  infomaation  is 
D  order  to  determine  the  tme  north  from  the  indication  of  the 
a  needle?     What  ia  the  dip  of  the  needle? 

PBOHLBMS  Oir  CHAPTKH  I 

I  I.  Aetch  tbe  lield  :uT>und  two  bar  mui;- 

£i       neta  arrwmed  :u  in  FiR.  lu. 

2.  A  imiform  field  ia  pitMtuced  betw(>ra 
two  paiailel  polar  ^mrfaees  of  a  magnet. 
.V  barmagnet  is  inserted  in  thia  ilrid  paiallH 
'a  the  lines  of  indiunion  and  with  its  north 
pule  pointii^  to  the  north  pole  uf  the  muxnt^. 
.Skcieh  the  rendlinK  field. 

3.  [n  problem  2  .'ihow  the  idtimate  -tfeet 
iiptm  the  iTioiQietic  Ihix  iliatrihiition  i>f  in- 
i-rnasinK  the  ntreni^h  of  the  field  due  to  die 

l?iu.   In.  Ian(e    maipiet.      What     oiTtira   tu   the   bar 

magnet? 

4.  En  problem  1  sketch  the  fiux  distribution  when  the  bar  manner  i> 
prrpendinilar  to  the  lines  of  mdurtion. 

5.  Two  poles  <if  itt«nsth  n  =  ^K)  :uid  m'  -  l.OIMI  lire  2  in.  apart  in  uir 
What  foire   in  ih. ,  is  [leting  between  xban  ? 

0.  The  two  piiies  of  :i  huiwahoe  maipiet  ^ire  4  oro.  apart.  U  awh  ham  s 
atren^h  of  l.iHKI  luuta.  what  force    lb.,  la  tending  to  pull  them  tngnber? 

7.  A  north  pole  of  a  bar  magnet  baa  a  strength  of  '1.1WU  imita.  Wht» 
jt  \»  (  :n.  :'rTim  one  fmi  oi  a  long  -tuft-irnn  bar.  it  mduces  \  pole  oi  JOO 
iinilxon  rhia''ndi>f  thebiir.  With  what  t'urtn-is  the  magnet  autmgiipan  the 
bar?  .N'egleet  the  '^eci  of  tbe  other  puka.  Wliut  pule  ia  induoed  nn  the 
bftr.  ind  in  '.rhal  ilireetion  'hies  the  fonie  net?     .Make  a  -^etch. 
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8.  A  pole  strength  of  150  units  acts  with  a  force  of  1.2  grams  upon  another 
pole  4  cm.  away.     What  is  the  strength  of  the  second  pole? 

9.  A  uniform  magnetic  field  of  50,000  lines  per  sq.  in.  exists  between 
two  parallel  polar  surfaces.  What  force  (grams)  is  acting  upon  an  N-pole 
of  500  units  placed  in  this  field?  Toward  which  pole  will  the  N-p61e  tend 
to  be  drawn? 

10.  A  magnetic  field  of  160,000  lines  and  having  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
cone,  exists  between  two  parallel,  plane  surfaces  having  areas  of  25  sq.  cm. 
and  60  sq.  cm.  respectively.  What  force  is  exerted  upon  a  unit  N-pole  if 
placed  near  the  first  surface?    Near  the  second?    Explain. 

11.  A  N-pole  has  a  strength  of  100  units.  How  many  lines  of  force 
emanate  from  this  pole? 

12.  What  is  the  flux  density  at  a  distance  of  2  in.  from  this  pole? 
What  force  would  exist  upon  a  unit  S-pole  placed  at  this  distance  from  the 
pole? 

IS.  A  pole  of  500  units  exists  at  the  end  of  a  steel  rod  of  circular  cross- 
section  and  having  a  diameter  of  0.8  cm.  What  is  the  approximate  flux 
density  in  the  rod? 

14.  A  long  steel  rod  has  a  square  cross-section  of  0.5  in.  per  side.  The 
flux  density  at  the  center  of  the  rod  is  15,000  lines  per  sq.  in.  What  is  the 
strength  of  the  poles  at  the  end  of  the  rod? 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  H 

1.  What  is  the  nature  and  general  shape  of  the  magnetic  field  about  a 
conductor  carrying  an  electric  current?  What  relation  exists  between  the 
direction  of  the  current  and  the  direction  of  the  field  produced  about  the 
conductor? 

2.  How  may  the  above  relations  be  shown  experimentally?  ^Vhat  simple 
rules  enable  one  to  remember  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  cur- 
rent direction  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  field? 

8.  The  current  in  a  conductor  flows  from  left  to  right.  In  what  direction 
will  the  north  end  of  a  compass  needle  {joint  if  held  over  the  wire?  If  held 
beneath  the  wire? 

4.  If  two  parallel  conductors  carry  current  in  the  same  direction,  do  these 
wires  tend  to  separate  or  come  together?  Give  two  reasons  for  the  answer. 
Repeat  for  two  conductors  carrying  current  in  opposite  directions. 

6.  A  single  loop  of  wire  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  carries  a  current 
in  a  clockwise  direction.  What  effect  will  be  noticed  if  a  compass  is  placed 
within  this  loop?  Has  this  loop  any  properties  in  common  with  those  of 
a  bar  magnet? 

6.  Show  how  several  loops  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  in  (5)  may  be 
combined  to  form  a  long  solenoid. 

7.  Give  three  methods  whereby  the  poles  at  the  ends  of  a  solenoid  may 
be  determined,  provided  the  direction  of  the  current  through  the  solenoid 
turns  be  known. 

8.  What  are  commercial  uses  of  the  solenoid?     Name  seven  such  uses. 
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9.  Explain  fiindameiitAlly  why  the  plunger  is  drawn  into  a  aoloioid  when 
ciirrpnt.  flowri  in  the  solenoid  windini^ 

10.  .Skfttrh  the  relation  between  the  pull  on  the  plunger  and  the  poaitioa 
of  the  plunger  in  the  !9olenoid. 

11.  What  efTeet  does  "  iron-cladding ''  have  upon  the  puUing  characteristic 
of  the  plunger?  .State  one  practical  application  of  the  simple  adenoid; 
of  the  iron-clad  s^olenoid.  What  effect  does  the  stop  have  upon  the  aolenoid 
rharact^rintic?     .State  a  practical  use  of  this  tvpe  of  aolmoid. 

12.  .Show  the  principle  whereby  a  U-shaped  solenoid  attracts  an  armature. 
Explain  the  principle  of  operation  of  the  telegraph  relay:  the  ordinary  elec- 
tric door-bell. 

13.  Sketch  a  lifting  magnet,  showing  its  general  construction.  Where  are 
Auch  magnetj)  used  commercially,  and  in  what  way  are  they  more  economical 
than  the  older  methods  of  handling  material?  Does  the  magnet  itself  do 
appreciable  work  when  it  Ls  being  used  to  handle  iron  and  steel? 

14.  What  is  the  disadvantage  of  the  early  types  of  magnetic  circuits  of 
dynamos,  as  represented  by  the  Edison  bi-polar  tvpe?  How  has  the  design 
of  the  magnetic  circuits  of  the  more  modem  generators  overcome  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  the  earlier  ones.  What  should  be  the  approximate 
ratio  of  the  crr^ss-section  of  the  field  cores  of  a  multi-polar  generator  to  the 
cross-section  of  the  yoke?  What  general  rule  should  be  followed  in  the 
placing  of  the  exciting  ampere-turns  upon  a  magnetic  circuit?  Does 
magnetic  leakage  between  the  poles  of  a  generator  represent  a  direct  loss  of 
power? 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  H 

16.  A  portion  of  a  direct  current  feeder  is  shown  in  Fig.  15a.  When  a 
c€>mpaMH  is  held  aliove  the  feeder  the  needle  deflects  as  shown.  In  what  direc- 
tion df>eM  the  current  in  the  feeder  flow,  in  or  out  of  the  duct? 
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16.  Fig.  16a  shows  two  positive  feeders  of  a  trolley  system  running  upon 
a  pole  line  and  carrying  current  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  trolley  wire 
dropH  upon  the  track,  causing  an  enormous  current  to  flow  in  the  feeders  for 
an  instant,  in  what  direction  will  these  conductors  tend  to  move  and  what 
is  the  direction  of  the  force  acting  upon  the  insulators? 
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17.  In  Fig.  17a  is  ahown  the  principle  upon  which  one  type  of  electric 
hammer  operates.  Two  coils  C  and  C  are  connected  in  series  and  in  the 
positions  shown,  P,  a  aoft-iron  plunger  running  in  guides,  actuates  the 
hammering  device.  A  coil  D,  encircling  the  plunger  P,  is  excited  continu- 
oualy  with  direct  current.     It  the  terminals  a  and  6  of  the  coil  D  are  of  the 
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polarity  shown,  indicate  the  polanly  of  the  rndsof  the  plunger  P.  If  terminal 
A  ia  +  and  terminal  B  is  — ,  in  what  direction  will  the  plunger  P  tend  to 
move?  If  the  polarity  of  terminals  A  and  B  is  reversed,  in  what  direction 
does  the  plunger  tend  to  move? 
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inple  horseshoe  magnet.     Connect 
Sketch  the  magnetic  field  between 
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18.  Fig.  18a  shows  two  coil) 
these  coils  so  that  they  aid  one  a 
the  poles. 

19.  Assuming  that  one  of  the  field  coils  of  Fig.  38,  page  27  is  reversed, 
that  is,  the  two  coils  "buck'' one  another,  sketch  the  general  appearance  of 
the  magnetic  field.  Will  the  total  flux  be  increased  or  diminished  by  this 
method  of  connection? 

SO.  Fig.  20a  shows  in  cross-section  a  lifting  magnet  about  to  pick  up 
a  heavy  iron  sphere  known  as  a  "skull  cracker"  (used  in  breaking  up  scrap 
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iron).  Sketch  the  magnetic  lines  and  mark  the  poles  existing  under  these 
conditions.  The  horizontal  section  of  the  magnet  is  circular.  Assume  that 
the  current  enters  tbe  paper  in  the  right-hand  section  of  the  exciting  coil. 

31.  Connect  the  coils  ah,  cd,  ef,  gh,  in  the  multi-polar  machine  shown  in 
Fig.  21a,  so  that  the  proper  sequence  of  poles  is  obtained.  Make  the  left- 
hand  pole  a  north  as  shown.     Sketch  the  paths  of  the  magnetic  lines. 


33.  Fig.  22a  shows  the  pole  face  of  a  generator  and  bn  armature  toolh. 
Sketch  the  paths  of  the  magnetic  lines  in  passing  from  the  pole  face  into  thr 
tooth  and  from  the  tooth  tn  the  rest  of  the  armature  iron.  What  is 
"  frilling?  " 

QOESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  m 

1.  What  is  the  mechanical  analt^^ie  of  resistance?  What  is  the  unit  c.f 
resistance?     How  is  it  defined? 

3.  Distinguish  between  insulating  materials  and  conductors.  What  is  a 
"megohm?"     A  "microhm?" 

8.  May  two  conductors,  each  of  the  same  material  and  of  equal  volume, 
have  different  resistances?    Explain. 

4.  How  does  the  resistance  of  a  homogeneous  material  vary  with  its 
length  and  with  ita  cross-section?     What  is  specific  resistance  or  resistivity? 

5.  If  the  volume  of  a  substance  is  fixed,  how  does  its  resistance  vary  with 
its  length?  With  its  cross-section?  If  the  volume  is  fixed  and  the  length 
doubled,  how  is  the  resistance  affected? 

8.  What  is  conductance  and  how  does  it  vary  with  the  length  and  cross- 
sectfon  ?  Distinguish  between  conductance  and  conductivity.  What  is  the 
general  meaning  of  "per  cent,  conductivity?" 

7.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  total  resistance  of  a  circuit  to  the  resist- 
ances of  its  individual  paria  when  these  latter  are  connected  in  series? 

8.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  total  conductance  of  a  circuit  to  tbeconduct- 
ances  of  its  individual  part^  when  these  latter  are  connected  in  parallel? 
From  this  relation  show  how  resistances  connected  in  parallel  may  be  com- 
l>ined  into  an  equivalent  resistance. 

9.  What  is  the  meaning  ot  the  term  "mil?"  What  is  a  square  mil?  A 
circular  mil?  What  relation  doesoncbear  to  the  other?  Where  is  the  cir- 
cular mil  usually  chosen  as  the  unit  of  cross-section?     What  are  ite  advan- 
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tages  over  such  units  as  the  square  mil  and  the  square  inch?  What  relation 
does  the  number  of  circular  mils  in  a  circular  cross-section  bear  to  its 
diameter? 

10.  What  is  a  cir.-mil-foot?  W^hat  is  its  approximate  resistance  for 
copper?  How  may  the  resistance  of  a  copper  wire  be  determined  if  its 
length  in  feet  and  its  cross-section  in  cir.  mils  be  known? 

11.  How  is  the  resistance  of  most  of  the  unalloyed  metals  affected  by 
temperature?  What  is  the  "temperature  coefficient  of  resistance?"  How 
is  it  used? 

12.  At  what  temperature  would  the  resistance  of  copper  be  zero  if  the 
resistance  decreased  at  the  same  rate  that  it  decreases  with  ordinary  drops 
of  temperature?  How  may  this  principle  be  used  to  solve  problems  in- 
volving resistance  and  temperature? 

13.  What  relation  do  the  cross-sections  of  the  wires  in  the  A.W.G.  bear 
to  one  another?  How  does  this  relation  enable  one  to  determine  readily 
the  resistance  and  weight  of  any  given  size  of  wire?  What  is  the  resistance 
of  1,000  ft.  of  No.  10  wire?     What  is  the  weight  of  1,000  ft.  of  No.  2  wire? 

14.  What  are  the  best  conductors  among  the  metals?  Which  is  most 
commonly  used  and  why?  Compared  with  copper  what  are  the  advantages 
and  the  disadvantages  of  aluminum  as  a  conductor?  When  are  iron  and 
steel  used  as  conductors?     Explain. 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  m 

23.  Two  conductors,  A  and  B,  of  the  same  material,  have  the  same  length, 
but  the  cross-section  of  A  is  twice  that  of  B,  If  the  resistance  of  A  is  30 
ohms,  what  is  that  of  i^? 

24.  Two  conductors,  C  and  D,  of  the  same  material,  have  the  same  length, 
but  the  diameter  of  C  is  twice  that  of  D.  If  the  resistance  of  C  is  30  ohms, 
what  is  that  of  D? 

26.  If  the  resistance  of  copper  is  1.724  microhms  per  cm.  cube  at  20^  C, 
what  is  the  resistance  of  an  inch  cube  at  the  same  temperature? 

26.  A  rectangular  copper  plate  has  a  length  of  18  in.,  a  width  of  6  in.  and 
a  thickness  of  0.5  in.  If  the  resistance  of  copper  is  1.724  microhms  per  cm. 
cube,  what  is  the  resistance  of  the  plate  between  the  6-in.  edges?  Between 
the  18-in.  edges? 

27.  A  phosphor-bronze  strip  }^  in.  X  1  in.  and  4  ft.  long  has  a  resistance 
of  0.000597  ohm.     What  is  its  resistivity  per  cm.  cube?     Per  in.  cube? 

28.  No.  16  copper  wire  has  a  diameter  of  51  mils  and  a  resistance  of  4.02 
ohms  per  1,000  ft.  at  20°  C.  What  is  the  resistance  of  5  miles  of  00  copper 
wire  (diameter  is  410  mils)? 

29.  A  cylindrical  conductor  A  has  twice  the  diameter  and  twice  the  length 
of  a  cylindrical  conductor  B.  If  the  resistance  of  J?  is  5  ohms,  what  is  the 
resistance  of  A? 

30.  What  is  the  resistance  of  a  copper  bus-bar  40  ft.  long,  made  up  of  4 
bars  of  copper  each  4  in.  X  H  in.?  The  resistance  of  copper  is  1.724 
microhms  per  cm.  cube. 

27 
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81.  If  copper  weighs  0.32  lb.  per  cu.  in.  and  costs  10.20  per  lb.,  whmt  is 
the  cost  of  the  bus-bar  in  problem  30? 

82.  (a)  If  aluminum  bars  H  in.  thick  and  of  the  same  conductance  were 
substituted  for  the  copper  in  problem  31,  what  would  be  the  ratio  of  radi- 
ating surfaces?  Spacers  are  used  between  the  bars.  Neglect  the  ends  as 
radiating  surfaces. 

(6)  What  should  be  the  cost  of  aluminum  per  lb.  in  order  that  the 
aluminum  bus-bars  shall  cost  the  same  as  the  copper?  Specific  gra\-ity  of 
copper   =  8^9,  of  aluminum   =  2.70. 

88.  A  000  copper  conductor  800  ft.  long  and  having  a  diameter  of  410 
mils  is  drav^-n  down  so  that  its  diameter  is  258  mils.  If  the  resistance  of  the 
000,  800-ft.  conductor  was  0.05  ohm,  what  is  the  resistance  of  the  entire 
length  when  its  diameter  has  been  reduced  to  258  mils? 

84.  Determine  the  conductance  of  a  copper  rod.  1  in.  diameter  and  8  ft. 
long.     Conductivity  of  copper  =  580.000  mhos  per  cm.  cube. 

86.  The  resistance  of  a  4-ft.  length  of  No.  8  wire  is  measured  and  found  to 
be  0.00241  ohm  at  20°  C.     What  is  its  per  cent,  conductivity? 

86.  A  copper  bar  ?g  in.  X  1  in.  and  3.5  ft.  long  rolled  from  electrolytic 
copper  is  found  to  have  a  resistance  of  0.0000755  ohm  at  20**  C.  \lliat  is 
its  per  cent,  conductivity? 

87.  The  resistance  of  500  ft.  of  No.  18  wire  is  measured  at  a  temperature 
of  25'  C.  and  found  to  be  3.35  ohms.     What  is  its  per  cent,  conductivity? 

88.  Three  resistances  of  4.2  ohms  each,  two  resistances  of  6.3  ohms  each, 
and  a  resistance  of  8.6  ohms  are  all  connected  in  series.  What  is  the  total 
resistance  of  the  combination? 

89.  Two  resistances  of  8  and  4  ohms  are  connected  in  parallel.  What  is 
the  total  resistance  of  the  combination? 

40.  Three  conductances  of  6,  8,  and  10  mhos  respectively  are  connected  in 
parallel.  What  is  the  resulting  total  conductance?  Wliat  is  the  tota! 
resistance? 

41.  If  the  three  conductances  of  problem  40  are  connected  in  series,  what 
is  the  resulting  conductance?     Resistance? 

42.  If  all  the  individual  resistances  of  problem  38  were  connected  in 
parallel,  what  would  be  the  resulting  resistance? 
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Fig.  43a. 
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48.  X  resistance  of  41  ohms  is  connected  in  series  with  a  group  of  two 
resistances  of  60  and  80  ohms  respectively,  connected  in  parallel  (Fig. 
43a).     What  is  the  resulting  resistance? 

44.  A  group  of  two  resistances,  of  120  and  140  ohms  in  parallel,  is  con- 
nected in  series  with  another  group  of  82.  96  and  110  ohms  in  parallel 
(Fig.  44a.).     What  iss  the  total  resistance  resulting  from  this  combination? 
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46.  A  0000  trolley  wire  (hard  drawn)  having  a  resistance  of  0.0614  ohm 
per  1,000  ft.  extends  5  miles  from  the  power  station.  It  is  paralleled  for  3 
miles  by  a  250,000  CM.  cable,  having  a  resistance  of  0.0431  ohm  per  1,000  ft., 
the  feeder  and  the  trolley  being  connected  every  half  mile  by  tape 
(Fig.  45a).  What  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  overhead  circuit  from  the 
power  house  to  the  end  of  the  trolley  line? 
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46.  The  resistance  of  each  rail  of  the  trolley  system  of  problem  45  is 
0.080  ohm  per  1,000  ft.  including  bonding.  An  insulated  negative  feeder 
consisting  of  a  0000  stranded  cable  of  resistance  0.0509  ohm  per  1,000  ft. 
runs  from  the  power  house  and  is  bonded  to  both  tracks  2>^  miles  out. 
What  is  the  total  resistance  of  the  return  circuit,  neglecting  any  con- 
ductance of  the  earth  itself? 

47.  How  many  cir.  mils  in  a  rod  of  1  in.  diameter?  0.75  in.?  0.5  in.? 
0.25  in.?     >^  in.? 

48.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  wire  having  a  cross-section  of  168,000  CM.? 
66,400  CM.?     62,500  CM.?     8,100  CM.?     400  CM.? 

49.  Assuming  that  the  resistivity  (per  cir.-mil-ft.)  of  copper  is  10  ohms, 
determine  the  resistance  of  2  miles  of  wire  having  a  cross-section  of  10,000 
CM.? 

60.  Determine  the  resistance  of  a  telegraph  loop  between  two  stations  30 
miles  apart,  if  the  wire  is  copper  of  >g  in.  diameter. 

61.  Hard  drawn  copper  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  trolley  wire,  has  a  resis- 
tivity 2.7  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  annealed  copper.  Determine  the 
resistance  of  5  miles  of  000  trolley  wire,  if  the  resistivity  (cir.-mil-ft.)  of 
annealed  copper  is  10.37  ohms. 

62.  What  is  the  resistance  of  2  miles  of  700,000  CM.  stranded  copper 
cable? 

68.  What  is  the  resistance  at  0°  C  of  a  reel  of  0000  annealed  copper  wire, 
the  wire  weighing  400  lb.,  if  the  resistance  per  1,000  ft.  of  0000  copper  is 
0.050  ohm  at  25**  C? 

64.  What  is  the  resistance  of  the  wire  of  problem  53  at  50**  C? 

66.  The  resistance  of  a  copper  telegraph  circuit  was  found  to  be  40  ohms 
when  the  external  temperature  was  0®  C  What  would  be  its  resistance  at  a 
maximum  summer  temperature  of  40**  C? 

66.  The  resistance  of  a  shunt  field  coil  of  a  generator  is  44  ohms  at  22**  C 
What  is  its  resistance  at  0**  C  ?     At  76**  C  ? 

67.  The  resistance  of  an  armature  winding  of  a  shunt  motor  is  found  to  be 
0.042  ohm  at  25**  C  What  is  its  hot  resistance  when  it  attains  a  tem- 
perature of  70**  C? 
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88.  A  direct  current  feeder  has  a  resistance  of  0.007  ohm.  niiat  is  its 
chanKe  in  conductance  between  the  lowest  winter  temperature  of  — 20°F.  and 
the  maximum  summer  temperature  of  100°  F.?  What  is  the  percentage 
change? 

Without  cutisultii^  the  Wire  Table  solve  the  following  problems: 

69.  Estimate  the  resistance  of  I,0OO  ft.  of  Nu.  13  bare  copper  wire;  uf 
No.  16. 

80.  Estimate  the  resistance  and  we^ht  of  1,000  ft.  of  No.  18  bare  copper 
wire;  of  No.  24. 

61.  Estimate  the  resistance  and  weight  of  2,000  ft.  of  No.  8  bare  copper 
wire.     Of  800  ft.  of  No.  1.     Of  500  ft.  of  0000. 

63.  Estimate  the  weight,  resistance  and  cir.  mils  of  600  ft.  of  0  bare  copper 
wire.     Of  600  ft.  of  00. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  IV 

1.  What  is  tlie.unit  of  electric  current  and  how  in  it  related  tu  the  unit  of 
electric  quantity?  What  is  the  nature  of  potential  difference  and  of  electro- 
motive force?  What  arc  the  mechanical  analogies  of  elcotromolive  force 
anil  why? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  voltage  drop  in  a  line?  Can  it  be  compared  to 
pressure  drop  in  a  pipe?  Is  it  potutible  to  supply  power  over  a  line  and  have 
the  voltage  at  the  load  equal  to  the  voltage  at  the  sending  end  of  the  line? 
Explain.  la  there  a  voltone  loss  in  the  return  wire  to  the  generator  as  well 
as  in  the  outgoing  wire?  Can  potential  exist  without  a  current  Sowing? 
Illustrate. 

3.  What  is  meant  by  ''difference  of  potential "?  Is  it  possible  to  have 
two  or  more  emf.'s  and  yet  have  no  difference  of  potential  between  certain 
points? 

4.  How  should  a  voltmeter  ordinarily  he  connected  in  a  circuit?  Is  an 
ammeter  connected  in  the  same  way  as  a  voltmeter?  Why  should  an  am- 
meter  never  be  connected  across  a  line? 

6.  What  fundamental  relation  does  Ohm's  Law  express?  In  what  three 
forms  is  the  law  expressed?  Under  what  conditions  is  it  most  convenient 
to  use  each  of  these? 

5.  How  are  scries- connected  resistances  combined  to  equal  an  equivalent 
resistance?  How  are  parallel  resistances  combined?  What  relation  does 
the  division  of  current  in  a  two-branch  parallel  circuit  beor  t«  the  resistance 
of  each  branch?  What  relation  exists  nmou);  the  currents  when  the  circuil 
has  three  branches? 

7.  What  is  the  unit  of  electrical  power?  How  may  it  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  volts,  amperes  and  ohms,  taken  two  at  a  time?  Differentiate  care- 
fully ixrtween  power  and  energy.  What  is  the  unit  of  electrical  energy  and 
what  n'latiim  lines  it  bear  to  the  unil  of  power?  Whot  is  mechanical  horse- 
power?    What  relation  does  it  bear  to  the  electrical  units  of  power? 

8.  DIhcuhh  the  various  forms  in  which  energy  is  stored  or  in  which  energy 
may  appear.     Describe  the  energy  cycle  involved  in  a  steam-driven  electrical 
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power  plant.     In  what  form  does  the  energy  appear  ultimately?     Approxi- 
mately what  is  the  over-all  efficiency  of  a  modern  power  system? 

9.  How  is  a  B.t.u.  defined?  A  gram-calorie?  WTiat  is  the  relation  be- 
tween a  gram-calorie  and  a  watt-second? 

10.  What  simple  relation  exists  between  the  voltages  at  the  sending 
and  receiving  ends  of  a  power  feeder  and  the  efficiency  of  transmission? 

11.  Under  what  conditions  is  the  voltage  drop  in  each  foot  of  wire  inde- 
pendent of  the  total  current?  How  is  this  principle  utilized  in  solving 
electrical  problems?  Can  this  method  be  applied  to  obtaining  the  power 
loss?     Explain. 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  IV 

68.  A  storage  cell  has  a  constant  potential  diflferonce  of  2.1  volt*  at  it«  ter- 
ininals.     What  current  flows  when  0.4  ohm  is  connected  across  its  terminals? 

64.  A  carbon  filament  incandescent  lamp  has  a  cold  resistance  of  330  ohms 
and  a  hot  resistance  of  240  ohms.  What  current  does  it  take  when  it  is 
first  connected  to  115-volt  mains?     At  what  current  does  it  operate? 

66.  A  110-volt,  25-watt  tungsten  lamp  has  a  cold  resistance  of  40  ohms 
and  a  hot  resistance  of  480  ohms.  What  current  does  it  take  when  it  is 
first  switched  to  110-volt  mains  and  what  current  does  it  take  when 
it  has  attained  normal  operating  conditions? 

66.  A  220-volt  generator  has  a  field  resistance  of  160  ohms,  including  the 
rheostat.     What  current  flows  in  the  field? 

67.  A  550-volt  generator  has  a  field  resistance  of  350  ohms  and  the 
rheostat  has  a  resistance  of  45  ohms.  What  current  does  the  field  take? 
What  should  be  the  resistance  of  the  rheostat  in  order  to  reduce  the  field 
current  to  1.2  amp.? 

68.  A  carbon  rheostat  has  a  resistance  of  0.24  ohm  and  carries  a  current 
of  40  amp.     What  is  the  voltage  across  the  rheostat? 

69.  What  voltage  must  a  generator  develop  to  supply  25  amp.  to  an 
electric  oven  in  which  the  heating  coils  have  a  resistance  of  8.5  ohms  and 
the  connecting  wires  a  total  resistance  of  0.25  ohm. 

70.  A  telegraph  relay  is  wound  for  150  ohms  and  operates  at  40  milli- 
amperes.  W^hat  should  be  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  battery  if  it  is  to  operate 
the  relay  over  a  line  having  a  resistance  of  30  ohms? 

71.  A  series  lighting  system  consist*  of  118  lamps,  each  having  a  resist- 
ance of  7.2  ohms  and  requiring  6.6  amp.  If  the  line  resistance  is  100 
ohms,  what  is  the  voltage  of  the  generator  supplying  this  system  ? 

72.  An  incandescent  lamp  takes  0.25  amp.  at  110  volts.  WTiat  is  its  hot 
resistance? 

73.  When  a  copper  bus-bar  carries  1,580  amp,,  the  voltage  drop  across  a 
6  ft.-length  is  found  to  be  1.26  millivolts.  What  is  the  resistance  per  ft.  of 
the  bus-bar? 

74.  The  voltage  drop  across  the  series  field  of  a  compound  generator  de- 
livering 250  amp.  is  0.7  volt.     What  is  the  resistance  of  the  series  field? 
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76.  A  direct-current  multiple  arc  lamp  takes  6.0  amp.  at  110  volts.  If 
the  drop  across  the  arc  is  70  volts,  what  is  the  resistance  of  the  ''ballast?" 

76.  Fig.  76a  shows  a  lamp  bank,  having  a  total  resistance  of  7.5  ohms, 
being  supplied  from  a  115-volt  generator  over  connecting  wires  having  a  re- 
sistance of  0.15  ohm  per  wire.     What  current  does  the  lamp  bank  receive? 

0.16-0- 


0.15-n. 


7.6il- 


FiQ.  76a. 

77.  An  electromagnet  has  four  spools  of  1  ohm  each,  all  connected  in 
series.  Two  wires,  each  having  a  resistance  of  0.05  ohm,  connect  the  magnet 
to  115-volt  mains.  What  current  does  the  magnet  take?  If  one  coil 
becomes  ''grounded"  so  that  half  of  its  resistance  is  short-circuited,  what 
will  the  magnet  current  be? 

78.  Determine  the  equivalent  resistance  of  a  circuit  having  four  resist- 
ances  of  16,  20,  30  and  40  ohms  in  parallel.  If  the  current  in  the  16-ohm 
resistance  is  2  amp.,  determine  the  current  in  each  of  the  other  resistances. 

79.  The  series  field  winding  of  a  generator  has  a  resistance  of  0.004  ohm 
and  is  shunted  by  a  diverter  having  a  resistance  of  0.012  ohm.  What  is 
the  voltage  drop  across  the  series  field  when  the  generator  delivers  400  amp.? 

80.  In  problem  79  how  will  the  400  amp.  divide  between  the  divertei 
and  the  series  field? 

81.  A  000  hard-drawn  trolley  wire  is  5  miles  long  and  is  paralleled  by  a 
0000  annealed  copper  feeder.     What  is  their  combined  resistance?    What 

is  the  voltage  drop  in  the  feeder  when  a  total 
current  of  100  amp.  is  flowing  in  the  two? 

82.  Four  selective  relays  connected  in 
parallel  are  supplied  by  a  common  wire  shown 
in  Fig.  82a.  If  their  resistances  are  20,  25, 
31  and  37  ohms  respectively,  what  is  the 
voltage  across  their  terminals  when  2  amp. 
are  supplied  by  the  common  wire? 

83.  In  problem   82  how  will    the   2   amp. 
divide   among  the  four  relays? 

8i.  Two  ammeters,  one  having  a  50-amp.  scale  and  the  other  a  100-amp. 
scale,  are  connected  in  parallel  so  as  to  measure  a  current  greater 
than  100  amp.  If  the  50-amp.  instrument  has  a  resistance  of  0.002  ohm 
and  the  100-amp.  instrument  a  resistance  of  0.0012  ohm,  what  will  each  read 
when  130  amp.  flows  in  the  circuit? 

86.  To  feed  a  trolley  wire  at  a  given  point,  two  feeders,  one  350,000  CM. 
and  the  other  250,000  CM.,  parallel  the  0000  hard-drawn  trolley  wire. 
When  the  current  demand  upon  the  system  is  600  amp.,  how  does  it  divide 
among  the  feeders  and  trolley? 
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86.  Fig.  86a  shows  a  120-volt  generator  supplying  lamp  loads  over 
mains,  the  mains  having  a  resistance  of  0.3  ohm  each.  The  loads  are  as 
follows:  6  gem  lights,  305  ohms  each;  10  tungsten  lamps,  290  ohms  each; 
and  4  tungstens,  150  ohms  each.     What  current  does  the  generator  deliver? 
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Fig.  86a. 


87.  Fig.  87a  shows  a  115-volt  generator  supplying  lamp  loads.  Indi- 
cate the  currents  at  each  part  of  the  system,  and  the  voltage  at  the  various 
lamp  terminals.     What  is  the  voltage  at  abf 
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88.  A  resistance  of  50  ohms  is  connected  in  series  with  two  parallel  re- 
sistances of  75  and  100  ohms.  These  are  in  turn  connected  in  scries  with  a 
group  of  three  parallel  resistances  of  120,  150  and  180  ohms.  What  is  the 
total  current  of  the  system  when  it  is  connected  across  100-volt  mains? 
How  much  current  does  'each  resistance  take  and  what  is  the  voltage  across 
each  resistance? 
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89.  Fig.  89a  shows  a  drop  wire,  used  for  regulating  the  field  current  of 
a  generator  from  zero  to  its  maximum  value.  The  total  resistance  of  the 
drop  wire  a6  is  12  ohms  and  that  of  the  field  is  30  ohms.  If  the  line  voltage 
is  120  volts,  what  current  does  the  generator  field  take  when  the  contact  x 
is  }i  the  distance  from  a  to  6?     K  the  distance?     ^  the  distance? 
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in  every  half  mile  (Fig.  103a).  The  resistance  of  the  ground  return  may  be 
considered  as  0.02  ohm  per  mile.  If  the  station  voltage  is  600,  what  is  the 
voltage  at  the  car  when  it  is  Sy^  miles  from  the  station  and  is  taking 
110  amp.  What  is  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  line  at  this  time?  What 
is  the  efficiency  of  transmission? 

104.  Fig.  1040  shows  two  loads,  one  of  500  amp.  >i  mile  from  the 
power  station,  and  another  of  200  amp.  1,000  ft.  farther  along.  A  1,000,000 
and  a  500,000  CM.  cable  are  in  parallel  to  the  first  load;  a  750,000  CM. 
runs  from  the  first  to  the  second  load.  The  voltage  at  the  200-ampere  load 
is  220  volts.     What  is  the  station  voltage  and  the  efficiency  of  transmission? 
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Solve  the  following  problems  by  the  methods  outlined  in  Pars.  68  and  69. 
Do  fiot  consult  the  wire  tables.  ^ 

106.  A  1,000-ft.  length  of  200,000  CM.  cable  supplies  a  certain  power  load. 
What  is  the  total  drop  in  the  cable  if  the  load  is  such  that  the  cable  operates 
at  the  normal  density f     What  is  the  power  loss  under  these  conditions? 

106.  If,  in  problem  105,  the  cable  operates  at  a  density  corresponding  to 
1,500  cir.  mils  per  amp.,  what  is  the  total  voltage  drop?  What  is  the  power 
loss  under  these  conditions? 

107.  A  200-amp.  load  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  600- volt  bus-bars  of  a 
power  station  at  a  distance  of  0.5  mile.  The  voltage  drop  cannot  exceed 
10  per  cent,  of  the  station  voltage.  What  size  feeder  is  necessary,  and  what 
is  the  efficiency  of  transmission? 

108.  A  4(Vhp.  motor  is  to  be  supplied  with  power  at  a  distance  of  500  ft. 
from  230- volt  bus-bars.  The  voltage  drop  cannot  exceed  15  volts.  The 
motor  has  an  efficiency  of  90  per  cent.  What  size  wire  is  necessary  and  what 
is  the  efficiency  of  transmission? 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  V 

1.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  terminal  voltage  of  a  battery  of  applying 
a  load  to  its  terminals?  Explain.  Why  does  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
cell  dififer  from  the  terminal  voltage?  Under  what  conditions  are  they 
the  same?  , 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  make  a  direct  measurement  of  the  internal  voltage  of 
a  cell  when  it  is  delivering  current?  How  may  this  internal  voltage  be 
calculated  if  the  battery  resistance  be  known? 

3.  To  what  is  the  internal  resistance  of  a  battery  due? 
Is  this  resistance  a  constant  quantity? 

4.  If  the  electromotive  force  and  the  resistance  of  a  battery  be  known, 
how  may  the  current  delivered  to  an  external  resistance  be  calculate?     If 
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the  battery  becomes  short-circuited  what  current  does  it  deliver?     What 
becomes  of  the  energy  that  the  cell  develops  under  these  conditions? 

6.  Under  what  conditions  may  a  battery  be  made  to  receive  electrical 
energy?  What  relation  does  the  direction  of  current  flow  bear  to  its  direc- 
tion when  the  battery  delivers  energy?  If  a  generator  has  a  voltage  equal 
to  that  of  the  battery,  what  effects  are  noted  when  the  generator  is  connected 
to  the  battery,  terminals  of  like  polarity  being  connected  together?  What 
effect  is  noted  when  the  generator  voltage  is  raised  above  this  value?  \\liat 
Lb  meant  by  the  battery  **  floating?'' 

6.  Before  current  can  be  sent  into  a  battery,  what  voltage  must  first  be 
applied?  Explain  why  the  voltage  in  excess  of  that  of  the  battery  alone  is 
effective  in  causing  the  flow  of  current.  What  is  a  very  common  illustration 
of  a  battery  receiving  energy? 

7.  If  several  cells  are  connected  in  series,  what  is  the  resultant  electro- 
motive force  of  the  combination?  What  is  the  resultant  resistance  of  the 
combination?  How  may  the  current  be  found  if  the  external  resistance  be 
known? 

8.  Under  what  conditions  do  batteries  operate  most  satisfactorily  in 
parallel?  What  is  the  electromotive  force  of  the  combination  under  these 
conditions?  What  is  the  relation  between  the  external  current  and  the 
current  in  the  individual  cells?  What  is  the  relation  between  the  total 
battery  resistance  ai^d  the  resistances  of  the  individual  cells?  If  the  resist- 
ances of  the  individual  cells  are  not  equal,  how  may  the  resistance  of  the 
entire  battery  be  found?  What  relation  does  the  current  delivered  by  each 
cell  bear  to  the  resistance  of  the  cell?  What  relation  exists  among  the  ter- 
minal voltages  x)f  individual  cells  connected  in  parallel? 

9.  What  is  a  series-parallel  grouping  of  cells?  What  is  the  voltage  of  the 
entire  battery?  How  may  the  resistance  of  the  battery  be  found  if  the 
resistance  of  the  individual  cells  be  known?  How  may  the  current  in  an 
external  circuit  be  found  if  the  external  resistance,  the  electromotive  forces 
and  resistances  of  the  individual  cells  and  their  arrangement  be  known? 

10.  In  general,  how  should  cells  be  grouped  to  obtain  the  best  economy? 
How  should  cells  be  arranged  to  obtain  the  maximum  power  output? 

11.  What  two  fundamental  principles  are  stated  in  Kirchoff's  laws?  If 
several  curAnts  meet  at  a  junction,  how  should  their  direction  of  flow  be 
taken  into  account? 

12.  How  should  a  rise  in  potential  be  represented?  A  drop  in  potential? 
When  passing  from  a  —  to  a  -}-  terminal  of  a  battery,  what  should  be  the  sign 
of  the  potential  change  and  why?  When  passing  from  -f  to  —  ?  When 
passing  through  a  resistance  in  the  direction  of  the  current  does  a  rise  or  a 
drop  in  potential  occur?  What  then  should  be  the  proper  sign  to  use? 
When  passing  along  the  resistance  in  opposition  to  the  current  what  sign 
should  be  used?     Why? 

13.  If  the  assumed  direction  of  a  current  in  a  network  is  in  error,  how  is 
this  fact  indicated  in  the  result? 
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109.  A  Le  Clanch^  cell  has  an  open  circuit  voltage  of  1.4  volts.  When  the 
cell  delivers  5  amp.  its  terminal  voltage  drops  to  1.3  volts.  What  is  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  cell? 

110.  A  starting  battery,  consisting  of  three  storage  cells  connected  in 
series,  has  an  open  circuit  voltage  of  6.4  volts.  When  delivering  90  amp., 
its  potential  drops  to  5.0  volts.  What  is  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery 
and  of  each  cell? 

111.  A  gravity  cell  has  an  open  circuit  voltage  of  0.9  volt  and  an  internal 
resistance  of  0.3  ohm.  When  its  terminal  voltage  is  0.83  volt,  what  current 
is  it  delivering? 

112.  When  the  storage  battery  of  problem  110  is  supplying  only  the  light- 
ing load  of  14  amp.,  what  is  its  terminal  voltage? 

113.  An  automobile  starting  battery,  when  being  charged,  has  an  electro- 
motive force  of  6.6  volts  and  an  internal  resistance  of  0.03  ohm.  What 
voltage  must  the  charging  generator  supply  to  the  battery  in  order  to  charge 
it  at  the  30-amp.  rate? 

114.  A  storage  battery  consists  of  55  cells  each  having  an  electromotive 
force  of  2.1  volts  and  a  resistance  of  0.002  ohm.  What  current  will  it  take 
if  connected  across  120-volt  bus-bars?     What  power 

is   being  delivered  •to  the  battery?     How  much  is 
stored  and  how  much  is  lost  as  heat? 

115.  In  Fig.  115a  are  shown  two  cells  connected  in 
series  and  in  scries  with  a  3.7  ohm  resistance.  De- 
termine the  current  /,  the  power  pi  and  pa  developed 
in  each  cell,  the  power  Pi  and  Pi  delivered  by  each  ' — ^AA/VV\AV^— ' 
cell,  the  power  lost  in  each  cell,  the  voltage  vi  and  vt  /J-s.T-tl 
across  each  cell  and  the  voltage  V  across  the  re-  yui.  115a. 
sistance.     (If.  a  cell  is  absorbing  energy,  the  power 

developed  is  negative.) 

116.  Two  Le  Clanch^  cells,  each  having  an  electromotive  force  of  1.35 
volts  and  an  internal  resistance  of  0.15  ohm,  are  connected  ill  series  and 
supply  current  to  a  10-ohm  resistance  wire.  What  current  flows  in  the  wire 
and  what  is  the  terminal  voltage  of  the  battery? 

117.  A  station  battery,  consisting  of  55  storage  cells,  all  in  series,  each  of 
which  has  an  electromotive  force  of  2.2  volts  and  a  resistance  of  0.0005 
ohm,  supplies  current  to  a  load  having  a  resistance  of  5  ohms.  What  cur- 
rent does  the  battery  deliver? 

118.  If  the  battery  of  problem  117  were  accidentally  short-circuited,  what 
current  would  flow? 

119.  Each  of  five  dry  cells  has  an  electromotive  force  of  1.4  volts;  three 
have  an  internal  resistance  of  0. 1  ohm  and  two  have  an  internal  resistance  of 
0.12  ohm.     If  these  cells  are  all  connected  in  series  and  to  a  circuit  having  a 
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one  iuun  :in  intifTULi  rraistance  oi  O.OHH  nhm  .uui  the  other  ;t  rpsiat&iwe  oi 
O.OlUohin.  Wluit  13 Thet*qiuvai«it  irsistanceiii  thebattery  •'onsiBniii; -rt  ^he 
rwo  •'omiected  in  p&railei?  What  is  the  tefmin&i  rolt&ipp  <it  the <"»inbnM;fi 
liattwT  ^▼hen  it  leiivf^ra  L50  .imp./  Sow  «lo«  this  <!tirrrnt  •iii'ide  *n^ 
tween  the  two  indindiuU  batteries? 

IZL  WluLt  IS  the  rpsistanc^  oi  :i  battery  obtained  In'  t'omieetuiii^  iiil  ^he 
<*eUa  of  pmbiem  119  in  panvilei?  When  a  resiatanceiii  O.Solim  U4>oniic«ted 
aeroas  the  refminaLi  ol  thia-  battery,  \That  eiuTrat  ftowB?"  What  is  the  rer- 
tninai  wiltai^  of  the  battery  ind  how  much  «»unT«it  does-  •»arh  "HI 
deiiver*:' 

12B.  A  battery  <f>naiat8  of  four  "itOTVug^  <Teila  .dl  (^omieeted  m  paznilei. 
The  intemai  resistances  «it  these  ceib  .ire  iK006.  O.OCVK  0.003 and  (lL0825(iiiin 
respect! veiy.  U  the  t^eetromotive  force  of  <«ch  is  IJZ  rolts.  \vhat  ounTHt 
does  the  liattery  deiiver  \Then  its  rerminai  roltan^  is  l.D  ^•oits? 

128L  IVenty-four  'iry  ceils  tire  axranip^  m  rowBof  Hixin»erieflaiidrheiour 
mwH  in  psiTailei.  Tfie  »4eetiT>motivp  force  of  «»a«:h  <^e41  is  1.4-  vcdts-ajui  rhe 
resutance  of  (^ach  is  0. 1  <  »hni.  Wliat  is  the  total  battery  voltai^iiiid  ^«ilat  is 
its  total  resistance?  II  an  •external  resistance  of  2. J  ohms  iSMroimeetert 
icrosB  its  terminals,  what  corrent  rtovrs? 

18L  Amuu^  the  cells  i»f  problem  123  io  that  the  iruuamum  rimouin  ••! 
{x^wer  inav  i>e  supplied  to  .-t  load  resistance  of  0.6  ohm,  riiuier these  <*uixui- 
tiona  how  much  power  is  ;d>9orhed  l)y  the  resratauce  .ind  how  much  is  Icja? 
in  the  batterr'.' 

ISSk,  A  certam  load  is  nuch  that  the  [lutentiai  diderence  at  its- terminals 
must  not  be  le^m  than  <>  ^-i> Its.  Twelve  storage  relia,  ^*al'"h  liavinn. an  i4ef"rm- 
rnotivo  force  <»i  2.1  •'oits  .aid  i  iTSfstance  of  O.UQtolim.  :ire  aA'uiiabie.  How 
shoidd  'he»e  »>«•  '-onneerwl  -^>  rhat  the  mrtximum  •»<ficiency  is  <jhtaine«i** 
When  ^he  load  rrf|iure»  10  imp.,  what  is  the  Dattery  terminai  \'v>ita8r-* 
Wliat  i»  the  ioati  reHWtance.'     What  .•!*  ^he  l)atten'  ♦^tfeiency ' 

I28u  Arnuuee  the  <*eib  m  pn>blem  125  ^o  that  r he  rnaxunum  ;unount  oi 
•  •firreni  wdl  i>e  deliv<»refi  to  i  lie  load  resistance.  Wliat  is  the  *>^fficieflirv  ol  t  he 
i>atten'  luder  rhese  •'(»uditious? 

127".   A   -eiemraph  !):itten'    -onsisr^s  <>l    12:  iqra\nty  «*ella.  t»ach  havmit  ^n. 

»'ie<*r.romotive  'orce    »i  '>.v>  volt  md  :i  Tsistance  of  0.2.ohm:.     How  should 

•het*e    -Hils  be    -ounectwl   -♦>    is   "^o  operate   tnost  ^atisfactonly  a   2D-»ium 

"^t'iav    »v#*r   i  •■)*>-»#hm  •imiii?     ^^^lat  :d  rhe  i>atterr  t»lficienev  tinder  rhese 

•oQaitioiis? 

12&  Two  '>attene»  .1  tua  !i  Fiic  125i«}.  iiavmjc  elect romutive- forres  »f 
4  Ami  \  ^'oits  .ma  re}*k*i.aii<M*i*  •»!  i.J  :iud  l.Oohm  respectively,  are t^omiecTed 
a  i)amilei.  iXiftitivr  •ernjiuai  ■<»  mmiiivi*  terminid-  What  ourrent  ttowj^ 
thioiiitii  t  --*iiiiii  -ep*tota.ii<*e««iinifffTe«l  jirn^tw  the  battery  terminaia?  Wliar 
■J*  'tiK'  •:ittiT>  t-nniiiai  nitajt**  in'i  'low  tnich  ctixrent  does  **ach  iiaiterr 
lf»i\  t-r  ' 
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ISt.  Tvo  batteries.  Iui\-iii|(  elertromotive  forr«!^  of  6  and  5  volts  and 
«t$taiic«s  of  1.0  and  0.5  ohm$  respectively,  are  connectenl  in  parallel,  positive 
tenninal  to  poiative  terminal  (Fi^.  12da>.  These  tvo  supply  eurrent 
thrtoogh  a  l.O-ohm  resistance  to  charpce  a  2- volt  battery  of  a  resistance  of  Ql3 
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Fig.   I'lha. 


Fig.   129a. 


ohm :  the  2-volt  batter\'  is  so  connected  that  the  current  flows  ta  at  its  post> 
five  terminal.  ViJuiX  is  the  charging  current  of  the  2-volt  battery?  What 
is  its  terminal  voltage? 

UO.  Acroas  the  terminab  of  a  12-volt,0.2-ohm  batter>'.a  resistance  wire 
of  10  ohms  is  connected.  The  negative  terminal  of  a  6>volt  battery,  whose 
resistance  is  0.15-ohm.  is  connected  to  the 
negathre  terminal  of  the  12-volt  battery. 
The  poative  terminal  of  the  6-volt  battery 
is  connected  to  the  resistance  wire  at  a 
point  *4  its  length  from  the  negative  ter- 
minals (see  Fig.  130a).  Determine  the 
currents  and  the  terminal  voltages  of  each 
battery. 

ISl.  I  a;  I>etermine  the  currents  and  the 
terminal  voltages  of  each  hatter>*  in  problem   130  if  the  6>volt  battery  is 
reversed. 

{hj    At  what  point  mu:>t  the  contact  a.   Fig.  130(i.  be  placed  upon  the 
resistance  wire  so  that  no  current  flows  in  the  6-volt  batter>'  circuit? 

13S.  Two  sub-stations  .4  and  B  feed  into  the  same  distributing  center. 
The  voltage  at  the  bus-bars  of  station  .4  is  maintained  constant  at  600  volts 


Fig.  130a. 
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and  that  at  station  B  is  maintained  at  580  volts.  Station  .4  feeds  a  distance 
of  2,000  ft.  through  400,000  CM.  cable  and  station  B  a  distance  of  1.000  ft. 
through  350,000  CM.  cable  (see  Fig.  132a).  \Mien  thcloadat  the  distrib- 
uting center  is  500  amp.,  how  much  does  each  station  supply?     How 
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much  power  does  each  station  supply,  and  how  much  is  received  at  the 
distributing  center? 

133.  Fig.  133a  shows  a  distribution  system .  The  voltage  at  the  sub-station 
A  is  maintained  constant  at  240  volts.  A  radial  feeder  extends  from  A  to 
each  of  the  distributing  centers  By  C  and  D,     The  feeder*  to  B  is  2,300  ft. 

^  •iMtfi.>lc,iTOoii.n  ^°^K  *^^  2,000,000  CM.  equivalent r  that  to  C  is 
^}^nMooc!SM^6iJjP    1|800  ft.  long  and  2,500,000  CM.  equivalent;  that  to 

^  D  is  2,000  ft.  long  and  2,000,000  CM.  equivalent  (per 
^^  wire  in  every  case).  A  tie  line  1,100  ft.  long  and  of 
500,000  CM.  connects  B  and  C  and  another  similar 
line  connects  C  and  Z>.  At  B  is  a  load  of  1000 
amperes;  at  C  a  load  of  500  amperes;  and  at  D 
a  load  of  800  amperes.  Find  the  voltage  at  each 
of  the  distributing  centerh  B,  C,  and  Z>. 


QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  VI 

1.  What  occurs  if  two  copper  strips  be  immersed  in  a  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  solution  and  a  voltmeter  connected  between  them?  If  the  two  copper 
strips  be  replaced  by  two  zinc  strips?  By  two  lead  strips?  Under  what 
conditions  may  a  voltage  between  the  strips  be  obtained? 

Would  a  voltage  exist  if  the  sulphuric  acid  were  replaced  by  some  other 
type  of  solution?     Name  three  other  such  solutions? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  one  metal  being  electrochemically  positive  to  another? 
If  metal  A  is  electrochemically  positive  to  metal  Bj  what  will  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  flow  between  them  within  the  cell?  What  will  be  the 
direction  of  the  current  flow  between  them  through  the  external  circuit? 

What  is  an  electrode?     What  is  the  cathode?    The  anode? 

3.  In  what  form  is  the  energy  stored  within  the  cell?  What  changes  take 
place  in  the  electrodes  when  the  cell  delivers  current?  Distinguish  between 
a  primary  cell  and  a  secondary  cell. 

4.  What  are  the  four  requirements  for  a  satisfactory  primary  cell? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  internal  resistance  of  a  cell  ?  In  what  manner 
may  this  resistance  be  reduced?  In  what  way  does  increasing  the  size  of 
the  elements  of  a  cell  increase  its  current  capacity  ?     Its  electromotive  force? 

6.  What  voltage  does  a  voltmeter  indicate  when  it  is  connected  to  the 
terminals  of  a  cell  which  is  open-circuited?  If  the  circuit  is  suddenly 
closed,  to  ^hat  is  the  initial  voltage  drop  due?  To  what  is  the  excess 
drop  over  this  initial  drop  due?  Explain  the  part  that  hydrogen  plays  in 
polarization.     Describe  two  general  methods  of  reducing  polarization. 

7.  Describe  the  construction  of  the  Daniell  cell.  What  electrodes  and 
what  electrolytes  are  used?  For  what  type  of  work  is  it  designed?  What 
is  the  electromotive  force  of  this  cell? 

8.  In  what  way  does  the  gravity  cell  differ  from  the  Daniell  cell?  .  Which 
eUMjtrode  n-quires  replacing?  What  occurs  with  the  other  electrode? 
What  is  the  cell  electromotive  force  and  for  what  type  of  work  is  the  gravity 
cell  (leHigned? 
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9.  Describe  the  Edison-Lalande  cell.  What  electrolyte  and  what  elec- 
trodes are  used?  In  what  way  does  its  electrolyte  differ  from  the  cells 
already  described?  What  is  the  chief  advantage  of  this  type  of  cell? 
What  is  its  electromotive  force  and  what  is  its  terminal  voltage  when  de- 
livering a  current? 

10.  What  materials  are  used  for  the  positive  and  for  the  negative  elec- 
trodes in  the  Le  Clanch^  cell?  What  is  the  electrolyte?  What  is  its  elec- 
tromotive force?  When  planning  to  use  the  cell  commercially,  what  voltage 
per  cell  should  be  allowed?  What  materials  are  introduced  in  the  cell  to 
reduce  polarization?  How  is  the  cell  renewed?  For  what  type  of  work  is 
this  cell  best  suited? 

11.  What  is  the  function  of  a  Weston  cell  in  distinction  to  the  uses  made 
of  other  types  of  cells?*  In  practice  what  two  common  electrical  quantities 
are  most  easily  reproduced  and  maintained?  What  must  be  the  character- 
istics of  a  standard  cell?  How  is  the  Weston  cell  construct'Cd  and  how  is  its 
permanency  insured?  In  what  way  does  the  saturated  cell  differ  from  the 
normal  cell?  Why  cannot  the  voltage  of  the  Weston  coll  be  measured  with 
an  ordinary  voltmeter? 

12.  In  what  way  does  a  dry  cell  resemble  a  common  type  of  wet  cell? 
Is  a  dry  cell  really  "dry?"  Of  what  is  the  positive  electrode  composed? 
The  negative?  What  is  the  electrolyte  and  how  is  it  placed  in  the  cell? 
What  materials  are  placed  between  the  carbon  and  the  zinc  and  what  are 
their  functions? 

13.  What  is  the  electromotive  force  of  a  dry  cell  when  new?  After  it  has 
stood  idle  for  some  time?  What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  internal  resistance 
when  new  and  is  it  subject  to  change?  How  does  the  polarization  effect 
compare  with  the  internal  resistance  effect?  How  much  current  should  a 
good  cell  deliver  upon  short  circuit?  What  is  the  terminal  voltage  when  a 
cell  delivers  current? 

14.  To  what  cause  is  the  cell's  becoming  exhausted  principally  due?  Can 
this  cell  be  temporarily  revived  by  any  means?  Name  some  of  the  commer- 
cial applications  of  dry  cells. 

15.  In  what  way  is  a  storage  cell  renewed  when  it  becomes  discharged? 
What  condition  concerning  the  materials  of  the  cell  is  necessary  for  proper 
functioning  of  the  cell?  What  two  general  types  of  storage  cells  are  in 
commercial  use? 

16.  Describe  a  very  elementary  experiment  which  illustrates  the  under- 
lying principle  of  the  lead  cell.  State  the  change  that  occurs  in  each  of  the 
lead  strips;  what  voltage  is  observed  to  exist  at  different  times  in  the 
experiment.  What  gases  are  evolved  and  from  which  plate  does  each 
emanate? 

17.  Even  although  both  of  its  plates  are  of  lead  show  that  the  existence 
of  an  emf.  in  a  lead  storage  cell  does  not  in  any  way  violate  the  principle 
governing  the  emf.  of  electric  cells  in  general.  When  the  cell  is  approach- 
ing discharge  what  change  in  the  materials  would  account  for  the  approach 
of  the  voltage  to  zero?  In  what  way  ia  the  2.5  volts  per  cell  utilized  in  the 
process  of  charging? 
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18.  What  change  in  the  electrolyte  during  the  charge  and  the  discharge  of 
a  cell  is  shown  by  the  chemical  equation?  Why  is  a  cell  composed  of 
plain  lead  plates  not  useful  in  practice?  Give  two  reasons.  Describe 
briefly  the  Plants  process  and  describe  two  plates  that  are  formed  by  this 
process. 

19.  Describe  the  Faure  or  pasted  process  for  making  battery  plates. 
What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  pasted  plates  over  the 
Plants  plates?  What  commercial  conditions  demand  a  pasted  plate  and 
why?  How  does  the  life  of  a  pasted  plate  compare  with  that  of  a  Plants 
plate? 

20.  Describe  briefly  the  construction  of  the  "Iron-clad"  Exide  cell  and 
its  principal  use  in  practice. 

21.  What  are  the  two  general  classes  into  which  storage  batteries  may  be 
divided?  What  types  of  plate  are  best  suited  for  regulating  duty  and  for 
emergency  duty  in  stationary  batteries?     Why? 

22.  What  two  types  of  containing  tanks  arc  used  for  stationary  battcricH? 
Under  what  conditions  is  each  used  and  why?  In  what  manner  should  the 
joints  and  scams  in  lead-lined  tanks  be  made  non-leakable?  How  arc  the 
plates  suspended  in  the  lead  tank?  What  factors  must  be  considered  in 
designing  and  installing  a  lead-lined  wooden  tank? 

23.  What  three  types  of  separators  are  in  general  use?  Name  the  advan- 
tages and  the  disadvantages  of  each  type.  For  what  type  of  battery  is  each 
kind  commonly  used?  What  one  precaution  must  be  taken  in  handling 
wood  separators?     W^hy? 

24.  What  should  be  the  specific  gravity  of  a  fully  charged  battery  having 
Plant^'  plates?  Pasted  plates?.  What  precaution  should  be  taken  in  dilut- 
ing sulphuric  acid  for  storage  battery  use?  What  simple  device  is  used 
for  determining  specific  gravitj*?  How  is  this  device  adapted  for  use  with 
vehicle  and  portable  batteries? 

25.  What  change  takes  place  in  the  electrolyte  during  the  charging  period? 
What  is  the  effect  of  gassing  on  the  specific  gravity?  What  change  takes 
place  in  the  specific  gravity  after  the  charging  has  ceased?  Explain.  How 
does  the  specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte  change  during  discharge?  What 
practical  use  is  made  of  these  changes  of  specific  gravity? 

26.  When  a  battery  is  received,  what  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  wood  separators?  In  what  manner  should  the  jars  be  installed?  How 
should  the  plates  be  placed  in  position?  Why  is  an  initial  charge  necessary 
and  what  should  be  its  duration? 

27.  What  happens  to  the  active  material  in  a  cell  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
idle  over  long  periods?  In  what  way  may  injury  to  the  battery  from  this 
cause  be  avoided?  If  it  is  desired  to  withdraw  a  battery  from  service  for  an 
indefinite  period,  what  procedure  should  be  followed? 

28.  What  are  the  requirements  of  a  vehicle  battery  that  make  its  design 
dififorent  from  that  of  a  stationary  battery?  What  changes  are  made  in  the 
plates?  Separators?  Specific  gravity  of  the  electrolyte?  How  is  a  bat- 
tery made  up?     In  what  way  does  a  vehicle  battery  differ  from  a  stationar}' 
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battery  in  the  manner  of  shipment?     What  special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  electrolyte? 

29.  In  what  manner  is  the  rating  of  a  storage  battery  expressed?  What 
is  meant  by  the  8-hour  rate?  Can  as  many  ampere-hours  be  extracted 
from  a  cell  at  the  3-hour  rate  as  at  the  8-hour  rate?  To  what  is  this  differ- 
ence due?  If  a  cell  is  apparently  exhausted  after  discharging  at  the  3-hour 
rate,  would  it  be  possible  later  to  extract  any  further  current  from  it? 
What  can  be  said  of  the  overload  capacity  of  a  storage  battery  ? 

30.  What  two  general  methods  of  charging  are  commonly  employed? 
In  each  method  and  with  pasted  plates  what  value  of  current  should  be  em- 
ployed when  the  charging  commences?  When  does  it  become  necessary  to 
reduce  this  current?  What  are  the  objections  to  pronounced  gassing  in  a 
cell?  How  does  the  charging  rate  with  Plants  plates  differ  from  that  with 
pasted  plates? 

31.  Name  a  very  common  example  of  constant  current  method  of  charg- 
ing. What  care  should  be  taken  in  the  connecting  up  of  the  battery?  De- 
scribe a  simple  test  by  which  the  determination  of  the  correct  terminal 
polarity  may  be  ascertained. 

32.  What  is  the  one  great  advantage  of  the  constant  potential  rate  of 
charging?     About  what  voltage  per  cell  is  necessary  in  this  method? 

33.  When  a  battery  is  just  floating  on  a  bus-bar  and  it  is  desired  to  charge 
it,  in  what  manner  may  the  necessary  excess  potential  for  charging  be  ob- ' 
tained?     Does  the  generator  employed  supply  the  entire  energy  necessary 
for  charging? 

34.  What  change  occurs  in  the  electromotive  force  of  a  cell  during  the 
charging  period?  What  corresponding  changes  occur  in  the  terminal 
voltage?  To  what  is  the  discrepancy  between  the  cell  electromotive  force 
and  the  terminal  voltage  due?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  voltage  characteristic 
of  a  storage  battery  is  such  that  its  use  upon  lighting  circuits  is  practicable? 

35.  What  is  lost  by  a  lead  storage  battery  during  its  period  of  service? 
With  what  should  this  loss  be  replaced  exc6pt  in  rare  instances?  What  cir- 
cumstances justify  the  addition  of  acid  to  a  cell?  What  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  water  for  use  with  storage  batteries? 

36.  In  what  manner  can  the  freezing  of  the  electrolyte  in  a  storage  battery 
be  absolutely  prevented?  How  does  a  rise  of  temperature  affect  the  rating 
of  a  storage  battery? 

37.  Compare  roughly  the  kilowatts  per  pound  of  plate  for  a  given  cell  at 
different  discharge  rates.  Repeat  for  kilowatts  per  pound  of  cell.  Compare 
the  above  factors  for  three  different  types  of  cell,  stating  the  type  of  service 
for  which  each  type  is  best  adapted. 

38.  Of  what  is  the  positive  plate,  the  negative  plate  and  the  electrolyte 
composed,  in  an  Edison  cell?  In  the  chemical  reaction  that  takes  place  both 
on  charge  and  on  discharge,  what  part  does  the  electrolyte  play?  How 
does  its  specific  gravity  change  during  charge  and  discharge? 

39.  Describe  briefly  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  Edison  cell, 
stating  the  method  of  holding  the  plates  and  connecting  them  with  the 
binding   posts.     What    kind  of  a  tank   is  used  for  this  cell?     What    is 
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the  advantage  of  this  type  of  construction?  For  what  purpose  is  the  valve 
necessary  and  what  care  does  the  valve  require?  How  is  the  battery 
mounted? 

40.  In  what  way  does  the  normal  rating  of  an  Edison  cell  differ  from  that 
of  a  lead  cell  ?  What  is  the  voltage  per  cell?  Is  it  possible  to  tell  accurately 
the  condition  of  charge  by  readings  of  either  voltage  or  of  specific  gravity? 
How  can  complete  charge  be  assured? 

41.  What  should  be  used  to  replace  evaporation  of  the  electrolsrte?  Is 
any  greater  care  required  in  the  selection  of  water  for  the  Edison  batter>' 
than  for  the  lead  battery?    Explain. 

42.  State  the  advantages  of  the  Edison  battery  over  other  types  of  storage 
batteries.  What  are  some  of  the  commercial  applications  of  the  battery  and 
what  factors  limit  the  applications  of  the  battery?  Compare  the  weights 
per  kw.  with  similar  weights  for  the  lead  cell. 

43.  In  what  terms  is  the  efficiency  of  a  storage  battery  expressed?  Is 
the  ampere-hour  efficiency  a  true  indicator  of  efficiency? 

44.  State  the  reason  why  the  ratio  of  the  kilowatt-hours  of  discharge  at  the 
3-hour  rate  to  those  of  charge  at  the  8-hour  rate  does  not  give  the  true 
efficiency.  Give  some  of  the  factors  which  determine  the  efficiency  of  a 
battery. 

45.  What  is  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  kilowatt-hour  efficiency  of 
a  lead  storage  battery?  The  ampere-hour?  Why  do  the  two  differ?  In 
what  manner  does  the  cycle  of  operation  of  a  storage  battery  affect  the 
efficiency? 

46.  What  is  the  approximate  kilowatt-hour  and  the  ampere-hour  efficiency 
of  an  Edison  batterv? 

47.  State  some  of  the  factors  which  govern  the  selection  of  a  storage 
battery  for  any  particular  purpose. 

48.  State  a  simple  method  of  producing  copper  plating  upon  a  carbon 
brush  such  as  is  used  with  generators.  Which  electrode  is  connected  to  the 
positive  terminal  of  the  supply  and  which  is  connected  to  the  negative  ter- 
minal? When  copper  is  used  in  connection  with  a  copper  sulphate  solution^ 
is  there  any  marked  change  in  the  electrolyte?    Explain. 

49.  Can  copper  be  plated  from  a  solution  in  which  neither  terminal  is 
copper?  What  voltages  in  the  plating  bath  must  the  supply  voltage  over- 
come? How  are  these  voltages  reduced  to  a  minimum?  Is  electroplating 
considered  a  high  voltage  or  a  low  voltage  process?  In  what  way  are  plating 
baths  connected,  when  possible? 

60.  Show  how  the  gravity  cell  is  an  electroplating  bath  which  supplies 
its  own  electroplating  current. 

61.  Describe  briefly  the  process  of  electrotyping. 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  VI 

134.  A  Daniel!  cell  has  an  electromotive  force  of  1.07  volts  and  an  internal 
resistanee  of  0.2  ohm.  (a)  What  is  the  maximum  current  which  it  can 
deliver?  The  size  of  the  cell  is  increased  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plate 
area  is  doubled.  (6)  What  is  the  new  electromotive  force?  (c)  What  i« 
the  approximate  maximum  current  that  the  cell  can  now  deliver? 
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136.  Two  gravity  cells  have  electrodes  of  the  same  materials  and 
solutions  of  the  same  kind,  concentration,  etc.,  but  one  cell  has  each  linear 
dimension  twice  that  of  the  other,  making  its  volume  eight  times  greater. 
The  two  cells  are  connected  with  terminals  of  like  polarity  together.  If  the 
electromotive  force  of  the  smaller  cell  is  1.0  volt  and  its  resistance  0.4  ohm, 
how  much  current  flows  between  the  two  cells?  Give  reasons  for  the  answer. 
If  the  plate  area  of  the  larger  cell  is  four  times  that  of  the  smaller,  what  will  be 
its  short-circuit  current,  approximately? 

136.  A  Le  Clanch^  cell  has  an  electromotive  force  of  1.43  volts  on  open 
circuit.  A  load  of  2  amp.  is  suddenly  applied  and  the  terminal  voltage 
drops  to  1.25  volt«  almost  instantly.  After  a  lapse  of  some  time  it  drops  to 
1.06  volts.  What  is  the  actual  internal  resistance  of  the  cell  and  what  is  the 
** electromotive  force  of  polarization"?  What  is  the  total  apparent  cell 
resistance? 

137.  A  telegraph  relay  has  a  resistance  of  150  ohms  and  the  loop  resist- 
ance of  the  sending];  circuit  is  1,600  ohms.  The  relay  requires  50  milli- 
amperes  for  satisfactory  operation.  How  many  gravity  cells,  each  having 
an  electromotive  force  of  1.09  volts  and  an  internal  resistance  of  0.4  ohm,  are 
required  at  the  sending  end?     How  should  they  be  connected? 

138.  A  railway  signal  circuit  consists  of  a  4-ohm  relay,  a  track  and  connect- 
ing resistance  of  3  ohms.  The  relay  requires  75  milliamperes  to  attract  it« 
armature  satisfactorily.  Two  gravity  cells,  each  having  an  electromotive 
force  of  1.05  volts  and  a  resistance  of  0.3  ohm,  are  used  to  operate  this  signal 
relay.     What  extra  resistance  in  series  with  the  battery  is  required? 

139.  A  certain  signal  motor  requires  4  amp.  at  10  volts  at  its  terminals 
for  satisfactory  operation.  The  leads  from  the  battery  to  the  motor  have  a 
total  resistance  of  1.4  ohms.  How  many  Edison-Lalande  cells  would  be 
necessary  to  operate  this  system?     (See  Par.  87.) 

140.  Three  Le  Clanchd  cells,  connected  in  series,  are  used  to  operate  a  door 
opener  which  has  a  resistance  of  1  ohm.  The  resistance  of  the  connect- 
ing wires  is  about  0.5  ohm.  What  is  the  approximate  current  taken  by 
the  door  opener?     (See  Par.  88.) 
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141.  A  Weaton  coll  having  an  electromotive  force  of  1.0183  volts  is  con- 
nected to  a  potentiometer  wire  as  shown  in  Fig.  141a,  in  order  to  calibrate 
the  wire  AC.     Between  A  and  6  ia  a  rcjjistance  of  0.915  ohm  and  10  coils 
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having  ft  mistsncv  of  5  ohms  eftch.  The  cpU  bos  a  mblsncr  of  ISO  ohm* 
And  the  gaJranometeT  »  resistance  of  100  ofanu.  Whm  the  current  in  AC  'a 
0.021  amp.,  how  much  current  pOHSes  through  the  ^vanometer? 

For  what  value  of  current  in  the  wire  AC  will  the  cun«al  thmogh  the  cell 
and  galvanometer  be  leroT  Under  these  conditions  what  will  be  the  voltage 
aCToea  each  of  the  &<ihm  coils? 

141.  A  voltmeter  having  a  lesistance  of  1,000  ohms  is  used  in  an  attempt 
to  measure  the  electromotive  force  of  the  Weston  ceU  in  problem  141. 
What  will  the  voltmeter  read?  Is  this  a  practicable  method  of  using  the 
Weston  cell  as  a  standard? 

lU.  The  ignition  system  on  an  automobile  requires  6  volts  for  satis- 
factory operation.     How  many  dn'  cells  should  be  reecnnmraded  for  thii 

14A.  A  dr>'  cell  shows  an  open-circuit  emf.  of  1.2  volts  and  a  riiort-circuit 
current  of  4  amp.  Vhttl  is  its  internal  resistance?  What  does  this 
teat  show  as  regards  the  condition  of  this  cell? 

14f.  A  certain  flashlight  has  a  2  candle-power  lamp  whose  eflirienej  is 
1.2  watts  per  candle.  If  this  lamp  is  operated  by  a  single  dry  c^l.  la  first 
class  condition,  approximately  what  current  dne«  it  take  and  what  is  its 

lU.  A  storage  cell  is  being  rharged  at  the  normal  rate  as  indicated  by  an 
ammeter.  A  voltmeter  across  its  terminals  indicateii  2.2  volts.  At  what 
part  of  the  charging  period  is  the  cell  operating  at  this  time?  CSee  Fig. 
104.) 

14T.  A  storage  cell  has  an  S-hour  rale  of  40  amp.  This  rate  ia  main- 
tained constant  for  the  8  houis  of  charge.  During  this  period  the  Toltage 
rises  according  to  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  104.  How  many  amper«-houn 
are  delivered  to  the  cell?  How  many  watt-houra?  (Note:  Mark  several 
equally  spaced  points  on  the  voltage  curve  and  take  their  average.) 

US.  If  the  cell  of  problem  147  dischargeu  at  the  &-hour  rate  and  it«  volt- 
age follows  the  8-hour  discharge  cun-e  of  Fig.  104.  how  many  watt-houn 
are  discharged? 

149.  It  is  desired  to  dilute  a  quart  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  sp.  gr. 
=  1.84.  tu  make  acid  having  a  specific  gravit.v  of  1.240.  How  much  water 
is  needed  and  what  is  the  total  volume  of  acid  when  the  sotutjon  is  mixed? 
Niate  the  procedure  that  should  be  followed  in  mixing  the  liquids. 

160.  A  gallon  of  water  weighs  8.3  lb.  How  much  will  5  gallons  of  batters- 
acid  <sp.  gr.   -   1.210)  weigh? 

Ul.  What  is  the  percentage  by  weight  of  acid  (sp.  gr.  =  I.S4)  id  thcacid 
solution  of  problem  ISO? 

15S.  The  hydrometer  in  a  pilot  cell  of  a  stationary  battery  indicates  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.190.  How  many  more  houra  should  the  battery  be 
left  charging  (Fig.  98)? 

109.  -Xh.vdrometer  test  of  the  electrolyte  in  a  vehicle  cell  shows  the  specific 
gravity  to  be  1.185.  If  this  cell  is  one  of  an  electric  vehicle  bat ler>'  engaged 
in  propelling  a  vehicle,  how  near  complete  discharge  is  the  battery? 
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164.  A  battery  having  a  normal  rating  of  40  amp.  at  the  8-hour  rate  is 
just  received  new.  How  many  ampere-hours  should  be  sent  through  it 
before  it  is  ready  for  active  service? 

166.  The  average  charging  voltage  per  cell  in  problem  154  is  2.3  volts. 
There  are  40  cells  in  series  and  a  0.5-ohm  resistance  in  series  with  the  battery. 
At  5  cents  per  kw.-hr.,  what  is  the  energy  cost  of  getting  the  battery  ready 
for  service? 

166.  If  a  vehicle  battery  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1.200,  what  would  be  an 
estimate  of  its  condition  of  charge? 

167.  A  battery  is  charged  at  the  80-amp.  rate  for  6  hours.  How  many 
ampere-hours  has  it  absorbed?  If  the  ampere-hour  efficiency  is  95  per  cent., 
for  how  many  hours  can  it  discharge  60  amp.? 

168.  If  the  battery  of  problem  157  is  of  the  pasted  plate  type,  what  current 
will  it  discharge  at  the  3-hour  rate?  How  many  ampere-hours  does  it 
discharge  at  this  rate?     (See  Par.  101.) 

169.  What  current  and  how  many  ampere-hours  will  the  battery  of  prob- 
lem 157  deliver  at  the  1-hour  rate? 

160.  A  battery  has  a  rating  of  320  ampere-hours.  At  what  value  of 
current  should  the  charging  be  started  if  the  plat.es  are  of  the  pasted  type? 
Of  the  Plant<5  type?     (Sec  Far.  101.) 

161.  It  is  desired  t4>  charge  a  starting  battery  from  110-volt  d.c.  mains. 
The  battery  consists  of  three  cells  each  having  a  terminal  voltage  of  2.5  volts 
when  being  charged  at  the  normal  rate  of  12  amp.  How  much  resist- 
ance must  be  inserted  in  series  with  this  battery?  What  percentage  of  the 
power  supplied  is  reaching  the  battery? 

162.  If  two  batteries  each  similar  to  that  of  problem  161  are  being  charged 
in  series  at  the  same  rate,  what  series  resistance  is  necessary?  What  per- 
centage of  the  power  supplied  reaches  the  batteries? 

168.  A  storage  battery  of  115  cells  is  floating  on  230-volt  bus-bars.  It  is 
desired  that  the  battery  begin  to  discharge  when  the  bus- bar  voltage  is 
exactly  230  volts.  On  charge  it  is  necessary  to  have  2.4  volts  per  cell. 
What  capacity  of  booster  is  required  if  the  normal  charging  current  is  60 
amp.?  How  much  power  is  delivered  to  the  battery  by  the  booster?  How 
much  is  supplied  directly  by  the  bus-bars? 

164.  If  the  booster  generator  of  problem  163  has  an  efficiency  of  78  per 
cent,  and  the  shunt  motor  which  drives  it  has  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent., 
what  power  does  the  booster  set  take  from  the  bus-bars? 

166.  A  storage  battery  of  50  cells  has  a  total  internal  resistance  of  0.5 
ohm  and  is  charged  from  115-volt  d.c.  mains.  At  the  beginning  of  charge 
its  electromotive  force  is  1.8  volts  per  cell,  (a)  What  current  does  it  take? 
After  charging  4  hours  the  electromotive  force  rises  to  2.0  volts  per  cell. 
(6)  What  current  does  it  take  a*  this  time?  (c)  What  must  be  the  electro- 
motive force  per  cell  when  the  battery  stops  taking  current?  What  method 
of  charging  is  used  and  is  it  a  desirable  method? 

166.  The  specific  gravity  in  a  vehicle  battery  is  found  to  be  1.240.  Is 
there  any  possibility  of  its  freezing  in  the  climate  \>f  the  l^nited  States? 
Give  reasons. 
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187.  It  ia  desired  to  install  a  llO-ceil  atationary  battery  having  a  eapacity 
of  1.22  kw.  per  cell  at  the  4-hour  rate,  (a)  What  will  be  the  approxi- 
mate weight  of  the  plates  of  this  battery?  {b)  Of  the  total  battery?  (See 
Par.  ia5.) 

168.  What  will  be  the  weight  of  a  24-cell  vehicle  battery  composed  of 
"iron-clad''  cells,  this  battery  to  have  a  total  output  of  1.28  kw.  at  the 
8-hour  rate? 

189.  Approximately  how  many  Edison  cells  would  be  required  for  a  24- 
volt  lighting  project? 

170.  It  is  desired  to  install  a  generator  to  charge  a  60^cell  Edison  battery. 
The  normal  charging  rate  is  20  amp.  What  size  generator  is  necessary 
(kilowatts,  amperes^  volts)?     (See  Fig.  108.) 

171-  What  will  be  the  weight  of  a  50-cell  Edison  battery  designed  to 
deliver  15  kw.-hr.  at  the  8-hour  rate?     (See  Par.  108.) 

172.  What  will  be  the  weight  per  kilowatt  of  this  battery? 

173.  A  lead  eell  is  charged  at  a  40-amp.  rate  for  10  hours  with  an  average 
potential  difference  across  its  terminals  of  2.3  voltj*.  It  discharges  4.5 
amp.  for  8*^  hwira  at  an  average  terminal  voltage  of  1.95  volt-s.  What 
is  its  ampere-hour  efficiency?     ^Tiat  is  its  watt-hour  efficiency? 

174.  A  storage  battery  in  its  discharged  condition  is  charged  at  the  100- 
amp.  rate  at  an  average  voltage  of  250  volts  for  9  hours,  it  delivers  105 
amp.  at  an  average  terminal  voltage  of  220  volts  for  8  hours  before  it  is 
again  in  the  discharged  condition.     Wliat  is  its  kilowatt-hour  efficiency? 

178.  An  Edison  battery  of  12  cells  is  charged  for  a  period  of  6  hours  at  the 
25-amp.  rate  and  the  average  terminal  voltage  per  cell  is  1.65  volts.  The 
battery  discharges  5  hours  at  the  28-amp.  rate  with  an  average  terminal 
voltage  of  1.2  volts.  Wliat  is  its  ampere-hour  and  what  is  its  watt-hour 
efficienc^^  ? 

178.  One  ampere-hour  will  deposit  0.843  gram  of  copper  upon  the  cathode 
in  an  electroplating  bath.  If  the  voltage  across  a  plating  bath  is  12  volts 
and  the  current  is  12  amp.  and  the  current  m  allowed  to  flow  for  6  hours, 
how  many  kilograms  of  copper  are  deposited  and  how  many  kilowatt-hours 
are  utilized  in  the  process? 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  Vn 

1.  If  a  coil  rarr>-ing  a  current  hie  placed  in  a  magnetic  field,  what  effect 
\3*  notirpfl?  Give  twi>  explanation.^  of  thi.s  effect.  Of  what  importance  is 
fhij*  principle? 

2.  How  vA  the  principle  of  the  moving  coil  adapted  to  measuring  small 
ni rrent.-^  in  the  DWrsonval  jcalvanometer?  How  is  the  coil  suspended? 
How  w  the  current  led  in  and  out  of  the  coil?  Why  is  a  soft-iron  core 
plarM  \i^^^ffj\  thf  p^^iU-s*? 

3.  Wh.af  tw>  romrrion  niif^fhtMl-*  ar^  u.'*M  t<j  read  the  galvanometer  de- 
fle**tion^  Wh.if  i.-  n.f^ant  by  the  "damping*  of  a  galvanometer?  How 
may  thw  damping  be  acconipli-^hed? 
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4.  How  may  a  j^alvanoiiieter  be  proteotc<l  from  excessive  currents? 
Sketch  the  connections  of  two  types  of  shunt.  What  are  the  advantages  of 
the  Ayrton  shunt? 

6.  What  was  the  underlying  principle  of  the  early  types  of  electrical 
instruments?     What  two  factors  caused  these  instruments  to  be  inaccurate? 

6.  Show  that  the  movement  of  a  Weston  d.c.  instrument  is  an  evolution 
of  the  D' Arson val  galvanometer.  How  is  the  moving  coil  pivoted?  How  is 
the  current  led  to  the  coil?  W^hat  means  are  used  to  oppose  the  motion  of 
the  coil?  Is  the  coil  damped?  Explain.  What  is  meant  by  a  ** radial 
field"  and  what  eflFect  does  it  have  on  the  calibration  of  the  instrument  scale? 
Why  are  the  top  and  the  bottom  springs  coiled  in  opposite  directions?  Is  it 
possible  to  utilize  the  movement  of  a  Weston  instrument  as  a  galvanometer? 

7.  Of  what  order  of  magnitude  is  the  current  that  will  give  full-scale 
deflection  in  a  Weston  instrument?  Is  it  possible  to  use  the  instrument  for 
measuring  current  in  excess  of  this  value?     Explain. 

8.  I>e8cribe  briefly  the  construction  of  a  shunt.  Why  are  four  posts  or 
terminals  necessary?  Show  that  when  a  Weston  instrument  is  used  in 
connection  with  a  shunt,  it  is  acting  as  a  voltmeter. 

9.  What  law  does  the  current  follow  in  dividing  between  the  shunt  and 
the  instrument?  Why  should  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  and  the  resistance 
of  the  instrument  remain  constant?  What  errors  may  be  caused  by  the 
heating  of  the  shunt  or  of  the  instrument? 

10.  In  what  way  may  an  instrument  be  made  to  have  several  scales?  In 
general,  when  is  an  internal  shunt  used?     An  external  shunt? 

11.  Does  the  movement  of  a  voltmeter  differ  materially  from  that  of  an 
ammeter?  In  what  important  respect  does  the  voltmeter  differ  from  the 
ammeter?  How  is  the  current  in  the  coil  of  a  voltmeter  limited  when  the 
voltmeter  is  connected  across  the  line? 

12.  Is  it  possible  for  a  voltmeter  to  have  more  than  one  scale?  Explain. 
W'hat  is  meant  by  a  multiplier  or  extension  coil? 

13.  In  what  manner  may  the  heating  effect  of  an  electric  current  be  util- 
ized to  mea.8ure  the  value  of  the  current?  State  some  of  the  advantages 
and  the  diMadvantagos  of  hot  wire  instruinent^s. 

14.  Show  the  connections  that  are  used  in  measuring  resistance  with  a 
voltmeter  and  an  ammeter.  What  precauticm  should  be  taken  in  connecting 
the  voltmeter?  What  special  type  of  voltmeter  contact  should  be  used  in 
measuring  very  low  resistances? 

16.  Show  the  connections  that  can  be  used  in  measuring  resistance  by  a 
voltmeter  alone.  What  is  the  order  of  magnitude  of  resistances  that  can 
be  measured  by  this  method?  What  special  type  of  voltmeter  is  of  ten  de- 
sirable for  this  work  and  why?  To  what  type  of  resistances  is  this  method 
especially  applicable? 

16.  Sketch  an  arrangement  of  four  resistances,  a  battery  and  a  galvanom- 
eter, wherebv  one  of  tlie  resistances  mav  be  measured.  How  is  the  condi- 
tion  of  "balance"  in  the  bridge  detected?  Prove  the  law  of  proportionality 
that  exists  when  this  condition  of  balance  hjis  been  reached. 
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IT.  What    two   typea  of   \mA$se   are  in  geneni  use?    Compare  them 
from    the   xtftndpdint   of     ease   of   manipulation i  plug-contact   resistAnce; 


18.  Give  briefly  the  procedure  which  should  be  followed  in  obtaining  a 
balance  with  a  plug  bridge. 

19.  In  what  way  doea  the  slide  wire  bridge  resemble  the  Wheatstone 
bridge?  Compare  it  with  the  Wheat«t«ne  bridge  from  the  standpoint  of 
simplicity  and  accuracy. 

30.  Give  the  connections  whereby  the  slide  wire  bridge  may  be  put  to 
practical  use  in  locating  an  earth  fault  in  a  cable.  What  is  the  name  of  this 
method?  Explain  why  the  K&lvanometer  and  battery  do  not  occupy  the 
name  pi«itiiins  in  the  itlide  wire  bridge  of  Fig.  133  as  they  do  in  Pig.  132. 

21.  Hkelch  the  connections  used  in  the  Varley  loop.     Upon  what  arm  is 
'   the  balance  obtained?     What  additional  factor  must  be  Lnown  before  the 

position  of  the  fault  can  he  determined?  Was  it  neceaaary  to  know  this 
fact4>r  in  the  Murray  loop  teat?  Which  is  the  simpler  method?  What 
possible  sources  of  error  exist? 

22.  Why  is  it  desirable  in  practice  to  know  the  insulation  tcaistance  of 
cables?  Why  is  the  voltmeter  method  not  always  practicable?  What  is 
the  general  principle  of  the  method  described  in  Par.  1247 

SS.  What  method  is  used  to  obtain  readable  deflections  of  the  galva- 
nometer under  all  conditions  of  circuit  resistance?  Why  is  it  desirable  t^i 
keep  the  0.1  meftohm  in  circuit  continually  and  does  it  introduce  any  appre- 
ciable error? 

24.  What  other  factor  besides  the  resistance  of  the  insulation  affects  the 
value  of  the  current  flowing  in  the  cireuit?  What  time  of  electrification 
has  been  ailopted  as  standard  in  commercial  measurements  of  insulation 
reHiHtunre?  What  precautions  should  lie  iil>sen-ed  in  the  installation  of 
ealili'  Ij-Hting  apparutus? 

26.  Uimn  what  standanl  do  potentiometer  measure  men  Is  primarily  rent  ? 
Against  what  is  the  standanl  cell  balanced?  What  care  as  regards  polarity 
must  be  iibserved  if  a  balance  is  lobe  obtained?  Why  is  a  "nul"  method  the 
only  one  which  will  give  satisfactory  results  when  a  standard  cell  is  used? 

36.  .Show  how  a  wire  may  be  calibrated  and  marked  in  volts,  after  the 
stan<laril  cell  balance  has  been  obtained.  Is  it  possible  to  measure  other 
electromotive  forces  with  this  standardized  wire?  What  method  is  em- 
ployed in  such  measurements? 

27.  Does  the  Leeds  &  Northrup  potentiometer  whose  connections  are 
shown  in  Fig.  13S  differ  materially  from  the  simple  device  sketched  in  Fig. 
1.17?  What  minor  changes  are  necessary?  Where  are  the  one-tenth  voll 
divisions  located  and  how  are  they  utilized  when  obtaining  a  balanceT  How 
are  the  smaller  decimal  divisions  obtained?  What  resistances  are  used  in 
each  i>f  these  units?     What  is  the  working  current  of  this  potentiometer? 

28.  What  provision  is  mode  for  the  variation.s  in  the  voltages  among 
stAndan)  cells?  What  protection  is  afforded  the  galvanometer  during  the 
preliminary  .id  just  men  ts? 
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29.  What  is  the  maximum  voltage  measurable  with  this  potentiometer 
alone?  By  what  means  can  voltages  in  excess  of  this  be  accurately  mea- 
sured? Is  the  device  used  for  increasing  the  voltage  range  of  the  potenti- 
ometer in  any  way  complicated?  What  is  meant  by  a  "drop  wire "  and  how 
may  it  be  used  to  vary  the  voltage  when  the  supply  is  at  constant  voltage? 

30.  Is  this  potentiometer,  as  a  voltage-measuring  device,  adapted  to 
measuring  currents?  What  is  the  p.nncple  underlying  the  measurement  of 
current?  What  is  a  standard  resistance?  Why  does  it  have  four  posts? 
In  what  units  of  resistance  are  standard  resistances  generall}'  manufactured? 
\yhy  is  it  desirable  that  their  temperature  remain  normal  and  what  means 
are  adopted  to  accomplish  this? 

31.  What  instruments  are  generally  used  in  measuring  the  power  in  a 
direct  current  circuit?  Do  these  instruments  take  any  power  themselves? 
What  should  be  the  relative  positions  of  the  voltmeter  and  the  ammeter 
when  the  power  dehvered  to  a  high  resistance  is  being  measured?  When 
that  delivered  to  a  low  resistance  is  being  measured? 

32.  Describe  a  wattmeter.  In  what  way  do  the  fixed  and  moving  coils 
differ  in  construction?  In  their  manner  of  connection  to  the  circuit?  Why 
are  the  instrument  deflections  proportional  to  power?  What  care  is 
necessary  when  using  this  type  of  instrument  with  direct  currents? 

33.  What  does  a  watthour  meter  measure  ?  Upon  what  familiar  electrical 
device  is  it  based?  From  what  source  are  its  field  coils  supplied?  Its 
armature?     To  what  is  the  torque  acting  upon  the  armature  proportional? 

34.  Why  is  a  retarding  device  necessary  and  what  must  be  the  law  of 
retardation?     Upon  what  principle  does  this  device  operate? 

36.  At  what  values  of  meter  load  does  friction  produce  the  greatest  error? 
Explain.     How  is  this  friction  error  practically  eliminated? 

36.  Wlmt  methods  are  used  to  reduce  friction  in  a  watthour  meter? 
What  are  some  of  the  causes  of  a  meter  running  slow?  How  is  the  recording 
dial  of  a  meter  actuated? 

37.  Why  is  it  usually  very  important  that  a  watthour  meter  register 
accurately?  What  load  and  measuring  devices  are  necessary  in  testing  a 
meter? 

38.  What  is  the  fundamental  relation  between  the  revolutions  of  the  disc 
and  the  energy  registered  by  the  meter?  What  measurements  are  made  in 
checking  the  meter? 

39.  What  two  adjustments  are  made  to  change  the  meter  speed?  What 
is  the  effect  of,  moving  the  magnets  nearer  the  center  of  the  disc?  Nearer 
the  periphery?     At  what  loads  is  this  adjustment  made? 

40.  What  adjustment  is  made  to  correct  the  meter  registration  at  light 
loads?  Why  is  this  adjustment  made  at  light  rather  than  at  heavy 
loads? 

41.  In  what  general  respect  does  a  three-wire  meter  differ  from  a  two-wire 
meter? 

42.  Describe  in  a  general  way  the  construction  of  a  meter  which  makes  the 
meter  practically  astatic  and  therefore  enables  it  to  be  used  near  bus-bars 
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carrying  heavy  currents.  What  two  elements  in  a  meter  are  most  likely 
to  be  aflfected  by  stray  fields?  How  are  these  elements  safeguarded  from 
these  effects? 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  VU 

177.  A  galvanometer  has  a  resistance  of  351  ohms.  What  should  be  the 
resistance  of  a  shunt  for  use  with  this  galvanometer  if  it  be  desired  that 
>io  the  total  current  of  the  line  pass  through  the  galvanometer?  If  it 
be  desired  that  Hoo  of  the  line  current  pass  through  the  galvanometer? 

178.  The  resistance  of  a  certain  galvanometer  is  495  ohms.  Design  a 
shunt  which  will  allow  }io,  ^ioo»  and  Hooo  the  line  current  to  pass  through 
the  galvanometer. 

179.  An  Ayrton  shunt  (Fig.  179a)  has  a  resistance  from  A  to  B  of  10,000 

ohms.  It  is  used  to  shunt  a  gal- 
vanometer having  a  resistance  of 
2,000  ohms.  When  the  shunt  is 
set  at  the  0.001  point  (the  re- 
sistance AC  «  10.  ohms),  de- 
termine the  current  through  the 
galvanometer  when  1  milliampcre 
flows  in  the  line. 

180.  If  the  line  contact  be 
moved  to  the  0.01  point  at  D  (Fig. 
179a),  the  resistance  AD  being 
100  ohms,  determine  the  current 
through  the  galvanometer  when 
the  line  current  is  1  milliampere. 

181.  Repeat  problem  180  when  the  line  contact  is  moved  to  B.  Compare 
this  result  with  those  of  problems  179  and  180.  If  the  shunt  wore' removed 
what  current  would  now  pa8s  through  the  galvanometer?  How  much  does 
the  shunt  reduce  the  ultimate  sensitivity  of  the  galvanometer? 

182.  A  50-scale  millivoltmeter  has  a  resistance  of  2  ohms.  It  is  desired 
that  it  measure  a  current  of  75  amp.  at  full-scale  deflection.  What  should 
be  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  under  these  conditions?  How  much  current 
flows  through  the  instrument  and  can  it  be  neglected  as  compared  with  the 
current  in  the  shunt? 

183.  Find  the  resistances  of  shunts  necessary  for  measuring  currents  of 
150  amp.  and  500  amp.,  full-scale  deflection,  with  the  instrument  of  problem 
182.  1 

184.  An  instniment  has  a  resistance  of  25  ohms.  It  is  used  to  measure  a 
current  of  60  amp.  The  shunt  has  a  resistance  of  0.00075  phm.  How 
much  current  passes  through  the  in.strument?  Through  the  shunt?  What 
is  the  rating  of  the  instrument  in  millivolts? 

186.  It  is  desired  to  measure  a  current  of  50  amp.  An  internal  shunt, 
5-8cale  arninotcr  alone  is  available.  This  instniment  has  a  resistance  of  0.01 
ohm.  What  should  bo  the  resi.stance  of  a  shunt  to  be  used  with  this 
in.struniont? 
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18S.  A  I5^calc  voltmeter  has  a  rpsiatance  of  160  ohms.  What  should  be 
the  reaistance  of  a  multiplier  to  incrCBflc  the  range  of  this  instrument  t-o  150 
volta? 

18T.  A  150-lS-Hcale  volt[net«r  has  a  total  resistance  of  17,500  ohms. 
What  is  the  resistaoce  between  il«  15-volt  scale  binding  posts?  What 
multiplier  resistance  will  give  this  instrument  a  range  of  600  volts7 

158.  It  is  desired  to  measure  the  potential  difference  between  a  trolley 
and  ground.  A  40,000-ohm  and  a  10,000-ohm  resistance  are  connected  in 
series  between  the  trolley  and  the  ground.  Acruaa  the  10,000-ohm  resistance 
a  50-8cale  voltmeter  having  a  resistance  of  5.100  ohms  ta  connected.  When 
this  instrument  reads  45  volts,  what  is  the  trolley  voltage? 

159.  What  multiplier  resistance  would  have  been  necessary  in  problem 
188  to  have*  obtained  the  same  multiplying  power  for  the  voltmeter? 

190.  A  100-watt  lamp  when  connected  across  d.c.  mains  is  observed  to  take 
0.9  amp.  at  115  volts.     What  is  its  hut  resistance? 

191.  When  the  armature  of  a  220-vult,  10-hp.  motor  is  stationary,  a  current 
of  40  amp.  gives  a  voltage  drop  across  its  terminals  of  8  volts.  What  is 
the  resistance  of  the  armature? 

193.  The  current  in  problem  101  was  taken  from  d.c.  mains  whose  poten- 
tial difference  was  known  to  be  115  volts.  What  resistance  was  connerte<l 
in  scries  with  the  armature? 

198.  The  resistance  of  a  sample  of  copper  bus-bars  is  measured  by  the 
method  shown  in  Fig.  126.  When  the  ammeter  reads  140  amp  ,  the  milli- 
voltmetcr  reads  3.5  millivolts.  The  bus-bar  is  0.5  in.  by  2  ii 
tion  and  the  distance  between  voltmeter  contacts  ie 
resistance  of  the  sample?  (6)  What  ii 
What  is  its  per  cent,  conductivity?  (See  Par.  ; 
standard  copper  =  1.724  microhm-centimeters, 

194.  It  is  desired  to  obtain  (he  resistance  of  a  70-lb.  rail.  A  current  of 
Zaa  amp,  is  sent  through  the  rail  and  a  milli voltmeter  is  connected  between 
two  contact  points  on  the  rail  spaced  ti  ft.  apart.  The  mi  Hi  voltmeter  reaiU 
5,1  millivolts.  What  is  the  re- 
sistance per  ft.  of  the  rail? 

100.  A  300-scfile  voltmeter  hav- 
ing a  resistance  of  .35,000  ohms 
is  connectci)  across  d.c.  mains 
and  indicates  225  volts.  It  is 
then  connected  in  aeries  with  an 
unknown  resistance  across  these 
same  mains.  It  now  indicates  48 
volts.  What  js  the  value  of  the 
unknown  resistance? 

196.   Aspecial  ISO-scale  100,000- 
ohm  voltmeter,  when  connec 
iron  frame  of  a  jcenerator  is  connected  to 
capper  of  the  field  coil  is  connected  to  the  other  wire 
asshown  in  Fig.  I9fiu.     Under  these  conditions  the  v 


(a)  What  is  I 
I,  Chap,  in.)    Ri!s. 
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WlijMt  is  %\»^.  r^umtufntJi  in  tMstyAuttM  fd  the  mmthakm  *d  %ht  hM  ctrvoh  to 

ItT.  \u  %  %'fi^AUfUfW:  l/hdg«r  m«Miinnnent  the  ankDovn  ifMiitinff  is 
f!imtt*!^riM  ^^Htw^T^m  '/n^  ^nwl  fA  %h^  mrm  3i  nod  the  durm  P.  'See  1%.  128.  • 
W^M^i  «  ffulnm-J:  m  fA^MMti  M  «  10  ohiiu»;  A'»  1.000  ohms;  P  »  1.425 
tfUutM,     WhAt  M  tlMr  vftliMr  r/(  the  inikfir/fni  reastADrce? 

19$,  A  r#MMtane«;  whfMf:  value  m  ko/jim  to  be  between  10  and  20  ohms  is 
t4tmfwUni  U>  *  Wheatirt/^fM;  bridi^e  an  nhoirn  in  Fig.  128.  What  are  the  best 
valuiM  tA  M  and  >V  t/i  uae?  If  the  unknown  resistance  is  16.72  ohms,  what 
will  P  Ti^nA  whf?n  a  balamse  is  (AtiMtuid? 

199«  An  unkri/^wn  resiiftanee  is  measured  by  means  of  a  100-em.  slide 
wirr?  brid^f?,  A  kmiwn  resistanii^  rjf  100  ohms  is  inserted  at  the  100-em. 
end  tA  th#?  bridge,  (Htn:  Fig.  ir{2,>  A  balance  is  obtained  when  the  slider 
rea^ls  '42 A  cm.     What  is  the  value  of  the  unknown  resistance? 

200.  If  a  10-iihm  resistance  l>e  used  as  the  known  resistance  in  problem 
199,  what  will  be  the  reading  on  the  slide  wire  when  a  balance  is  obtained? 

201.  A  cable  1,200  ft.  long,  wound  on  a  reel,  is  known  to  have  a  fault  in  its 
insulation.  It  is  immersed  in  a  tank  of  water  and  the  Murray  loop  test  is 
used  Uf  lo<;ati;  the  fault.  The  Mlide  wire  bridge,  100  cm.  long,  reads  18.4 
cm.  when  the  balance  in  obtained.  What  in  the  distance  from  one  end  of  the 
cable  to  the  fault? 

202.  An  installed  two-conductor  cable  of  4/0  copper  is  3,200  ft.  long. 
Due  to  a  burn-out  both  conduct<jra  are  short-circuited  and  grounded  at  the 
HSfue  point.  T(i  locate  the  fault  a  single  00  conductor  of  another  cable  which 
parallels  the  faulty  one  is  hmped  to  one  conductor  of  the  faulty  cable  at  the 
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far  end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  202a.  The  perfect  conductor  is  connected  to  the 
low  reading  end  of  the  slide  wire  and  the  faulty  conductor  to  the  100-cm.  end. 
A  balance  is  obtained  at  89.4  cm.  How  far  out  on  the  faulty  conductor  is 
the  bum-out  located? 

203.  In  a  Varley  loop  test  for  a  fault  in  a  1/0  conductor,  3,500  ft.  long, 
this  conductor  is  looped  back  through  a  perfect  00  conductor.  The  ratio 
arms  are  M  =  10  and  N  «  1,000  ohms.  (See  Fig.  134.)  A  balance  is 
obtained  when  P  =  585  ohms.  The  bridge  measurement  of  the  entire  loop 
shows  its  resistance  to  be  0.70  ohm.     How  far  out  is  the  fault? 

204.  One  conductor  in  a  cable  contiiining  two  No.  14  wires  a  and  6, 
each  8.000  ft.  long,  is  known  to  be  grounded.     The  two  are  looped  at  the 
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far  end  and  the  Varley  loop  test  made.  P  is  connected  in  series  with  con- 
ductor a.  The  two  arms  M  and  N  (Fig.  134)  are  each  set  at  100  ohms.  A 
balance  cannot  be  obtained  with  P,  as  the  galvanometer  is  found  to  deflect 
the  same  way  with  P  =  0  and  P  —  oo.  P  is  then  shifted  over  in  series 
with  6f  the  other  conductor,  and  a  balance  obtained  when  P  =  12.6  ohms. 
In  which  conductor  is  the  fault  and  how  far  is  it  from  the  home  end  of  the 
cable? 

206.  In  an  insulation  test  of  a  cable  the  connections  are  made  as  in  Fig. 
135.  When  the  cable  is  short-circuited  and  the  Ayrton  shunt  is  set  at  0.0001, 
the  galvanometer  deflects  12.8  cm.  The  short  circuit  is  then  removed, 
putting  the  cable  in  circuit,  and  the  galvanometer  deflects  19.8  cm.  with  the 
shunt  set  at  1.0  after  the  cable  has  been  charged  for  1  minute.  What  is 
the  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable? 

206.  The  cable  in  problem  205  is  1,100  ft.  long.  What  is  its  insulation 
resistance  in  megohms  per  mile? 

207.  It  is  desired  to  measure  the  terminal  voltage  of  a  storage  battery  by 
means  of  a  standard  cell.  The  ratio  and  rheostat  arms  of  a  Wheatstone 
bridge  (Fig.  207a)  are  connected  across  the  terminals  of  the  storage  battery 
and  a  standard  cell  having  an  electromotive  force  of  1.0176  volts  is  connected 
across  a  1,000-ohm  coil.  The  galvanometer  in  the  standard  cell  circuit  stands 
at  zero  when  1,050  additional  ohms  are  unplugged  in  P.  What  is  the  ter- 
minal voltage  of  the  storage  battery? 
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208.  The  storage  battery  of  problem  207  is  of  such  comparatively  large 
capacity  that  its  electromotive  force  and  terminal  voltage  are  sensibly 
the  same  when  delivering  the  small  current  required  by  the  resistance  of 
2,050  ohms.  To  measure  the  electromotive  force  of  another  cell  which  is 
not  capable  of  delivering  any  appreciable  current,  its  negative  terminal  is 
connected  to  the  point  a  and  its  positive  terminal  to  the  point  b  through  a 
key  and  galvanometer  (Fig.  207a).  P  is  then  adjusted  until  this  galvanometer 
reads  zero.  P  is  then  read  and  found  to  be  890  ohms.  What  is  the  electro- 
motive force  of  this  cell? 

209.  It  is  desired  to  calibrate  a  voltmeter  at  the  115-volt  point.  No 
potentiometer  i.s  available.  The  voltmeter  is  connected  in  parallel  with  the 
arms  of  a  bridge  bo.x  (Fig.  209a)  and  115  volts  is  impressed  upon  this 
circuit.  A  standard  cell,  which  is  known  to  have  an  electromotive  force  of 
1.0180  volt.s,  is  connected  across  the  two  rati*)  arms  in  series  with  a  key  and 
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Kalvanometer,  the  proper  polarity  hein^  observed  and  20  ohms  areunpluj^ed 
in  these  two  arms.  The  galvanometer  reads  zero  with  the  key  depressed  when 
2,266  ohms  are  unplugged  in  P.  What  correction  should  be  applied  to  the 
voltmeter  at  this  point? 

210.  The  power  to  a  25-watt  tungsten  lamp  is  being  measured  with  a  volt- 
meter and  an  ammeter.  The  voltmeter,  which  has  a  resistance  of  12,000 
ohms,  is  connected  directly  across  the  lamp  terminals.  When  the  ammeter 
reads  0.23  amp.  the  voltmeter  reads  .117  volts.  What  is  the  true  power 
taken  by  the  lamp?  What  per  cent,  error  is  introduced  if  the  instrument 
power  be  neglected? 

211.  In  measuring  the  power  taken  by  a  low  resistance  rheostat,  an  am- 
meter having  a  resistance  of  0.0008  ohm  and  a  voltmeter  having  a  resistance  of 
120  ohms  are  used.  When  the  ammeter  reads  70  amp.  the  voltmeter, 
which  is  connected  directly  across  the  resistance,  reads  2. 1  volts.  What  is 
the  true  value  of  the  resistance?  What  per  cent,  error  is  introduced  by 
the  voltmeter  current?  What  error  is  introduced  by  connecting  the  volt- 
meter oi^taide  the  ammeter? 

212.  \n  a  test  of  a  direct  current  watthour  meter  the  average  voltmeter 
reading  js  118  volts  and  the  avera<;e  ammeter  reading  is  21.4  amp.  Thirty 
revolutipns  are  counted  and  the  time  is  found  to  be  42.6  seconds.  If  the 
meter  constant  is  1.0,  what  is  the  per  cent,  accuracy  of  the  meter  at  this  load? 
What  adjustment  should  be  made  to  bring  it  nearer  the  correct  registration? 

213.  The  meter  load  (problem  212)  is  dropped  to  1.0  amp.  but  the 
voltage  is  still  118  volts.  It  takes  62.6  seconds  for  the  disc  to  make  two 
revolutions.  What  is  the  per  cent,  accuracy  of  the  meter  at  this  point? 
What  adjustment  should  be  made  in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  the  correct 
registration  ? 


Fig.  214a. 


214.  In  order  to  make  a  laborator>'  test  of  a  2,000-amp.,  220-volt, 
astatic  watthour  meter,  of  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  147,  its  current  coils  are 
supplied  with  current  from  a  4-volt  storage  battery  and  its  armature 
circuit,  which  has  a  resistance  of  2,200  ohms,  is  connected  across  the  220- volt 
mains,  as  shown  in  Fig.  214a.     A  calibrated  voltmeter  is  connected  in  parallel 
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with  the  armature  circuit  and  an  external  shunt  ammeter  is  connected  in 
series  with  the  current  terminals  of  the  meter.  The  meter  constant  is  150. 
The  corrected  voltmeter  reading  is  232  volts  and  the  ammeter  reads  1,980 
amp.  The  meter  makes  40  revolutions  in  45.8  seconds.  What  is  the 
per  cent,  accuracy  of  the  meter  at  this  load?  How  much  power  is  required 
for  this  test?  How  much  power  would  be  required  if  the  meter  current  were 
supplied  at  232  volt«? 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  VHI 

1.  In  what  way  docs  the  magnetic  circuit  resemble  the  electric  circuit? 
In  what  two  ways  do  they  differ  from  e^ich  other?  Why  cannot  magnetic 
flux  be  readily  confined  to  definite  paths?  In  a  general  wa}'  how  does  the 
precision  obtainable  in  magnetic  calculations  compare  with  thaf  obtainable 
in  electrical  calculations? 

2.  Are  ampere-turns  dependent  on  current  alone?  On  tiirns  alone? 
What  is  the  numerical  relation  between  magnetomotive  force  and  ampere- 
turns?  To  what  quantity  in  the  electric  circuit  does  magnetomotive  force 
correspond? 

W'hat  is  reluctance  and  to  what  does  it  correspond  in  the  electric  circuit? 
What  is  the  basic  unit  of  reluctance?  How  is  permeance  related  to  reluc- 
tance and  to  conductance? 

What  is  meant  by  permeability? 

To  what  quantity  in  the  electri'c  circuit  does  magnetic  flux  correspond? 

3.  How  is  the  reluctance  of  a  magnetic  path  related  to  its  length?  To 
its  cross-section?  To  its  permeability?  How  are  reluctances  in  series 
combined?     In  parallel? 

4.  Why  is  it  usually  necessary  to  represent  the  relation  between  magnet- 
izing force  and  fiux,  in  iron  and  steel,  by  curves?  What  general  shapQ  does 
the  lower  part  of  such  curves  have?  The  upper  part?  What  is  meant  by 
saturation  ?  How  may  a  permeability  curve  be  obtained  from  a  B-H  curve? 
How^  does  the  variation  of  permeability  compare  with  such  variation  of 
electric  resistance  as  is  due  to  heating? 

6.  State  the  simple  law  governing  the  relation  between  flux,  mmf.  and 
reluctance.     To  what  law  in  the  electric  circuit  does  this  law  correspond? 

6.  Why  is  a  method  of  trial  and  error  sometimes  necessary  in  solving 
magnetic  problems? 

7.  Upon  what  three  factors  is  the  magnetomotive  force  acting  upon  a 
circuit  dependent?  How  may  the  0.4t  be  eliminated  from  computations 
in  centimeter  units?  In  inch  units?  How  are  magnetization  curves  plotted 
in  order  to  reduce  computations  to  the  simplest  basis? 

8.  If  the  excitation  acting  upon  a  sample  of  iron  be  increased  from  zero 
to  some  definite  value  and  then  decreased  again  to  zero,  does  the  magnetic 
flux  return  along  the  same  path?  If  the  excitation  be  decreased  to  zero, 
does  the  iiiaguetic  flux  return  to  zero?  How  may  the  magnetic  fiux  be 
brought  back  to  zero?  What  is  a  cycle?  A  hysteresis  loop?  Remanence? 
Coercive  force?     What  docs  hysteresis  represent  in  terms  of  energy? 
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9.  How  is  the  hysteresis  loss  related  to  the  loop  area?  How  may  the 
loss  be  calculated  under  practical  conditions?  How  is  the  loss  related  to 
the  maximum  flux- density?     What  is  the  Steinmetz  Law? 

10.  How  is  the  geometrical  position  of  the  lines  of  induction  related  to  the 
current  in  a  circuit?  Does  this  relation  suggest  the  term  "linkages?** 
How  may  these  linkages  be  calculated?  What  relation  does  inductance 
bear  to  the  total  linkages? 

11.  Is  it  possible  to  produce  an  electromotive  force  in  a  circuit  which  is 
insulated  from  everything  else?  How,  in  a  general  way,  is  this  electro- 
motive force  produced? 

If  an  induced  current  is  allowed  to  flow  in  a  coil,  what  reaction  will  exist 
between  this  current  and  the  inducing  agent?  If  the  inducing  agent  as, 
for  example,  a  bar  magnet,  be  withdrawn  from  a  coil,  will  the  induced  electro- 
motive foqpe  have  the  same  direction  as  when  the  bar  magnet  was  inserted 
in  the  coil?  What  reaction  will  be  produced  between  the  induced  current 
and  the  inducing  agent? 

12.  Upon  what  two  factors  does  induced  electromotive  force  depend? 
Is  it  possible  to  determine  the  value  of  this  electromotive  force  in  volts  if 
the«?e  factors  are  known? 

What  is  Lenz's  Law? 

13.  If  the  flux  linking  a  coil  be  made  to  change  by  altering  the  value  of 
the  current  in  the  coil  itself,  show  that  an  electromotive  force  is  induced. 
What  is  the  relation  of  this  electromotive  force  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
flowing  in  the  coil?  How  does  this  relation  affect  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  current  builds  up  to  its  Ohm's  Law  value? 

14.  What  is  the  "time  constant"  of  a  circuit  and  by  what  two  quantities 
may  it  be  expressed?  In  a  general  way,  what  does  it  indicate  as  regards 
the  circuit?  Does  the  time  lag  of  current  in  a  circuit  have  any  practical 
importance? 

16.  If  an  inductive  circuit  carrying  a  current  be  short-circuited,  why  does 
not  the  current  die  out  immediately?  To  what  is  this  tendency  of  the  cur- 
rent to  persist  due? 

What  is  the  nature  of  inductance  as  regards  its  effect  upon  circuit  changes? 
To  what  mechanical  property  does  it  correspond? 

How  does  the  effect  of  inductance  manifest  itself  when  the  current  of  a 
circuit  is  interrupted?  How  can  it  be  shown  that  this  condition  is  not 
produced  by  the  current  alone?  To  what  is  this  arc  due?  Under  what  con- 
ditions in  practice  may  it  become  a  menace?  How  may  this  menace  be 
partially  or  wholly  removed? 

What  personal  dangers  exist  in  opening  inductive  circuits? 

16.  Upon  what  three  factors  does  the  electromotive  force  of  self  induction 
depend  ? 

Does  the  establishment  of  a  magnetic  flux  require  an  expenditure  of 
energy?  Is  energy  expended  in  maintaining  this  flux  after  it  is  once  estab- 
lished? What  becomes  of  the  power  required  by  electromagnet  field  coils? 
Cite  instances  where  electomagnetic  energy  manifests  itself. 

Is  it  possible  to  calculate  this  energy?     Upon  what  two  factors  does  it 
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depend?     How  may  the  energy  of  generator  fields  be  very  materially  re- 
duced, before  opening  the  circuit  ? 

17.  How  does  the  ga»-lighting  spark  coil  utilize  the  electromotive  force  of 
self  induction  in  its  operation?  How  is  it  connected  in  the  circuit?  Show 
that  the  spark  coil  can  be  considered  as  a  reservoir  in  which  magnetic  energ>' 
is  stored  and  later  liberated.     Explain  why  the  coil  produces  a  hot  spark. 

18.  Is  it  possible  for  a  magnetic  flux  produced  by  one  coil  to  induce  an 
electromotive  force  in  another  coil  from  which  the  first  is  insulated?  Does 
this  in  any  way  correspond  to  the  production  of  electromotive  force  by  the 
insertion  of  a  bar  magnet  in  the  second  coil?  Wliat  is  the  relation  of  the 
direction  of  the  induced  voltage  in  the  secondary  when  the  primary  circuit 
is  closed  to  its  direction  when  the  primar>'  circuit  is  opened?  Upon  what 
three  factors  does  this  electromotive  force  depend? 

19.  Is  it  possible  for  all  the  flux  produced  by  one  coil  to  link  another? 
What  is  the  definition  of  the  '*  coefficient  of  coupling  "  of  two  circuits? 

How  is  mutual  inductance  defined?  How  may  it  be  utilized  to  determine 
the  induce<i  voltage? 

How  may  the  mutual  inductance  of  two  circuits  l>e  materially  increased? 

20.  Explain  how  the  action  of  the  imiuction  coil  depends  upon  mutual 
induction?  How  is  the  primary  current  interrupted  and  why  is  it  necessary 
that  this  current  be  interrupted? 

21.  Upon  what  two  factors  does  the  pull  between  magnetized  surfaces 
<lepend?     How  does  this  pull  vary  with  the  flux  density? 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  Vm 

216.  A  certain  electromagnet  has  two  exciting  coils,  each  of  which  has 
2/200  turns,  (a)  When  these  two  coils  are  connected  in  series,  what  is  the 
total  number  of  ampere-turns  acting  on  the  magnet  if  3  amp.  are  supplied 
from  the  Kne?  (6)  If  the  coils  are  connected  in  parallel  and  the  total  current 
supplied  is  3  amp.,  what  is  the  number  of  ampere-turns? 

216.  If  one  of  the  coils  in  problem  215  has  a  resistance  of  80  ohms  and  the 
other  a  resistance  of  60  ohms,  what  is  the  line  voltage  in  (a)?  What  is  the 
line  voltage  in  (6)  and  what  are  the  ampere- 
turns  per  coil  and  the  total  ampere-turns? 

217.  A  certain  exciting  coil  has  1,400  turns 
and  has  a  resistance  of  160  ohms.     What  are 


Fio.  2I9a. 


the  ampere-turns  when  this  coil  is  connected  f 
across  120- volt  mains?  Another  coil  in  everv 
way  similar  to  this  one  is  placed  on  the  same 
magnetic  circuit  and  connected  in  series  with 
it  across  the  same  120-volt  mains.  What  am- 
pere-turns now  act  on  the  magnetic  circuit? 

218.  What  is  the  magnetomotive  force  in  gilberts  in  problem  215  (a)  and 
(6)?     In  problem  217? 

219.  In  a  certain  iron-clad  solenoid,  Fig.  2l9a,  the  reluctance  of  the  yoke 
is  negligible  compared  with  that  of  the  plunger.  WTien  the  plunger  is 
inserted  the  lines  of  induction  passing  through  the  central  core  are  observed 
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rii  inRrp«M>  rmm  35fl  ro  5'2,00n.     WbAt  is  the  permeability  of  the  piuatser 
at  thiip  ftiix  limwity' 

330.  A  «t*fl  fieW  i""™  of  »  ityniunn  j«  4  in.  in  diameter  and  sanies  a  mag- 
n<>lic  Run  if  1.280.000  line*.  What  is  the  Qnx  denaity  in  lines  prrM].  in. 
finrf  p»r !«].  irm.? 

331.  A  maffnet  plunger,  nf  irirniilar  nTom-iHmtioD  and  l.S  in.  diameter, 
ranieti  a  fhiv  of  200,000  linem.  What  ia  the  flux  denacy  in  lines  per  aq.  in. 
and  pT  sq.  nm.? 


iS«^ 


333.  The  fioUl  r»rp  •>!  »  dynamn  ii*  :t  in.  li.nR  and  t  in.  in  dismft^r  Ar 
ftrt,Ono  linw"  p^r  !.q,  in.  it  ha«  a  pprmpahility  of  700.  What  ie  thi;  n-- 
liictanRP  hetw(;pn  oppnMitR  endu  if  thin  field  r.nrr:  at  thin  flux  density? 

33S.  The  two  imn  pole  pipri;*  if  an  electromat^et  aic  S  in.  in  diameti^r 
and  are  itpnr.ivi  !^  in.  apart.,  fnnninit  the  air  ^p.  Wliat  is  the  reluctance 
it  thin  jt»p'     Nedlfifit  rhnttinR. 


334.  If  the  inn  piln  picrm  if  problem  22.1  are  rylinilHcal  and  have  axial 
IrnKlhH  of  I   in.,  what  in  their  reliiptance  if  their  permeability  is  1,200? 

335.  Vig.  'i'iTta  xhiwH  three  portioan  of  a  magnetic  circuit.  Compute 
the  riilurlnnrp  of  carh  portion  and  the  total  reluctance  of  the  combination. 
(^rh  portion  in  mrciilar  in  eroH»-nection. 

336.  (^ouipiit*-  tbe  reluctance  of  the  majtnetic  circuit  ahown  in  Fig.  226(i. 

337.  I-'ig.  227n  HhiiwM  a  magnetic  circuit  composed  of  two  branches, 
which  are  nimibir  and  which  arc  in  parallel.  (Compute  the  reluctanee  of 
eni'li  linir  anil  ihr  total  reluctance  of  the  circuit.  The  iron  has  a  permea- 
bility of  eOO  throughout. 
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SIB.  Two  coab.  «sch  having  1,600  turns,  are  plftMd  oa  the  nisfmelk  eir- 
rait  sfaown  in  Fig.  7S6a,  and  are  connected  in  series  in  such  a  way  that  thev 
■ct  in  FOQJunction.  What  is  the  magnetomotive  force  acting  on  the  circuit 
when  I  amp.  flows  in  each  coilT  What  is  the  Tesulting  flux?  What  is  thr 
&u  densilj  in  (he  gap.  in  lines  per  gq.  cm. 7 

tn.  If  afieUcodof  l,OOOtumsiBplacedupon  theeentralcoieof  themag- 
netie  cirniit  shown  in  Fig.  TZTa,  and  5  amp  ai«  sent  through  the  coil, 
what  is  the  resulting  magnetomotive  force?  What  are  the  total  fiux  and  th« 
gap  ilensity  in  lines  per  sq.  in.? 


130.  An  anchor  ring  U  shown  in  Fig.  230a.  Determine  its  reluctance 
when  the  permeability  of  the  iron  is  800.  niiat  is  the  magnetomotive 
force  if  there  are  200  turns  wound  on  this  ring  and  1.5  amp.  are  sent 
through  the  winding?     What  are  the  flux  and  the  flux  density? 

SSI.  A  gap  t  mm.  long  is  cut  in  the  anchor  ring  (Fig.  236a).  The  cor- 
responding reduction  of  flux  density  in  the  iron  increases  its  permeability 
to  1,000.  Determine  the  magnetomotive  force,  the  Teluct«nce,  the  flux 
and  the  flux  density. 

333.  Assume  that  the  ring,  Fig.  230a,  is  made  of  cast  steel  whose  mag- 
netiiation  and  permeability  curves  are  shown  in  Figs.  151  and  152  respec- 
tively. Determine  the  fiux  and  the  flux  density  in  the  steel  and  air  gap 
when  1  amp.  flows  in  the  winding  of  200  turns.  (Use  the  trial  and  error 
method  of  Par.  138.) 

333.  Repeat  problem  231,  assuming  the  ring  is  made  of  cast  iron  and  that 
1  amp.  flows  in  the  winding. 

SS4.  Determine  the  ampere-turns  necessary  to  send  a  total  flux  of  6,000 
lines  through  the  ring  and  the  air  gap  of  problem  233. 

33S.  Assuming  that  the  magnet  of  Fig.  237a  is  made  of  cast  steel  whose 
permeability  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  152,  determine  the  number  of  ampere- 
turns  on  the  central  core  necessary  to  send  a  flux  of  400,000  lines  through 
each  gap.     Neglect  fringing  and  leakage. 

SS6.  Repeat  problem  235  using  the  cost  Bteel  magnetization  curve  of 
Fig.  154. 
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S87.  The  magnet  shown  in  Fig.  237a  baa  a  yoke  of  cast  steel  and  pole 
pieces  of  cast  iron.  Using  the  magnetisation  curves  of  Fig.  1S4,  determine 
the  ampere-turns  necessary  to  send  120,000  lines  tbroi^h  the  air  gap. 
Neglect  fringing. 


S88.  Fig.  238<i  shuws  the  magnetic  circuit  of  a  2-pole  dynamo.  The 
field  pores  arc  of  pust  steel  and  are  4  in.  square.  The  armature  is  of  O.H. 
sheet  steel  and  hiw  a  net  a.\ial  length  of  3.6  in.  over  the  iron;  the  yoke  ia 
of  ciisl  iwn  and  has  a  cross-section  of  2  X  6  in  Using  the  magnetiia- 
tion  eurv<-ii  of  Fig,  154,  determine  the  necessary  field  ampcre-tums  for  an 
average  flu.x  density  of  30,000  lines  per  sq.  in.  in  the  air  gap. 

539.  Repeat  problem  238  assuming  the  air  gap  to  be  0.075  in.  and  that 
only  80  per  cent,  of  the  flux  in  the  yoke  and  field  cores  enters  the  armsfure. 

(Lenkagr  fnelor  =  "aii    ~  1.25.1 

540.  Determine  the  hysteresis  loss  in  ergs  per  cu.  cm.  per  cycle  for  cast 
iron  operiiting  at  densities  between  30,000  lines  per  sq.  in.  positive  and  nega- 
tive.    (Use  data  of  Par.  143.) 
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241.  A  transformer  yoke  of  silicon  steel  has  a  volume  of  600  cu.  in. 
What  is  the  hysteresis  loss  in  ergs  per  cu.  in.  per  cycle  if  the  maximum  flux 
density  is  40,000  lines  per  sq.  in.  ? 

242.  In  a  certain  electromagnet  having  800  turns  a  current  of  5  amp. 
produces  1,200,000  lines  of  induction.  What  are  the  total  linkages?  What 
are  the  linkages  per  ampere?    What  is  the  inductance  of  the  circuit? 

248.  When  a  current  of  12  amp.  flows  in  a  certain  exciting  coil  of  2,000 
turns,  2,000,000  lines  of  induction  link  the  coil.  What  are  the  linkages? 
What  is  the  inductance  in  henrys? 

244.  Assuming  that  the  permeability  of  the  magnetic  circuit  of  problem 
243  remains  constant,  determine  its  inductance  when  the  current  is  doubled. 
Determine  the  inductance  when  the  turns  arc  doubled. 

245.  In  a  closed  magnetic  circuit  of  cast  steel  the  net  ampere-turns  per  in. 
are  20.  The  cross-section  of  the  magnetic  path  is  12  sq.  in.  and  its  net 
length  is  30  in.  If  1  amp. 'flows  in  the  exciting  coil,  determine  the 
inductance  of  the  circuit  using  the  curve  of  Fig.  154. 

246.  Repeat  prol>leni  245  for  an  exciting  current  of  2  amp.,  or  double  the 
value  of  that  in  problem  245.     To  what  is  the  change  oi  inductance  due? 

247.  When  the  exciting  current  of  an  electromagnet  is  flowing,  there  are 
1,800,000  lines  of  induction  linking  the  circuit.  The  exciting  coil  has  2,400 
turns.  If  the  exciting  current  is  interrupted,  requiring  0.5  second  to 
completely  rupture  the  arc,  what  is  the  average  induced  voltage  across 
the  ends  of  the  exciting  coil? 

248.  Re-compute  problem  247,  assuming  that  the  circuit  is  interrupted  in 
0.2  second. 

249.  A  certain  electromagnet  has  an  inductance  of  2.8  henrys  and  a  resist- 
ance of  5  ohms  and  is  connected  across  110-volt  mains.  >\liat  is  the  time 
constant  of  the  magnet?  How  long  will  it  take  the  current  to  reach  63 
per  cent,  of  its  ultimate  value?  WTiat  will  be  the  value  of  the  current  at 
this  instant?  Illustrate  the  rise  of  the  current  by  a  sketch,  marking  the 
values  involved  in  the  problem. 

260.  If  the  resistance  of  the  electromagnet  of  problem  249  be  doubled, 
what  does  the  time  constant  of  the  circuit  become?  How  long  does  it  take 
the  current  to  reach  63  per  cent,  of  its  ultimate  value?  What  is  the 
ultimate  value?  Illustrate  by  a  sketch  and  compare  with  problem  249. 
In  which  problem  is  a  given  value  of  current  first  reached? 

261.  Six  amperes  flow  in  the  exciting  circuit  of  problem  247.  Compute 
the  induced  electromotive  force  when  the  circuit  is  opened  in  0.5  second, 
using  equation  (75). 

262  If  the  exciting  current  of  problem  245  is  reversed  in  0.1  second, 
determine  the  voltage  induced  across  the  ends  of  the  exciting  coil. 

263.  A  certain  generator  field  circuit  has  an  inductance  of  2  henrys  and 
carries  100  amp.  The  induced  voltage  across  the  field  terminals  must 
not  exceed  1,000  volts.  What  is  the  minimum  time  which  can  be  allowed 
for  opening  the  field?  How  much  energy  is  liberated  in  opening  this  field? 
What  is  the  average  power  during  the  opening  period? 

264.  Repeat  problem  253  with  the  total  field  resistance  doubled  by 
means  of  the  field  rheostat. 
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skA^netic  circuit.  Hov  mAny  amperes  in  B  will  produce  this  same  flux? 
Wliia  is  the  self  inductance  of  .4  7     Of  B? 

lif.  If  the  0. 1  amp,  in  A  of  problem  258  is  interrupted  in  0.05  second, 
vhat  eketromotive  force  is  induced  in  .4?  In  B?  What  is  the  mutual 
bMiuctaace  of  the  circuit4i?     The  self  inductance  of  .4  ?    Of  B? 

At  what  rate  must  the  current  in  B  be  interrupted  to  induce  10  volts  in 
.4  7  If  the  current  in  B  is  0.05  amp.,  in  what  time  should  the  circuit  be 
opened? 

S60.  The  flat  pole  pieces  of  an  electromagnet  are  in  contact  with  each 
other  and  a  total  flux  of  2,000,000  lines  passes  from  one  to  the  other.  If 
each  cross-section  is  4  in.  X  5  in.,  what  force  in  pounds  is  necessary  to  pull 
tbcise  pole  pieces  apart  7 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  EL 

1.  If  two  ellipsoids  near  each  other  are  connected  to  the  terminals  of  an 
electrostatic  machine,  upon  what  portions  of  the  ellipsoids  will  the  density  of 
charge  lie  greatest?  Would  any  considerable  change  be  observed  in  these 
charges  if  the  wires  to  the  machine  were  disconnected?  How  can  it  be 
shown  that  charges  are  ''bound.'' 

^liat  force  exists  between  two  charges  of  unlike  sign?  What  is  its  direc- 
tion?    For  charges  of  like  sign? 

S.  If  a  positive  charge  is  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  an  insulated 
and  uncharged  ellipsoid  or  sphere,  what  phenomenon  occurs?  What  is  the 
relati^in  of  the  induced  charge  to  the  inducing  charge?  Distinguish  between 
free  and  bound  charges.  How  may  it  be  shown  experimentally  that  a 
difference  exists? 

3.  How  do<!s  a  small  positive  electrostatic  charge  act  when  placed  near 
two  C4>nducting  Inxlies  Ijetween  which  a  difference  of  potential  exists?  Can 
the  distribution  of  elcfctrical  stress  in  the  air  between  such  Inxiies  l>e  repre- 
sentee] by  lines  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  uded  in  showing  magnetic  distri- 
bution? When?  do  electrostatic  lines  originate  and  terminate?  Compare 
them  with  lin(*H  of  induction  and  lines  of  force  in  this  respect. 

4.  What  is  tlie  effect  in  a  dielectric  me<lium  of  increasing  the  density  of 
ehr<;troHtatic  Iin(*s  beyond  a  certain  value?  Is  this  same  effect  noted  in  the 
magnetic  circuit  and  in  the  eltHJtric  circuit? 

5.  If  a  needle  or  other  sharp  projection  be  raised  to  a  high  potential,  what 
effect  is  noted  at  this  projection?  What  is  the  condition  of  the  air  in  this 
region?     What  is  the  effect  of  a  further  increase  of  potential? 

Distinguish  between  an  insulator  and  a  dielectric.  Name  two  substances 
that  are  good  insulators  but  poor  dielectrics;  good  dielectrics  but  poor  in- 
sulators.    In  what  terms  is  dielectric  strength  expressed? 

6.  What  is  the  effect  of  applying  a  voltage  to  an  electric  condenser? 
What  is  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  time  required  by  a  current  to  charge 
such  a  condenser?  Why  does  the  current  cease  to  flow  ?  To  what  hydraulic 
phenomenon  can  this  be  compared? 
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7.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  electricity  is  actually  stored  in  a  condenser? 
How  does  the  quantity  which  can  be  stored  in  a  condenser  vary  with  the 
voltage?  What  simple  relation  docs  this  give  between  charge,  capacitance 
and  voltage? 

8.  What  is  the  usual  effect  of  inserting  some  dielectric  medium  other  than 
air  between  condenser  plates?  What  is  "specific  inductive  capacity"  and 
to  what  magnetic  property  is  it  analogous?  What  is  the  specific  dielectric 
constant  of  glass?     Of  mica?     Of  rubber? 

9.  How  is  the  equivalent  capacitance  of  condensers  connected  in  parallel 
determined?    To  what  electric  circuit  condition  is  this  analogous? 

10.  How  is  the  equivalent  capacitance  of  condensers  connected  in  series 
determined?  What  is  the  relation  among  th^  electric  charges  on  each  of  a 
number  of  condensers  connected  in  series?  To  what  equation  in  the  electric 
circuit  is  the  equation  relating  to  the  equivalent  capacitance  of  condensers 
in  series  similar? 

11.  How  can  the  voltage  across  each  of  a  number  of  condensers  in  series  be 
calculated*  if  the  line  voltage  and  the  individual  capacitances  be  known? 
Are  these  voltage  relations  dependent  at  all  upon  the  insulating  properties 
o{  the  dielectrics?  In  the  case  of  leaky  condensers,  upon  what  does  the 
ultimate  voltage  distribution  depend? 

12.  How  may  it  be  shown  that  electric  energy  can  be  stored  in  a  con- 
denser?    Upon  what  factors  does  this  energy  depend? 

13.  Upon  what  factors  does  the  capacitance  of  a  parallel  plate  condenser 
depend?  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  capacitance  of  changing  the  area  of 
the  plates?  Of  decreasing  the  distance  between  them?  Of  substituting 
hard  rubber  or  glass  for  air? 

14.  What  two  methods  are  commonly  employed  in  the  measurement  of 
capacitance?  Upon  what  fact  does  the  ballistic  galvanometer  method  de- 
pend ?  What  relation  exists  between  the  quantity  passing  through  the  gal- 
vanometer and  its  maximum  throw? 

Should  the  measurement  be  made  upon  "charge**  or  upoii  "discharge?" 
Explain.     How  is  the  galvanometer  calibrated? 

15.  Describe  the  bridge  method  of  capacitance  measurement.  Compare 
it  with  the  Wheatstone  bridge  method  of  resistance  measurement.  How 
does  the  bridge  formula  for  capacitance  differ  from  the  formula  employed 
when  resistance  is  measured?  What  is  the  source  of  power  and  what  simple 
detector  is  used  in  the  capacitance  bridge? 

16.  How  may  a  disconnection  in  a  cable  be  located?  Upon  what  principle 
does  this  method  of  measurement  depend?  Is  this  method  applicable  if 
the  fault  is  grounded? 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  IX 

261.  A  condenser  has  a  capacitance  of  12  m.f.  What  is  its  charge  when 
the  potential  between  its  plates  is  (a)  220  volts?  (6)  440  volts?  (c)  How 
much  current  flowing  at  a  uniform  rate  is  neces8ar>'  in  order  that  the  con- 
denser may  be  chnrjsed  in  0.2  second  in  each  case? 
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262.  It  is  desired  to  store  70  microcoulombs  in  a  condenser  at  a  potential 
of  760  volts.     What  should  be  the  capacitance  of  the  condenser? 

263.  What  is  the  potential  across  a  40-m.f .  condenser  in  which  the  charge 
is  0.002  coulomb?  How  long  must  a  current  of  1  milliampere  flow  in 
order  to  charge  this  condenser  to  the  above  potential? 

264.  A  certain  condenser  consisting  of  two  parallel  plates,  with  air  as 
dielectric,  has  a  capacitance  of  0.00012  m.f.  A  slab  of  glass  is  placed  be- 
tween the  plates  occupying  the  entire  space.  The  capacitance  is  now 
found  to  be  0.00072  m.f.  What  is  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the 
glass? 

265.  The  condenser  of  problem  264  is  charged  to  a  potential  of  300  volts 
between  plates  and  the  supply  then  disconnected.  Class  is  then  inserted 
between  the  plates  completely  filling  the  space.  This  insertion  of  the  glass 
in  no  way  changes  the  value  of  the  electric  quantity  on  the  plates.  What  is 
the  condenser  voltage  after  the  insertion  of  the  glass? 

266.  A  plate  condenser,  with  air  as  dielectric,  has  a  capacitance  of  0.0012 
m.f.  and  300  volts  is  impressed  across  its  terminals.  The  condenser  is  then 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  transformer  oil  having  a  dielectric  constant  of  2.5, 
the  voltage  supply  remaining  connected.  What  is  the  charge  on  this  con- 
denser before  and  after  immersion  in  the  oil? 

267.  Four  condensers  having  capacitances  12,  16,  20  and  30  m.f.  respec- 
tively are  connected  in  parallel  across  220-volt  mains.  What  is  the  charge 
on  each  and  what  must  be  the  capacitance  of  a  single  condenser  to  replace 
the  four? 

268.  Three  condensers  connected  in  parallel  across  400-volt  mains  have 
charges  of  600,  800  and  1.000  microcoulombs.  What  is  the  capacitance  of 
each  and  what  single  capacitance  would  replace  the  three? 

269.  The  four  condensers  of  problem  267  are  connected  in  series  across 
these  same  mains.  What  is  the  voltage  across  each  of  them  and  what  single 
condenser  would  replace  the  four?     What  is  the  charge  on  each  condenser? 

270.  Four  condensers  are  connected  in  series.  The  voltages  of  the  con- 
densers are  50,  70,  80  and  100  volts  respectively.  This  combination  of  con- 
densers can  be  replaced  by  a  single  condenser  having  a  capacitance  of  6  m.f. 
What  is  the  capacitance  of  each  condenser? 

271.  A  condenser  has  a  capacitance  of  20  m.f.  What  is  the  stored  energy 
in  the  condenser  when  the  voltage  across  it  is  100  volts?  200  volts?  In 
what  ratio  is  the  energy  increased  if  the  voltage  is  doubled? 

272.  Three  condensers  having  capacitances  of  20,  40  and  60  m.f.  respec- 
tively are  connected  in  series  across  a  600-volt  supply,  (a)  What  is  the 
voltage  across  each?  (6)  What  is  the  energy  of  each?  (c)  What  is  the 
energy  of  the  system  ? 

273.  Determine  the  stored  energy  of  the  system  when  the  three  condensers 
of  problem  272  are  connected  in  parallel  across  the  same  voltage. 

274.  An  air  condenser  consists  of  three  plates.  The  two  outer  ones  are 
connected  together  as  one  terminal  and  the  other  terminal  is  formed  by  the 
intermediate  plate  between  the  two  outers.  The  dimensions  of  each  plate 
are  12  in.  X  12  in.  and  the  plates  are  spaced  Ke  iQ>  apart.  What  is  the 
capacitance  of  this  condenser? 
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ST6.  If  the  space  between  the  pUtea  of  the  condenser  of  problem  274  is 
fiUed  with  paraffin,  having  a  tfielectric  constant  of  2.1,  what  does  the  capaci- 
tance liecome? 

276.  A  high  voltage  condenser  is  to  be  made  of  altematf  layers  of  glaaa 
and  tin  foil,  the  glass  having  a  dielectric  constant  of  8.  The  gUsa  is  H* 
in.  thick  and  the  tin  foil  is  2  mils  thick  and  its  dimensions  are  3  in.  X  4  in. 
How  many  plates  and  sheets  of  tin  foil  are  necessary  to  make  a  condenser 
having  a  capacitance  of  0.02  m.f.?  If  the  glass  plates  are  5  in.  X  6  in., 
what  is  the  siie  of  the  completed  condenser? 

877.  In  B  bridge  measurement  of  condenser  capacitance  the  bridge  is 
connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  183  (b).  When  a  balance  is  obtained  Ai  ••  100. 
R,  -  1,242,  Ci  -0.4in.r.     What  is  the  value  of  C.,  the  unknown  capacitance? 

278.  In  a  test  for  a  cable  fault  the  apparatus  is  connected  as  shown  in 
Fig.  184.  In  thecapacitance  measurement  of  the  part  X  the  galvanometerhas 
a  ballistic  throw  of  4.2  cm.  In  the  measurement  of  the  capacitance  of  the 
perfect  cable  plus  the  looped  end  of  the  faulty  cable  the  deflection  is  found  to 
be  16.4  cm.  If  the  length  of  each  conductor  is  1,800  ft.,  how  far  from  the 
point  of  test  is  the  cable  broken? 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  X 

1.  In  what  way  is  the  flux  linking  the  coil  of  a  generator  armature  varied? 
How  does  this  induce  voltage?  How  does  this  voltage  vary  with  the  speed? 
The  flux?    The  number  of  turns  in  the  coil? 

2.  If  instead  of  regarding  thta  voltage  as  due  to  the  change  of  flux  linking 
a  coil,  it  is  considered  as  being  due  to  the  individual  conductors  cutting 
flux,  is  the  ultimate  result  in  any  way  affected?  If  the  voltage  is  considered 
as  being  due  to  the  cutting  of  lines  by  individual  conductors  how  does  this 
voltage  vary  with  the  length  of  conductor?  The  flux  density?  The  velocity 
of  the  conductor? 

3.  What  definite  relation  exists  among  the  direction  of  the  induced 
emf.,  the  direction  in  which  the  conductor  moves  and  the  direction  of  the 
flux?     What  simple  rule  enables  one  to  determine  these  relations? 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  the  emf.  induced  in  a  rotating  coil,  (a)  when 
th(^  coil  is  in  the  plane  perpendicular  tu  the  flux?  (b)  When  its  plane  lint 
parallel  to  the  flux?     Docs  the  voltage  ever  reverse  its  sign?     Explain. 

5.  How  may  the  alternating  current  produced  in  a  coil  be  changed  to 
direct  current?  What  is  the  effect  of  adding  coils  to  the  rotating  member? 
To  what  are  the  "ripples"  in  a  voltage  wave  due? 

6.  In  what  way  is  the  open  coil  type  of  armature  different  from  the  closed 
coil  type?  Which  type  is  the  gramme  ring  armature  (Fig.  192)?  Show  that 
the  rpwiltant  electromotive  force  is  different  in  the  two  types,  even  though  the 
number  of  coils  and  turns  be  the  same.' 

7.  Name  two  serious  objections  to  the  ring  winding.  How  are  these 
ol^jcctions  overcome  in  the  drum  winding?  What  two  methods  are  used  tu 
foflten  conductors  on  armatures?     Which  is  the  better  method  and  why? 

$.  What  in  nx'ant  by  "coil  pitch"  and  what  is  its  relation  to  pole  pilcb? 
What  relative  slot  positions  do  the  two  sides  of  a  coil  occupy?     Why? 
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What  is  m^ant  by  a  '* winding  element?  "     May  it  consist  of  more  than  one 
conductor?     Explain. 

9.  What  is  "front  pitch?''  "Back  pitch?"  Average  pitch?  What  is 
the  relation  between  the  number  of  winding  elements  and  the  number  of 
coib?    The  number  of  commutator  segments? 

10.  In  a  simplex  lap  winding  how  many  commutator  segments  does  the 
winding  advance  each  time  that  a  coil  is  added?  What  three  fundamental 
conditions  must  be  fulfilled  by  a  winding?  What  is  a  winding  table  and 
what  is  its  practical  value? 

11.  Why  is  it  sometimes  desirable  to  place  more  than  two  winding  ele- 
ments in  a  slot?  In  what  type  of  generator  is  this  necessary?  Is  the  con- 
ductor numbering  and  are  the  winding  relations  in  any  way  affected? 
What  one  condition  should  be  imposed  upon  this  type  of  winding  and  why? 

12.  What  is  meant  by  "paths  through  an  armature?'*  How  is  the  cur- 
rent output  of  a  machine  affected  by  increasing  the  number  of  paths? 
How  is  the  voltage  affected?  The  power  output?  How  many  paths  are 
there  in  all  simplex  lap  windings? 

18.  What  is  meant  by  a  duplex  winding?  Show  that  such  a  winding  may 
be  composed  of  two  simplex  windings  each  lying  in  alternate  slots.  How 
many  closures  may  such  a  winding  have  and  what  is  its  degree  of  re-en trancy 
in  each  case? 

14.  If  a  duplex  winding  does  not  close  after  one  passage  around  the  arma- 
ture, is  the  number  of  segments  even  or  odd?  When  does  such  :;  winding 
close?  How  many  times  does  it  close  and  therefore  what  is  its  degree  of  re- 
entrancy? 

15.  In  a  winding  whose  multiplicity  is  m,  how  many  winding  elements 
separate  a  given  element  from  the  next  returning  element?  How  many 
armature  paths  are  there  in  a  6-pole  machine  having  a  simplex  lap  winding? 
A  duplex  lap  winding?     A  triplex  lap  winding? 

16.  To  what  causes  are  unequal  voltages  in  different  paths  of  an  armature 
winding  due?  Do  equalizing  connections  do  away  with  these  inequalities? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  equalizing  connections?  What  care  should  be 
taken  regarding  the  number  of  slots  per  pole  when  equalizing  connections 
are  used?     Why? 

17.  What  is  the  fundamental  difference  between  a  lap  and  a  wave  winding? 
Docs  the  directiim  of  induced  emf.  in  opposite  sides  of  a  coil  differ  in  the 
two  types?     Explain. 

18.  After  a  wave  winding  has  passed  under  every  pole,  in  passing  around 
an  armature,  what  relation  should  it  bear  to  its  starting  position  if  the  wind- 
ing is  simplex?  What  would  a  closure  after  one  passage  around  the  arma- 
ture mean? 

19.  Show  that  the  definitions  of  front  pitch  and  back  pitch  in  a  wave 
winding  do  not  differ  from  the  similar  definitions  in  a  lap  winding?  Can 
the  front  pitch  be  even?  Odd?  Can  the  back  pitch  be  even?  Odd? 
Can  the  two  be  equal?  Can  the  average  pitch  be  even?  Odd?  When 
is  a  winding  progressive?     Retrogressive?     Explain. 
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20.  Ib  it  always  possible  to  fit  a  wave  winding  to  an  armature  having  a 
fixed  number  of  slots  if  all  the  slcits  are  utilized?  Explain?  What  make- 
shift may  be  used  to  accomplish  the  desired  result? 

SI.  If  the  number  of  pairs  of  polee  is  even,  is  the  number  of  commutator 
segments  even  or  odd?     Answer  if  the  number  of  pairs  of  poles  is  odd? 

M.  What  is  the  minimum  number  of  brush  sets  that  can  be  used  in  a  wave 
windin);?  What  is  the  maximum  number  that  it  is  possible  to  use?  When 
would  two  sets  be  used  and  why?  Why  is  the  maximum  number  usually 
desirable? 

85.  How  many  paths  are  there  in  a  simplex  wave  winding?  In  what 
way  is  the  number  of  such  paths  affected  by  the  number  of  poles?  How 
many  paths  in  a  duplex  wave  winding?     A  triplex  wave  winding? 

34.  When  is  it  desirable  to  use  a  wave  winding  and  why?  A  lap  windiiyt? 
Give  specific  reasons. 

86.  In  addition  to  forming  a  part  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  what  other 
function  does  the  yoke  of  a  generator  perform  ?  Of  what  two  materials  is  it 
mode  and  why?  Describe  a  process  whereby  the  yoke  is  made  without 
casting. 

Sft.  Of  what  matctials  are  the  field  cores  made?  The  pole  shoes?  What 
are  the  two  general  shapes  of  the  core  sections?     Where  is  each  used? 

37.  Is  the  armature  a  solid  casting?  If  not,  how  is  Jt  built  up?  By  what 
two  methods  are  the  stampings  produced?  How  are  they  held  in  position 
when  placed  upon  the  armature?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  ventilating 
ducts? 

35.  Sketch  two  general  types  of  slot.  Where  is  each  used?  What  two 
methods  are  used  to  prevent  the  conductors  from  being  affected  by  centrif- 
ugal forces? 

SO.  Of  what  is  the  commutator  made?  What  insulation  is  used  between 
segments?  How  are  the  segments  clamped  together?  How  are  the  coil 
c<mncctions  made? 

30.  What  in  the  purpose  of  the  bnishesT  Of  what  matrrial  arc  bruHlien 
usually  made?  What  pressure  is  used  to  hold  the  brush  on  the  commutator? 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  plating  im  the  hnisli?  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  pig-tail? 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  X 

379.  AcoilaOcm.  square,  having  50  turns,  rotatesat  aspeedof  SOOr.p.m. 
in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  having  a  density  of  200  lince  per  sq.  cm.  [a) 
What  is  the  average  voltage  induced  in  the  coil? 

(6)  If  the  flux  and  the  speed  arc  both  doubled,  what  average  voltage  is 
obtained? 

880.  A  wire  40  cm.  long  moves  at  a  speed  of  2,000  cm.  per  second  through 
a  magnetic  field  having  an  intensity  of  6,000  lines  per  aq.  cm.  How  many 
volts  are  induced  between  the  ends  of  this  conductor? 

381.  A  uniform  magnetic  field  is  just  sufficient  in  crosa-section  to  pass 
perpendicularly  through  a  coil  40  in.  X  12  in.     The  coil  has  80  turns.     If 
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the  coil  slides  out  from  this  field  in  0.001  second  and  at  a  uniform  rate, 
what  voltage  is  induced  due  to  the  change  in  flux  linking  the  coil?  What 
voltage  is  generated  by  the  cutting  of  the  flux  by  the  individual  conductors? 
(Work  with  the  coil  sliding  in  the  two  directions,  one  parallel  to  the  12-in. 
side  and  one  parallel  to  the  40-in.  side.) 

288.  An  armature  has  40  slots.  Design  a  2-layer,  4-pole,  simplex  lap 
winding,  in  which  the  back  pitch  is  21  and  the  front  pitch  is  19.  Make  a 
winding  table. 

283.  Repeat  problem  282  making  the  front  pitch  21  and  the  back  pitch  19. 
Which  winding  is  progressive  and  which  is  retrogressive? 

284.  Design  a  2-Iayer,  simplex  lap  winding  for  a  6-pole,  40-slot  machine, 
choosing  the  proper  pitches. 

285.  An  8-pole  armature  has  128  slots  and  6  winding  elements  per  slot. 
Determine  a  correct  value  of  back  and  front  pitch  for  a  simplex  lap  winding. 
Sketch  a  few  slots  with  their  winding  elements  and  connections.  How 
many  commutator  segments  are  necessary? 

286.  Repeat  problem  285  for  a  winding  with  8  elements  per  slot. 

287.  A  6-pole,  simplex,  lap-wound  armature  delivers  a  total  current  of 
228  amp.  at  220  volts.  How  many  amperes  per  path  through  the  arma- 
ture? How  many  volts  per  path?  What  is  the  kilowatt  rating  of  the 
machine? 

288.  If  the  machine  of  problem  287  had  a  duplex  lap  winding,  what  would 
be  the  amperes  per  path?     Per  brush? 

289.  Repeat  problems  287  and  288  for  an  8-polc,  20a.kw.,  22a-volt 
generator. 

290.  Make  a  winding  table  for  a  60-8lot,  4-pole  armature,  the  winding  to 
be  a  duplex,  doubly  re-entrant  winding.  There  are  2  winding  elements  per 
slot. 

291.  Repeat  problem  290  using  61  slots  and  making  the  winding  singly 
re-entrant. 

292.  A  4-poIe  armature  has  33  slots  and  2  elements  per  slot.  Design  a 
simplex  wave  winding  for  this  armature,  having  a  back  pitch  of  17  and  a 
front  pitch  of  17.  Make  a  winding  table.  (Check  the  pitch,  using  equa- 
tion 100.) 

293.  Repeat  problem  292  making  yt  =  19,  and  y;  =  15. 

294.  Attempt  to  place  a  similar  winding  upon  a  34-slot  armature.  Then 
omit  one  slot,  using  a  dummy  coil,  and  repeat. 

295.  An  8-pole,  550-volt,  50-kw.  generator  has  a  simplex  wave-wound 
armature.     How  many  amperes  per  path? 

296.  Repeat  problem  295  using  a  duplex  wave  winding. 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XI 

1.  A  certain  armature  has  a  fixed  number  of  conductors  on  its  surface. 
What  are  the  separate  effects  on  the  induced  voltage  of  (1)  doubling  the 
speed  of  the  armature;  (2)  doubling  the  flux  entering  the  armature;  (3) 
reconnecting  the  armature  so  that  the  number  of  paths  through  the  armature 
is  doubled? 
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2.  In  a  given  generator,  upon  what  two  factors  does  the  induced  voltage 
depend?  If  the  speed  of  the  generator  be  maintained  constant,  upon  what 
factor  does  the  induced  voltage  depend? 

8.  Show  that  a  similarity  should  exist  between  two  curves  plotted  as 
follows: 

1.  The  field  ampere-turns  of  a  generator  as  abscissa  and  the  flux  leaving 
one  of  its  north  poles  as  ordinate. 

2.  The  field  current  of  the  same  generator  as  abscissa  and  the  induced 
armature  voltage  at  constant  speed  as  ordinate. 

4.  In  the  curve  relating  ampere-turns  of  the  field  and  the  flux  of  one  north 
pole,  why  does  not  the  flux  start  at  zero  value?  Why  is  the  first  part  of  the 
curve  a  straight  line?  At  the  higher  values  of  field  current  why  does  the 
induced  voltage  increase  less  and  less  rapidly  for  any  given  increase  in 
field  current? 

5.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  saturation  curve  obtained  with 
increasing  values  of  field  current  and  that  obtained  with  decreasing  values? 
Explain  any  difference. 

6.  Sketch  the  connections  used  in  determining  a  saturation  curve.  (1) 
Using  a  simple  field  rheostat.  (2)  Using  a  drop  wire  with  the  field.  Give 
two  reasons  why  the  generator  should  be  separately  excited. 

7.  Show  that  Ohm's  Law  can  be  expressed  graphically.  What  two  quan- 
tities are  plotted  when  expressing  Ohm's  Law  in  this  manner? 

8.  Sketch  the  connections  of  a  shunt  generator.  Is  the  field  of  compara- 
tively low  resistance  or  of  high  resistance?     Explain. 

9.  Explain  in  detail  how  a  shunt  generator  "builds  up."  What  limit.s 
the  voltage  to  which  a  machine  can  build  up? 

10.  >\Tiat  is  the  critical  field  resistance?  Give  three  causes,  each  of  which 
may  prevent  the  generator  building  up.  What  tests  and  remedies  should  be 
used  for  each? 

11.  What  is  the  general  direction  of  the  flux  produced  by  the  current  in 
the  armature  conductors?  What  effect  does  this  have  upon  the  resultant 
flux  in  a  machine?  How  does  it  affect  the  position  of  the  neutral  plane? 
What  effect  does  the  change  in  position  of  the  neutral  plane  have  upon  the 
brush  position? 

12.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  direction  of  the  armature  field  to  the  brush 
axis?  When  the  brushes  are  moved  forward  in  a  generator  what  is  the 
resulting  direction  of  the  armature  field?  Into  what  two  components  can 
this  be  resolved?     What  is  the  effect  of  each  component? 

18.  Which  conductors  on  an  armature  produce  a  demagnetizing  effect? 
Which  produce  a  cross-magnetizing  effect? 

14.  Sketch  the  conductors  on  the  armature,  together  with  the  poles,  for 
a  loaded  multi-polar  machine,  indicating  the  current  directions  in  the  vari- 
ous conductors.  Sketch  a  curve  showing  the  values  of  armature  magneto- 
motive force  along  the  armature  surface.  Show  the  flux  produced  by  this 
magnetomotive  force  when  acting  alone. 

16.  Show  the  effect  of  the  above  flux  on  the  distribution  of  the  total  flux 
along  the  armature  surface.  How  is  the  neutral  zone  affected?  Wliat 
chung^Q  must  be  made  iu  the  brush  position? 
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16.  Name  four  methods  by  which  armature  reaction  is  either  eliminated 
or  reduced.     State  the  principle  of  each  method. 

17.  Sketch  an  ideal  commutation  curve  assuming  uniform  current  dis- 
tribution over  the  brush. 

18.  What  is  the  effect  of  having  voltages  induced  in  a  coil  during  the 
time  that  it  is  being  short-circuited  by  the  brush?  What  limits  the  current 
in  such  a  coil?  How  do  these  currents  affect  the  uniform  distribution  of 
current  over  the  brush? 

19.  Sketch  commutation  curves  for  the  following  conditions:  (a)  Brush 
advanced  too  far;  (6)  brush  too  far  back;  (c)  brush  too  wide. 

20.  Why  does  an  armature  coil  have  self  inductance?  What  is  the  effect 
of  this  self  inductance  during  the  commutation  period?  What  effect  does 
the  voltage  of  self  induction  have  upon  the  relation  of  the  brush  position  to 
the  neutral  zone? 

21.  What  is  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  voltages  induced  in  a  coil 
undergoing  short  circuit?  If  the  voltages  arc  low  what  makes  them  so 
objectionable? 

22.  What  is  the  advantage  of  copper  brushes  over  carbon?  Why  are 
carbon  brushes  used  almost  universally? 

28.  What  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  taking  of  current 
from  the  commutator  by  the  brushes  is  not  pure  conduction?  To 
what  is  "high  mica"  due?  How  may  it  be  reduced  or  even  eliminated? 
Name  two  methods. 

24.  In  general,  what  is  the  effect  of  arcing  on  the  commutator?  Why 
should  any  appearance  of  arcing  be  a  reason  for  eliminating  the  cause  of  the 
arcing  as  soon  as  possible?  Why  is  it  not  desirable  to  use  emery  paper  or 
cloth  in  grinding  brushes  or  smoothing  the  commutator? 

26.  What  changes  occur  in  the  flux  at  the  geometrical  neutral  of  a  gene- 
rator as  load  is  applied?  What  is  the  effect  of  these  changes  upon  the  brush 
position?  Why  do  the  brushes  have  to  be  moved  ahead  of  the  load  neutral 
plane? 

26.  Show  that  instead  of  moving  the  brushes  forward  in  order  to  obtain 
the  proper  com  mutating  flux,  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  commutating  pole. 

27.  Why  is  the  commutating  pole  connected  in  series  with  the  armature? 
Why  has  it  an  unusually  long  air  gap? 

28.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  polarities  of  the  main  poles  and  of  the 
commutating  poles  to  the  direction  of  rotation,  in  a  generator?  In  practice 
how  are  the  commutating  poles  adjusted  to  the  proper  strength? 

29.  Sketch  the  connections  used  in  obtaining  the  shunt  characteristic. 
Sketch  the  characteristic.  Why  does  the  machine  finally  *' break  down?" 
Why  does  the  return  curve  from  short  cicuit  not  follow  the  curve  obtained 
with  increasing  values  of  armature  current? 

30.  Give  three  reasons  why  the  voltage  of  a  shunt  generator  drops  as 
load  is  applied.  Why  are  these  three  reactions  cumulative?  What  pre- 
vent* a  generator  from  "unbuilding"  as  load  is  applied? 
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81.  What  effect  docs  running  a  generator  at  tuKher  than  rated  speed  have 
upon  its  characteristic,  provided  that  the  field  current  is  so  adjusted  that 
the  no-load  volts  are  the  same  in  each  case? 

83.  What  is  meant  by  K^nerator  regulation?  Does  a  large  value  of  the 
per  cent,  regulation  indicate  that  a  generator  is  a  desirable  one  for  supplying 
lamp  loads?     Explain. 

38.  What  is  meant  by  the  "total  characteristic"  of  a  generator?  What 
is  its  relation  to  the  shunt  characteristic?  How  may  the  total  power  de- 
veloped within  an  armature  be  determined? 

34.  How  may  the  objectionable  droopii^  characteristic  of  the  shunt 
generator  be  improved?  H<iw  are  these  additional  turns  connected  and 
in  what  way  do  they  differ  from  the  sbunt  field  turns? 

86.  Show  the  difference  between  "long  shunt"  and  "short  shunt"  con- 
nection. What  is  the  effect  of  the  connection  upon  the  characteristic?. 
Sketch  the  characteristics  of  an  over-compounded,  a  flat-cora pounded  and  an 
undcr-oom pounded  generator.     Where  is  each  used  and  why? 

86.  How  is  the  degree  of  uoinpounding  in  a  generator  ad  justed  ?  When  do 
generators  have  two  separate  series  fields? 

3T.  What  is  the  effect  of  speed  upon  the  degree  of  compounding,  if  the 
no-load  volt^e  is  the  same  in  each  case?  Compare  this  with  the  effect 
of  speed  upon  the  shunt  characteristic  and  explain. 

88.  Show  how  the  number  of  series  turns  for  a  desired  degree  of  com- 
pounding may  be  determined.  What  is  the  armature  characteristic  and  how 
may  it  be  utilised? 

39.  How  docs  the  series  generator  differ  fundamentally  from  the  shunt 
generator  in  construction?     In  the  type  of  load  that  it  supplies? 

40.  Describe  the  external  characteristic  of  the  series  generator  and  show 
its  relation  to  the  saturation  curve. 

11.  In  what  way  does  the  machine  "build  up?"  What  is  meant  by  the 
critical  external  resistance?  Why  is  it  desirable  to  operate  upon  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  external  characteristic? 

U.  Name  a  very  common  useof  the  senes  generator.  Nametwocommon 
types  of  machines.     Why  are  special  commutators  necessary? 

48.  What  is  the  "Thury  system"  of  power  transmission?     Where  is  it 

44.  How  may  series  generators  be  used  to  control  the  voltage  at  the  end 
of  a  feeder?  Upon  what  portion  of  the  characteristic  does  such  a  generator 
operate?  Sketch  the  connections.  What  precautions  must  be  taken  in  (he 
installation  and  operation  of  such  a  booster? 

45.  How  may  the  speed  of  a  prime  mover  affect  the  generator  characteris- 
tic? Is  such  a  drop  in  speed  chargeable  to  the  generator?  How  may  it  be 
taken  into  consideration? 

48.  Stale  one  essential  difference  between  a  unipolar  generator  and  the 
ordinary  type.  What  design  is  ncceHsary  to  prevent  the  armature  being 
short -circuited  on  itself?  What  is  the  advant^e  of  this  type  of  machine 
over  the  ordinary  type  and  for  what  type  of  work  is  it  best  adapted?  What 
are  its  disadvantages? 
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47.  What  is  the  basic  principle  of  the  Tirrill  regulator?     What  is  the 

function  of  the  main  control  magnet?    Of  the  relay  magnet?     Why  cannot 

this  regulator  be  applied  directly  to  machines  of  large  capacity?     How  may 

it  be  applied  to  these  machines? 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  XI 

297.  The  pole  faces  of  a  shunt  generator  are  8  in.  square  and  the  average 
flux  density  under  the  pole  is  45,000  lines  per  sq.  in.  The  machine  has 
4  poles  and  there  are  300  surface  conductors  on  the  armature.  The 
machine  is  wave  wound  making  two  parallel  paths  through  the  armature. 
What  is  the  induced  voltage  when  the  generator  rotates  at  800  r.p.m.? 
1,000  r.p.m.? 

2d8.  If  the  current  per  path  in  problem  207  is  20  amp.,  what  is  the 
rating  of  the  machine  in  kilowatts? 

299.  Repeat  problems  297  and  298  for  a  simplex  lap  winding? 

300.  In  an  8-pole,  220-volt  generator,  the  pole  faces  are  12  in.  square. 
The  flux  density  under  the  poles  at  no  load  is  47,500  lines  per  sq.  in. 
There  are  16  slots  per  pole  on  the  machine.  Tlic  speed  of  the  machine  is 
750  r.p.m.  If  the  armature  is  lap  wound,  how  many  conductors  per  slot 
are  necessary  to  give  the  rated  voltage  at  no  load? 

801.  The  following  data  arc  for  the  saturation  curve  of  a  20-kw.,  220- 
volt  generator,  running  at  600  r.p.m., 

Field  current    0       0.5      1.0      1.5        2.0     2.5     3.0 
Volts  10      62.5     125     178     212.5     235     245 

Plot  this  saturation  curve  and  then  replot  it  for  550  r.p.m. 

302.  The  generator  of  problem  301  is  a  4-pole,  lap-wound  machine  and 
has  440  conductors  on  the  armature  surface.  There  are  400  shunt  field 
turns  per  pole.  Plot  a  curve  between  flux  per  pole  and  ampere-turns  per 
pole. 

303.  Determine  the  approximate  number  of  ampere-turns  required  for 
the  gap  and  for  the  iron  at  220  volts,  when  the  generator  of  problem  301  is 
operating  at  650  r.p.m. 

304.  Determine  the  critical  field  resistance  for  both  speeds  in  problem  301. 
Determine  the  field  resistance  necessary  for  the  generator  to  build  up  to  220 
volts  at  each  speed. 

305.  When  the  generator  of  problem  301  is  operating  at  600  r.p.m.  and 
the  field  resistance  is  adjusted  so  that  the  machine  builds  up  to  220  volts, 
what  current  flows  through  the  field  due  to  the  residual  magnetism?  What 
induced  voltage  results  from  this  field  current?  What  field  current  results 
from  this  last  voltage? 

306.  A  generator  fails  to  build  up.  When  the  shunt  field  is  connected 
across  the  armature,  a  voltmeter  across  the  armature  shows  4  volts.  When 
this  field  circuit  is  opened  the  voltmeter  reads  7  volts.  What  is  the  probable 
reason  that  the  machine  does  not  build  up  and  what  remedy  is  suggested? 

30 
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307.  The  no-load  flux  of  a  bi-polar  generator  is  3,000,000  lines.  When 
the  generator  is  carrying  its  rated  load  and  the  brushes  are  in  the  no-load 
neutral  plane,  the  armature  itself  produces  a  flux  of  1,000,000  lines.  Ne- 
glecting the  effect  of  saturation,  what  is  the  resuUant  flux? 

808.  Repeat  problem  307  when  the  brushes  are  advanced  30°. 

809.  There  are  240  conductors  on  the  surface  of  the  armature  of  a  bi-polar 
generator.  The  generator  delivers  50  amp.,  making  25  amp.  flowing 
in  each  conductor.  If  the  brushes  are  advanced  15°,  how  many  demagnet- 
izing and  cross  magnetizing  ampere-conductors  are  there?  How  many  de- 
magnetizing and  cross  magnetizing  ampere-turns  are  there? 

810.  The  brushes  of  a  4-pole  generator  are  advanced  10  9pace  de- 
grees. The  armature  is  lap  wound  and  has  406  surface  conductors.  How 
many  demagnetizing  and  cross  magnetizing  ampere-turns  are  there  on  the 
armature  when  the  generator  delivers  120  amp.? 

811.  Repeat  problem  310  for  a  generator  having  the  same  number  of  poles 
and  armature  conductors  and  delivering  the  same  current,  but  with  a  wave- 
wound  armature.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  kilowatt  capacities  of  the  two 
machines? 

812.  A  commutating  pole  circuit  has  a  resistance  of  0.08  ohm.  The  rated 
full-load  current  of  the  generator  is  80  amp.  The  most  satisfactory 
condition  of  commutation  is  obtained  when  60  amp.  flow  in  the  commu- 
tating  pole  circuit.  What  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  shunt  to  be  connected 
across  this  commutating  pole  circuit? 

818.  The  terminal  voltage  of  a  shunt  generator  is  550  volts  when  the 
armature  delivers  100  amp.  If  the  armature  resistance  is  0.3  ohm,  what 
voltage  is  being  induced  in  the  armature? 

814.  A  75-kw.,  220-voIt  shunt  generator  has  228  volts  induced  in  its  arma- 
ture when  it  is  delivering  its  rated  load  at  220  volts.  At  the  same  time  12 
amp  are  taken  by  the  shunt  field.     What  is  the  armature  resistance? 

815.  The  no-load  voltage  of  the  generator  of  problem  314  is  234  volts. 
What  is  its  per  cent,  regulation?  Why  is  the  induced  voltage  at  rated  load 
not  equal  to  the  no-load  volts? 

816.  A  shunt  genrator  has  a  no-load  voltage  of  119  volts.  It  is  specified 
that  it  shall  regulate  to  within  6  per  cent.  What  should  be  the  terminal 
voltage  when  it  delivers  its  rated  load? 

817.  What  is  the  total  power  being  developed  in  the  armature  of  the  gene- 
rator in  problem  314?  How  much  of  this  power  is  lost  in  the  armature  and 
how  much  is  lost  in  the  field?  How  much  is  available  for  delivery  to  the 
external  circuit? 

818.  The  terminal  voltage  of  a  generator  is  500  volts  when  delivering  50 
amp.  The  armature  resistance  is  0.8  ohm  and  the  shunt  field  resistance 
is  250  ohms.  What  power  is  being  generated  in  the  armature?  What  is  the 
electrical  efficiencv  of  the  armature? 

819.  A  compound  generator  has  a  no-load  voltage  of  230  volts.  It  sup- 
plies a  20()-kw.  load,  situated  800  ft.  distant,  over  a  1,000,000  CM.  cable. 
It  is  desired  to  maintain  the  voltage  at  the  load  constant  at  230  volts  from 
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no  load  to  full  load  of  200  kw.  What  must  be  the  no-load  and  the  full-load 
voltage  rating  of  the  generator? 

380.  Repeat  problem  319  for  the  condition  in  which  it  is  desired  that  the 
voltage  at  the  load  rise  from  230  to  240  volts  from  no  load  to  full  load. 

S81.  The  generator  of  problem  319  is  connected  long  shunt.  Its  armature 
resistance  is  0.007  ohm,  the  shunt  field  resistance  is  15  ohms,  and  the  series 
field  resistance  is  0.0015  ohm.  What  is  the  voltage  induced  in  the  armature 
with  the  200-kw.  load  of  problem  319?  How  much  power  is  lost  in  the 
armature,  in  the  shunt  field,  in  the  series  field  and  in  the  cable?  Of  the  power 
generated,  how  much  reaches  the  load? 

888.  Repeat  problem  321  for  the  200-kw.  load  of  problem  320.  Due 
to  the  removal  of  the  series  field  diverter  the  resistance  of  the  series  field  is 
now  0.003  ohm. 

888.  It  is  desired  to  add  series  turns  to  a  shunt  generator,  so  that  its  rated 
load  voltage  is  the  same  as  the  no-load  voltage.  There  arc  260  shunt  turns 
per  pole.  It  is  found  necessary  to  increase  the  shunt  field  current  from  8  to 
II  amp.  in  order  to  keep  the  rated  load  voltage  equal  to  the  no-load 
voltage.  The  rated  current  of  the  machine  is  300  amp.  How  many 
series  turns  per  pole  should  be  added? 

884.  It  is  desired  that  the  voltage  of  a  250-kw.,  550-volt  generator  in- 
crease from  550  volts  at  no  load  to  600  volts  at  rated  load.  With  the  series 
field  out  of  circuit  and  the  shunt  field  excited  from  an  external  source  it 
is  found  that  this  increase  of  voltage  may  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
shunt  field  current  from  6  amp.  to  9  amp.  There  are  640  shunt  turns  per 
pole  and  6  series  turns  per  pole.  The  total  series  field  resistance  is  0.03 
ohm.  What  must  be  the  resistance  of  a  shunt  or  diverter  to  be  connected 
across  the  series  field? 

885.  The  terminal  voltage  of  a  series  generator  is  2,840  volts.  The  arma- 
ture resistance  is  20  ohms  and  the  field  resistance  25  ohms.  What  is  the 
voltage  induced  in  the  armature  when  the  machine  delivers  6.6  amp.? 

886.  A  100-kw.  load  is  situated  2,000  ft.  distant  from  the  230-volt  bus- 
bars of  a  station.  The  load  is  supplied  over  a  500,000  CM.  feeder.  It  is 
desired  that  when  the  load  is  100  kw.  the  load  voltage  shall  not  be  less  than 
225  volts.  What  must  be  the  current  and  voltage  rating  of  a  series  booster 
designed  to  maintain  this  voltage  at  the  above  value? 

887.  The  booster  in  problem  326  has  an  efficiency  of  80  per  cent.  It  is 
driven  by  a  shunt  motor  connected  across  the  bus-bars,  the  motor  efficiency 
being  80  per  cent.     What  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission  over  the  feeder? 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  Xn 

1.  In  what  way  does  a  motor  differ  from  a  generator  in  the  work  which  it 
performs?     In  general  construction? 

8.  What  effect  i«  noted  when  a  conductor  carr>'ing  a  current  is  placed  in  a 
magnetic  field?  How  ran  this  action  he  explained  by  two  elementary  laws 
of  magnetism  ?     What  is  the  effect  of  reversing  the  current  in  the  conductor? 

8.  To  what  three  factors  is  this  force  proportional?  If  the  fiux  is  doubled 
how  is  the  force  affected?    If  the  current  is  doubled? 
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4.  State  a  convenient  rule  by  which  the  relation  among  the  dirertioo  of 
the  current,  the  direction  of  the  field  and  the  direction  of  the  force  can  be 
determined.  What  other  simple  method  enables  one  to  determine  this 
relation? 

5.  What  is  torque?  In  what  units  is  it  expressed?  In  the  British  sv^ 
tem?    In  the  metric  s^-stem? 

6.  Show  that  a  coil  carrying  current  when  placed  in  a  magnetic  field 
develops  a  torque.  In  what  position  of  the  coil  is  the  torque  a  maxinumi? 
When  b  it  sero?  What  change  in  the  connection  to  the  armature  should  be 
made  when  the  torque  reaches  its  sero  value? 

7.  Why  are  a  large  number  of  conductors  upon  the  armature  desirable? 
To  what  three  factors  is  the  torque  of  an  armature  proportional?  In  any 
one  machine,  to  what  two  factors  is  the  torque  proportional? 

8.  How  can  it  be  shown  that  resistance  alone  does  not  determine  the 
amount  of  current  taken  by  a  motor  armature?  Why  must  a  motor  of 
necessity  be  generating  a  voltage  when  it  is  rotating?  \l~hat  is  the  relation 
of  this  voltage  to  the  direction  of  the  current?  To  the  directkm  of  the 
applied  voltage? 

9.  Is  the  counter  electromotive  force  greater  or  less  than  the  applied  vol- 
tage? ^liy?  By  what  quantity  do  the  two  voltages  differ  from  each 
other? 

10.  Fundamentally,  upon  what  two  quantities  does  the  speed  of  a  motor 
depend? 

11.  In  what  direction  is  the  flux  of  a  motor  distorted  by  armature  reac- 
tion? In  what  direction  should  the  brushes  be  moved  as  the  load  is  applied 
to  a  motor?  What  general  effect  on  the  field  flux  does  this  movement  of  the 
brushes  have?     What  is  the  effect  upon  the  speed? 

12.  \lliat  is  the  relation  between  the  main  poles,  the  interpoks  and  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  a  motor?  How  does  this  relation  compare  with  the 
similar  one  for  a  generator? 

IS.  ^lien  load  is  applied  to  a  motor  what  is  its  first  tendency?  In  the 
case  of  the  shunt  motor,  how  does  this  tendency  affect  the  back  elertro- 
motive  force?     The  current  flowing  into  the  armature? 

14.  What  two  characteristics  are  ver>'  important  in  consideriiig  the  suit- 
abilitv  of  a  motor  for  commercial  work? 

15.  How  does  the  torque  of  the  shunt  motor  vary  with  the  load?  Why? 
How  does  the  speed  vary  with  the  load?  Demonstrate.  Ordinarily  is  its 
change  of  speed  with  load  excessive?  What  effect  does  armature  reaction 
have  upon  the  speed?  \Miat  b  meant  by  "speed  regulation?"  Does  th** 
per  cent,  speed  regulation  have  any  sigcnificance  as  regards  a  motor's  per- 
formance? To  what  general  type  of  work  is  a  shunt  motor  adapted  and 
why? 

16.  How  does  the  flux  in  a  series  motor  vary  with  the  load?  How  dues 
this  affect  the  variation  of  torque  with  load? 

17.  To  what  extent  i^s  the  speed  of  a  series  motor  affected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  load?  By  the  removal  of  load?  What  precautions  should  be 
taken  when  the  series  motor  is  being  installed  for  industrial  purposes? 
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18.  To  what  general  types  of  load  is  a  series  motor  adapted  and  why? 
For  what  reasons  is  it  especially  adapted  to  street  car  work? 

19.  What  factors  are  plotted  in  giving  the  characteristics  of  a  street 
car  motor?     Why? 

20.  In  what  way  do  the  windings  of  a  compound  motor  differ  from  those 
of  a  shunt  motor?  A  series  motor?  In  what  two  ways  with  respect  to  the 
shunt  winding  may  the  series  winding  be  connected? 

21.  What  is  the  speed  characteristic  of  the  cumulative  compound  motor? 
The  torque  characteristic?  What  advantage  has  it  over  the  series  motor? 
For  what  general  type  of  work  is  it  best  adapted? 

22.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  speed  and  torque  characteristics  of  the  dif- 
ferentially compounded  motor?  Is  this  type  of  motor  in  general  use?  Ex- 
plain.    What  precaution  is  necessary  in  starting  this  type  of  motor? 

23.  How  may  a  motor  be  reversed?  What  is  the  effect  of  reversing  the 
line  terminals? 

24.  Why  is  a  starting  rheostat  necessary  for  direct  current  motors? 
In  what  circuit  is  the  starting  resistance  connected  ?  Why  should  it  not  be 
connected  in  the  line? 

26.  What  two  additions  to  the  starting  resistance  of  Fig.  299  are  incor- 
porated in  a  Ji-point  starting  box?  Why?  Sketch  the  connections  of  a 
3-point  box.  Show  that  the  starting  resistance  which  is  in  series  with  the 
shunt  field  when  the  arm  is  in  the  running  position  has  little  effect  upon  the 
field  current. 

26.  Under  what  conditions  of  motor  operation  is  a  3-point  box  unde- 
sirable? Why?  Show  that  this  objection  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  a  4- 
point  box.  Sketch  the  connections  of  a  4-point  box.  What  is  the  principle 
advantage  of  having  the  hold-up  magnet  in  series  with  the  shunt  field? 

27.  Sketch  the  connections  of  a  starting  box  containing  the  field  resistance. 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  short-circuit  this  resistance  on  starting?  How  is 
this  accomplished? 

28.  How  should  a  shunt  motor  be  stopped?  Give  reasons.  What  is  the 
effect  of  stopping  the  motor  by  throwing  back  the  starting  ami  ? 

29.  Sketch  the  connections  of  series  motor  starters.  Wliat  is  the  advan- 
tage of  the  no-load  release  over  the  no-voltage  release? 

80.  When  are  controllers  used  and  why?  What  two  functions  may  a 
controller  perform  outside  actual  starting  duty? 

31.  What  are  two  advantages  of  automatic  starters  in  medium  sizes  of 
motors?  In  the  larger  sizes  of  motors?  What  limits  the  rate  of  cutting 
out  resistance  in  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  304?     How  is  this  starter  operated? 

32.  Uptm  what  principle  do  the  plungers  and  solenoids  of  the  E.(/.  &  M. 
controller  operate?  Why  do  the  plungers  remain  down  when  the  current 
is  large?  Why  do  they  rise  and  close  the  contacts  when  the  current 
decreases? 

33.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  magnetic  blow-out?     When  is  it  used? 
84.  Of  w^hat  material  are  resistance  units  for  the  smaller  types  of  starting 

boxes  made?     The  larger  types? 
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86.  What  two  factors  only  can  be  varied  in  securing  speed  control  of  a 
motor?  In  the  armature  resistance  control,  which  of  these  factors  is  varied? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  control?  Nanie  two  serious 
disadvantages. 

86.  What  is  the  principle  of  the  multi-voltage  system?  How  are  coarse 
adjustments  of  speed  obtained?  Fine  adjustments?  What  is  the  objec- 
tion to  this  system  ? 

37.  What  factor  in  the  speed  equation  is  varied  in  the  Ward-Leonard 
system  of  speed  control  ?  How  many  machines  are  necessary  in  this  system  ? 
What  is  its  chief  advantage  and  where  has  it  been  used  extensively?  Name 
two  disadvantages. 

38.  What  factor  in  the  speed  equation  is  varied  in  the  field  control 
method?  Name  two  distinct  advantages  of  this  method.  What  limits  the 
range  of  speed  obtainable?  What  type  of  motor  is  especially  adapted  to 
this  type  of  speed  control? 

89.  What  principle  is  involved  in  the  speed  control  of  the  Stow  motor? 
Why  can  a  wide  range  of  speed,  with  good  commutation,  be  obtained  with 
this  motor? 

40.  Upon  what  principle  does  the  Lincoln  motor  operate?  What  are  its 
advantages? 

41.  What  is  meant  by  series-parallel  control  of  railway  motors?  Why 
is  such  control  desirable?  Sketch  the  half  speed  and  the  maximum  speed 
connections  in  a  2-motor  car.     In  a  4-motor  car. 

42.  Give  three  reasons  why  it  is  objectionable  to  place  the  main  con- 
troller on  the  platform  in  the  larger  sizes  of  electric  car  equipment.  How 
are  these  objections  overcome?  Give  two  other  reasons  why  automatic 
control  is  desirable. 

43.  What  is  the  general  principle  underlying  the  multiple-unit  control? 
What  is  the  train  line? 

44.  Name  briefly  the  sequence  of  closing  of  the  contactors  in  starting  a 
train. 

45.  What  is  meant  by  ^'dynamic  braking?"  Where  is  it  used?  Can  a 
motor  armature  be  brought  to  a  standstill  by  this  method  of  braking? 
Explain.     What  is  regenerative  braking  and  when  is  it  used? 

46.  Give  two  occasions  where  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  efficiency  of  a 
motor.  What  type  of  brake  is  often  used  for  loading  motors?  Does  this 
type  lend  itself  to  ready  calculation  of  torque  and  power  output  of  the 
motor?  Explain.  What  is  meant  by  the  dead  weight  of  the  brake  arm  and 
how  can  it  be  determined  and  correction  be  made? 

47.  Describe  a  simple  type  of  rope  brake.  How  many  balances  are  neces- 
sary in  this  type?     What  is  a  common  method  of  cooling  prony  brakes? 

48.  In  what  way  does  a  speed  counter  differ  from  a  tachometer?  Upon 
what  principle  is  the  magneto-voltmeter  method  of  measuring  speed  based? 

PROBLEMS  ON  CHAPTER  XH 
828.  A  bundle  of  16  wires  lies  perpendicular  to  a  magnetic  field  whose  dcn- 
sity  is  SOO  lines  per  sq.  cm.    That  part  of  the  bundle  of  wires  which  lies 
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in  this  field  is  25  cm.  lon^.  What  furce  in  kilogramH  is  acting  on  tlie  entire 
bundle  when  a  current  of  12  amp.  flows  in  each  wire,  the  direction  of  cur- 
rent being  the  same  in  each? 

329.  A  gear  having  130  teeth  drives  another  having  60  teeth.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  the  first  gear  to  the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth  is 
6.5  in.,  the  pit<;h  circle  having  a  diameter  of  13  in.  The  pressure  between 
the  teeth  at  the  point  of  contact  is  400  lb.  What  is  the  torque  in  pound- 
feet  developed  by  each  of  the  gears? 

880.  A  pulley  having  a  diameter  of  14  in.  drives  a  SO^in.  pulley  with 
a  6-in.  belt.  The  respective  tensions  in  the  tight  and  loose  sides  of  the 
belt  arc  1,500  and  300  lb.  respectively.  What  net  torque  in  pound-feet  is 
developed  by  each  pulley? 

331.  A  coil  consisting  of  16  turns  of  wire  lies  parallel  to  a  magnetic  field 
having  a  strength  of  30,000  lines  per  sq.  in.  (See  Fig.  286a.)  The  distance 
across  this  coil  parallel  to  the  field  is  12  in.  and  14  in.  of  active  con- 
ductor lie  in  the  magnetic  field.  What  torque  in  kilogram-meters  is  de- 
veloped by  the  coil  when  the  current  per  conductor  is  5  amp.?  Sketch 
the  coil  and  the  magnetic  field,  indicating  the  directions  of  the  forces  acting. 

332.  Repeat  problem  331  for  a  similar  coil  in  which  the  current  in  each 
conductor  is  8  amp.  and  the  strength  of  field  is  40,000  lines  per  sq.  in. 
Obtain  the  result  in  pound-feet. 

333.  When  the  flux  density  in  the  air  gap  of  a  shunt  motor  is  45,000  lines 
per  sq.  in.  and  the  armature  current  is  60  amp.,  the  motor  develops  80  Ib.-ft. 
torque.  What  is  the  torque  developed  when  the  motor  takes  30  amp., 
the  flux  remaining  constant?     50  amp.? 

334.  When  the  load  is  entirely  removed  from  the  armature  of  problem  333, 
the  motor  armature  requires  8  amp.  to  keep  it  running.  What  torque  is 
required  to  overcome  the  motor  losses?  What  is  the  torque  available  at 
the  pulley  in  each  case  of  problem  333,  assuming  that  the  no-load  torque  re- 
mains constant? 

336.  When  the  current  (60  amp.)  of  problem  333  is  halved,  the  flux  is 
also  halved.     What  torque  is  developed? 

336.  The  armature  of  a  shunt  motor  has  a  resistance  of  0.04  ohm.  When 
this  motor  is  connected  across  110-volt  mains,  it  develops  a  counter  electro- 
motive force  of  105  volts.  What  current  does  the  armature  take?  What 
current  would  it  take  if  it  were  connected  across  the  same  mains  while 
stationary? 

337.  What  counter  electromotive  force  does  this  motor  armature  develop 
when  it  is  taking  80  amp.  from  the  mains?  If  this  same  machine  were 
running  as  a  generator  what  would  be  its  internal  electromotive  force  when 
the  armature  is  delivering  80  amp.  at  110  volts? 

338.  The  armature  of  a  4-pole  shunt  motor  has  420  surface  conductors 
and  is  wave  wound.  What  back  electromotive  force  does  it  develop  when 
rotating  at  1,400  r.p.m. ?  The  flux  is  2,500,000  lines  per  pole.  Its  armature 
resistance  is  0.2  ohm.  What  is  its  terminal  voltage  when  the  motor  takes 
50  amp.  from  the  line? 
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3M.  What  current  dtxts  the  armature  of  the  motor  in  problem  338  take 
from  the  line  when  itti  speed  ia  1,360  r.p.m.  if  the  terminal  voltage  and  fhix 
remain  ronstant? 

$40.  A  shunt  motor  has  an  armature  resistance  of  O.I  ohm.  When  con- 
nected across  220-volt  mains  it  takes  5  amp.  and  nms  at  1,100  r.p.m.  .At 
what  speed  will  it  run  when  its  armature  current  is  40  amp.?  Ne^ect 
armature  reaction. 

341.  .A  compound  winding  having  a  resistance  of  0.05  ohm  is  added  to  the 
motor  of  problem-340.  This  increases  the  motor  ftuT  20  per  cent,  between 
Mro  current  and  40  amp.  Assuming  that  the  increase  of  flux  is  propor- 
tional to  the  current,  find  the  speed  at  -U)  amp.  When  nmniug  at  .'> 
amp.  the  speed  is  adjuale<l  <o  1. 100  r.p.m.      Neglect  armature  reaction. 

S42.  By  what  percentage  should  the  flux  of  prnblem  340  be  decreased  in 
order  that  the  speed  at  40  amp.  be  the  same  oa  it  is  at  5  amp?     Neglect 


348.  A  550-volt  series  motor  has  a  series  field  resistance  of  0.05  ohm  and 
an  armature  reHistanre  of  0.2  ohm.  When  taking  90  amp.  from  the  line 
its  speed  is  48U  r.p.m.  What  ia  its  speed  when  it  takes  40  amp.  from  the 
line?  .\asume  that  the  saturation  cun'e  is  a  straight  line  and  neglect  arma- 
ture reaction. 

344.  .\  '22A-volt  shunt  motor  has  a  field  resistance  of  100  ohms  and  its 
armature  has  a  resistaace  of  0.15  ohm.  The  total  line  current  ia  50  amp. 
What  is  the  hack  electromotive  forpe  of  the  armature? 

34B.  The  muUir  nf  pnihlem  ^144  develops  ;t5-lb.-ft.  internal  torque  when 
taking  ;il)  snip,  from  thi>  line.  What  internal  tiirque  does  it  develop  whra 
laking  lii  atiip.  fnim  tb>>  line?     Ni>tElect  ;iniiature  leaction. 

S4S.  When  the  motor  of  problem  ^(44  is  ruuning  without  load  it  takes  6.0 
atiip.  from  the  line  and  runs  ^t  (.(MM)  r.p.m.  What  is  its  speed  wbm 
taking  50  amp.  and  when  taking  I.i  amp.  from  the  line?  What  is  its  speed 
regulation  in  each  i-ase?     What  is  the  torque  at  the  puliev  in  pn>b)«TQ  345? 

MT.  .1  motor  rtins  :it  SOO  r.p.m.  when  miming  light.  It  has  :i  stpeeii 
regulation  of  3..i  per  <-enT.     What  is  its  speed  at  its  rated  load? 

348.  When  a  series  motor  take^  40  amp.  from  the  line  it  devdopa  1:20 
Ib.-ft.  I(in|ue.  What  torque  does  it  develop  at  60  amp.?  At  90  amp.? 
.\j«ume  that  the  saturation  curve  nf  the  iirm  is  a  straight  line. 

S4a.  The  motor  .if  problem  :i48  has  an  armature  reactance  <tf  0.2  ohm  and 
a  series  field  resistance  »i  O.IH  ohm.  If  it  runs  from  SOO'VoIt  mains  and 
runs  at  700  r.p.m.  when  laking  40  amp.,  what  ia  its  speed  at  SO  sad  al 

SML  What  is  the  motor  speed  of  problem  349  when  it  takes  10  amp. 
from  the  line* 

3U.  .A  shunt  motor  is  rated  ac  44  amp.  at  :^30  vain.  Its  field  etutmt 
is  1.0  amp.  and  its  amiatui?  resistance  is  11.2  rihm.  It  is  deaited  tfau  the 
motor  start  with  125  per  L'ent.  rateif  I'lureni.  What  should  be  the  voloe  of 
the  starting  reeutauce ' 

3B.  Thf  motor  oi  problem  ijl  reachw  25  pw  coit.  of  its  rated  speed 
before*  Che  seeund  contact  of  the  Parting  reiMHtance  is  reached.     Wben  this 
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contact  is  reached  it  is  desired  that  the  armature  current  t>e  43  amp.  What 
is  the  resistance  between  the  first  two  contacts? 

363.  The  motor  of  problem  351  reaches  half  speed  when  the  starting  arm 
reaches  the  third  contact.  Find  the  resistance  between  the  second  and  third 
contacts.  The  current  should  again  be  43  amp.  when  the  arm  touches  the 
third  contact. 

3S4.  A  220-volt  shunt  motor  has  an  armature  resistance  of  0.15  ohm. 
When  the  armature  takes  4  amp.  from  the  line  it  runs  at  1,000  r.p.m.  It 
is  desired  to  obtain  600  r.p.m.  at  44  amp. 
by  inserting  resistance  in  the  armature  cir- 
cuit. What  external  resistance  is  necessar>'  ? 
With  this  external  resistance  in  circuit,  at 
what  speed  will  the  motor  run  when  the 
armature  takes  22  amp.? 

L  Repeat  problem  354  for  300  r.p.m. 
Wliat  percentage  of  the  line  power 
is  delivered  to  the  armature  at  44  amp.  in 
problems  354  and  355? 

867.  A  motor  when  connected  across  the 
1 10-volt  mains  of  Fig.  309  runs  at  600  r.p.m. 
What  speeds  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  this  system  if  the  shunt  field  is  kept 
constant?  Neglect  the  /•/?«  drop  in  the 
motor  armature. 

368.  In  a  Ward-Leonard  system  of  speed 
control  the  efficiencies  of  the  machines  are 
as  follows:  A/i  (Fig.  310)  85  per  cent.;  G,  83 
per  cent. ;  .Vj,  80  per  cent.  The  line  voltage 
is  220  volts.  When  A/j  delivers  7  hp.  how 
much  current  is  being  supplied  by  the  line? 
What  is  theover-allefficiency  of  the  system? 

369.  In  a  brake  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  317,  the  length  L  is  2  ft.  The  balance 
rea^ling  is  32  lb.;   the  dead   weight   of  the 

annis2.81b.;  the  .speed  of  the  armature  is  1,120  r.p.m.  (a)  What  horse- 
power does  this  motor  develop?  (6)  The  motor  input  is  49  amp.  at  220 
volts.     W^hat  is  its  efficiency  at  this  load? 

860.  Repeat  problem  359  for  a  balance  reading  of  23  lb.  and  a  speed  of 
1,130  r.p.m.  The  motor  input  is  now  36.2  amp.  at  220  volts.  The  dead 
weight  of  the  arm  remains  unchanged. 

361.  In  a  brake  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  319,  the  diameter  of  the 
drum  is  10  in.  The  speed  is  1,400  r.p.m.  One  balance  reads  19.8  lb.  and 
the  other  reads  4.3  lb.  (a)  What  torque  does  the  motor  develop  at  this 
load?  (6)  What  is  the  horsepower  output?  (c)  If  the  input  is  18  amp.  at 
110  volts,  what  is  its  efficiency  at  this  load? 

362.  ('alculate  the  horsepower  output  developed  by  the  brake  shown  in 
Fig.  362a.     It  is  nmning  at  1,500  r.p.m. 


Fio.  3620. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  Xm 

I.  Whiit  lijipp<>nH  to  tlic  eiinrKy  whic)!  a  l<wt  within  iilectrical  nppanituu? 
la  it  useful  or  otherwise?     Explain  in  detnil  ita  cITect  on  the  apparatus. 

i.  Into  what  three  groups  can  the  losses  in  either  a  motor  or  a  generator 
be  classified?  Name  the  losses  under  the  first  group,  indicating  bow  they 
are  determined.     Are  they  readily  determinable  T 

3.  What  constitutes  the  losses  of  the  second  group?  How  are  the  losses 
supplied,  electrically  or  mechanically?  Upon  what  do  they  depend?  How 
is  the  eddy  current  loss  made  small?  What  is  meant  by  pole  face  loss  and 
to  what  is  it  due?     How  is  it  reduced? 

4.  Why  arc  all  the  losses  except  the  copper  loss  grouped  as  one?  Upon 
what  do  they  all  depend?  If  it  is  desired  to  duplicate  stray  power  loBsee 
under  two  different  conditions  of  load,  what  two  factors  must  be  maintained 
constant? 

6.  Show  that  if  the  losses  in  a  machine  are  known  at  any  particular  load 
its  efficiency  can  be  calculated.  Why  is  the  formula  for  a  generator  differ- 
ent from  that  of  a  motor? 

6.  How  may  the  efficiency  of  a  generator  be  measured  directly?  What 
practic&l  conditions  make  such  measurements  dtflicfilt?  What  effect  do  errors 
in  the  meaauiemeute  have  upon  the  precision  of  the  results?  What  other 
objections  are  there  to  direct  measurements  of  efficiency? 

7.  How  is  a  machine  ordinarily  operated  in  order  tu  measure  its  stray 
power?  What  measurements  are  made?  To  what  is  the  stray  power 
then  equal? 

5.  In  stray  power  measurements,  how  is  the  flux  adjusted  to  the  proper 
value?  How  is  the  speed  adjusted?  Docs  the  flux  adjustment  have  any 
effect  upon  the  speed  and  if  so  how  arc  any  readjustments  made? 

9.  For  what  purpose  is  a  set  of  stray  power  curves  desirable?  Why  can- 
not the  stray  power  over  the  entire  operating  range  of  the  machine  be  shown 
with  one  curve?  What  errors  are  introduced  by  using  the  field  current  as  a 
measure  of  the  flux  and  how  is  one  of  these  errors  partially  neutralised? 

10.  For  determining  losses  what  is  the  advantage  of  the  opposition 
method  over  the  stray  power  method?  Upon  what  principle  does  this 
method  depend? 

II.  What  assumption  m  it  necessary  to  make  in  the  opposition  method? 
Does  this  assumption  intri>duee  appreciable  error?  In  this  method  bow 
are  the  two  machines  started  and  then  adjusted?  What  instruments  arc 
used  and  what  measurements  are  necessary?  State  the  disadvantages  of 
this  method. 

IS.  What  determines  the  rating  of  a  steam  engine?  A  steam  turbine? 
A  gas  engine?     An  electric  machine?    Slate  reasons  in  each  case? 

IS.  Stat«  the  cfTeets  of  excessive  temperatures  upon  the  insulation  of 
electric  machinery.  What  insulating  materials  can  withstand  the  h^h«st 
temperatures? 

14.  What  is  the  "but  spot"  temperature  and  what  difficulties  accom- 
pany its  measurement?  Name  one  method  by  which  an  approximation  of  tlfe 
hot  spot  temperature  may  be  reached. 
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16.  What  other  well-known  prineiple  is  utilized  to  determine  the  tempera- 
ture rise?     What  is  meant  by  "ambient"  temperature? 

16.  For  what  length  of  time  should  a  temperature  test  be  run?  How  may 
the  temperature  rise  be  accelerated?  In  what  way  may  a  machine's  ap- 
proach to  constant  temperature  be  determined?  Why  does  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  machine  rise  more  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  a  test  than  at  the 
end?  What  relations  exist  between  the  heat  supplied  and  the  heat  dis- 
sipated when  a  constant  temperature  is  reached? 

17.  Why  must  care  be  taken  not  to  include  the  brush  and  contact  resist- 
ance when  measuring  the  armature  resistance  for  temperature  determina- 
tions?    Where  must  the  voltmeter  leads  be  held? 

18.  What  difficulties  arise  when  the  resistances  of  multi-polar  armatures 
are  measured  for  temperature  determinations?  How  may  these  difficulties 
be  eliminated?  What  precautions  should  be  taken  when  the  field  tempera- 
ture is  being  determined  by  resistance  measurements?  Why  must  the 
temperature  measured  in  this  way  be  still  further  increased? 

19.  Give  five  reasons  why  it  is  either  necessary  or  desirable  to  operate 
shunt  generators  in  parallel.  What,  in  their  characteristic,  makes  them 
especially  adapted  to  parallel  operation? 

20.  If  one  generator  starts  to  take  more  than  its  share  of  the  load,  what  is 
the  resuming  effect  upon  its  voltage?  Does  this  effect  oppose  the  generator's 
taking  additional  load ?     Explain.     What  is  meant  by  "stable  equilibrium." 

21.  State  in  detail  the  steps  necessary  to  put  a  machine  in  service.  If 
the  generator  is  put  in  service  with  its  voltage  equal  to  that  of  the  bus,  why 
does  it  not  take  load?  What  must  be  done  in  order  that  it  may  take  its 
share  of  the  load? 

22.  Describe  the  steps  necessary  to  remove  a  machine  from  service. 
Why  is  it  undesirable  to  pull  the  generator  switch  when  the  machine  is 
delivering  load?  What  is  necessary  as  regards  the  generator  character- 
istics in  order  that  the  machines  may  properly  divide  the  load  over  their 
entire  range  of  operation? 

23.  Show  that  over-compounded  generators  in  parallel  are  in  unstable 
equilibrium.     What  simple  connection  can  make  their  operation  stable? 

24.  What  twp  conditions  are  necessary  for  two  compound  generators 
to  divide  the  load  proportionately  over  their  entire  range  of  operation? 

26.  Why  does  not  a  diverter  change  the  division  of  load  between  two 
compound  generators  in  parallel?  What  adjustment  can  be  made  to 
change  the  load  division? 

26.  How  many  equalizers  may  be  necessary  in  certain  types  of  compound 
generators?     How  many  poles  must  such  a  generator  switch  have? 

27.  Compare  circuit  breakers  and  fuses,  stating  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each.  Which  has  the  higher  first  cost?  Which  ordinarily 
has  the  lower  maintenance  cost?  Which  requires  the  more  space?  Which 
operates  the  faster?     Under  what  conditions  should  each  be  used? 

28.  Upon  what  principle  do  circuit  breakers  in  general  operate?  How  is 
a  "wiping  contact"  secured?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  carbon  contactjs? 
Why  should  breakers  always  be  moimted  at  the  top  of  a  switchboard? 
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PROBLEMS  on  CHAPTER  xm 

363.  The  eddy  current  Iohs  in  a  generator  is  300  watte  when  it  is  rutiDing 
at  800  r.p.m.  and  with  a  flux  of  1,000,000  lines  per  pole,  (o)  What  is 
the  eddy  current  losa  when  the  speed  is  raised  to  1,000  r.p.m.,  the  flux  re- 
maining unchanged?  (bj  What  is  the  loss  at  800  r.p.m.  with  a  flux  of 
1,200,000  lines?     (c)   With  this  same  flux  what  is  the  loss  at  1,000  r.p.m.? 

3U.  If  the  hysteresis  loss  in  a  generator  is  600  watts  with  a  speed  of 
800  r.p.m.,  what  is  it  when  the  speed  is  increased  to  1,000  r.p.m.?  To 
1,200  r.p.m.?    The  flux  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

366.  A  shunt  generator  delivers  100  amp.  at  115  volla.  The  total  losses 
in  the  machine  are  1,200  watts.     What  is  its  efficiency? 

366.  A  shunt  motor  takes  35  amp.  at  220  volts.  Its  field  resistance  \a 
180  ohms,  its  armature  resistance  is  0.3  ohm  and  its  stray  power  loes  u 
400  wattJt.  What  is  its  output  in  horsepower  and  what  is  its  efficiency  at 
this  load? 

36T.  A^ume  that  the  stray  power  loss  of  problem  366  is  in  error  by  10 
percent.     What  errordoes  this  introduce  into  the  efficiency? 

368.  A  shunt  generator  delivers  250  amp.  at  220  volts.  The  shunt 
field  current  is  5  amp.,  the  armature  resistance  0.035  ohm  and  the  stray 
power  loss  is  1,800  watts,  (a)  What  is  the  horsepower  input  to  the  gen- 
erator? (b)  What  is  its  ethciency?  (c)  If  the  generator  speed  is  400  r.p.m, 
what  is  the  torqtie  applied  to  its  shaft? 

S69.  A  shunt  generator  is  running  light  as  a  motor.  Its  armature  takes  15 
amp.  from  220-volt  mains.  The  annature  resistance  is  0.08  ohm.  What 
ia  the  stray  power  loss  of  the  machine  under  these  conditions? 

370.  A  motor  running  light  takes  25  amp.  from  110-volt  mains.  Ita 
shunt  field  resistance  is  12  ohms  and  its  armature  r<«istancc  is  0.016  ohm. 
What  is  the  stray  power  loss  in  this  motor? 

S71,  It  is  desired  to  measure  the  stray  power  loss  in  the  generator  of 
problem  368  by  miming  it  light  as  a  motor.  To  what  values  should  the 
terminal  volt«  and  speed  be  ailjust«d?  Make  a  diagrani  of  connections 
showing  the  instruments  and  methods  of  adjustment, 

373.  Two  similar  10-kw.  220-voh  generators  are  connected  as  shown  is 
Fig.  330  for  the  purpoM-  of  having  their  loases  measured.  When  the  motor 
is  taking  its  rated  current  of  48  amp.  the  line  current  /  is  found  to  b« 
7.5  amp.  The  generator  field  current  is  2.4  amp.  and  the  motor  field 
current  is  1.8  amp.  Each  machine  has  an  armature  resistance  of  0.2 
ohm.  What  is  the  stray  power  of  each  machine  at  this  load?  What  ia  the 
efficiency  of  each  machine  at  this  load? 

373.  When  the  current  in  the  generator  armature  of  problem  372  it 
24  amp.  (half  load)  the  line  current  /  is  5  amp.  Tlie  generator 
field  current  is  now  2.2  amp.  and  the  motor  field  tnirrent  is  1.8  amp. 
Determine  the  stray  power  and  the  efficiency  of  each  machine  at  this  load. 
Why  are  the  field  currents  different  in  the  two  machines? 

874.  The  armature  and  field  resistances  of  a  550-volt  shunt  generator  an- 
measured  after  the  machine  had  been  standing  idle  for  some  time  in  an  engine 
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room  whose  temperature  is  30°  C.  The  voltage  across  the  field  winding  ex- 
clusive of  the  rheostat  is  found  to  be  420  volts  and  the  field  current  4.8  amp. 
The  armature  resistance  between  two  marked  commutator  seg- 
ments is  found  to  be  0.21  ohm.  After  the  machine  had  been  running  under 
load  for  2  hours  these  same  measurements  were  repeated.  The  field 
voltage  is  now  450  volts  and  the  field  current  4.8  amp.  The  armature 
resistance  is  now  0.225  ohm.  What  is  the  temperature  rise  of  each?  Are 
these  maximum  temperatures  safe  for  untreated  cotton  insulation? 

876.  Two  50-kw.  220-volt  generators  are  operating  in  parallel.  They 
both  are  adjusted  to  230  volts  at  no  load  and  are  then  paralleled.  In  gen- 
erator No.  1  the  voltage  drops  8  volts  from  no  load  to  full  load  and  in  No.  2 
it  drops  12  volts.  When  the  aggregate  load  on  the  system  is  360  amp., 
what  current  does  each  generator  deliver?  What  kilowatt  load  does  each 
deliver?    Assume  that  the  voltage  drops  in  a  straight  line  in  each  case. 

376.  Repeat  problem  375  for  an  aggregate  load  of  400  amp. 

377.  It  is  desired  to  operate  a  100-kw.  220-volt  generatx)r  and  a  60-kw. 
220-volt  generator  in  parallel.  The  voltage  of  the  first  drops  8  volts 
from  a  no-load  voltage  of  230  when  its  rated  load  is  applied.  What  should 
be  the  voltage  drop  of  the  second  generator  in  order  that  each  may  take  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  load  at  all  times  ?  Assume  that  the  voltage  drops 
follow  a  straight  line  in  each  case.  How  much  current  does  each  deliver 
when  the  system  demand  is  700  amp.? 

878.  Two  compound  generators  are  operating  in  parallel.  One  has  a 
rating  of  100  kw.  and  the  other  a  rating  of  75  kw.  The  resistance  of  the 
series  field  of  the  first  is  0.002  ohm.  What  should  be  the  resistance  of  the 
series  field  of  the  second  machine  for  proper  division  of  load? 

QUESTIONS  ON  CHAPTER  XIV 

1.  Why  cannot  the  ordinary  direct  current  voltages  be  used  for  transmit- 
ting considerable  amounts  of  power  over  long  distances?  Where  is  direct 
current  most  commonly  utilized?  What  are  its  advantages  under  these 
conditions? 

2.  What  is  the  general  scheme  of  getting  large  amounts  of  power  from  a 
remotely  situated  power  station  to  the  consumers'  premises?  What  are 
the  ranges  of  transmission  voltages?  Of  distribution  voltages?  What  part 
does  the  substation  play  in  the  system  ? 

3.  How  does  the  weight  of  conductor  vary  with  the  transmission  voltage? 
If  the  transmission  voltage  were  doubled  how  would  the  weight  of  copper  be 
afifected  the  other  factors  remaining  unchanged? 

4.  What  five  conditions  in  general  determine  the  size  of  conductor  to  be 
used  ?  For  what  conditions  does  the  question  of  heating  particularly  apply  ? 
How  may  the  economics  of  the  problem  determine  the  size  of  conductor? 
What  is  the  disadvantage  of  having  too  large  a  conductor?  Too  small  a 
conductor? 

6.  Why  is  110  volts  most  convenient  for  incandescent  lighting?  Why 
is  a  higher  voltage  undesirable  ?  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  lower  voltage  for  this  purpose? 
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*,  What  %Ti:  llifr  anninim  Irulbo'  vollaitnt?  Why  are  thesp  voltsfta  «o 
|^Hm■u■' 

1,  WliHt  M  iiicaiit  hy  iliHtriiiulnl  IihuU?  Where  du  such  loads  orcur? 
WUi-rn  »ri:  c'duliKit'fm  iil  unifiimi  cnnx-sectiuii  thruughuut  most  eommonly 

I.  'rhmimtiKHlly,  what  type  of  coDductor  ia  moat  economical  Tor  uni- 
foriiily  iliMtriliiiUul  Inmln?  What  is  the  practice  condition  that  roost 
itnnrly  apimiiiclinM  thl*  thsuretical  condition? 

t.  Why  m  the  "rotura  loop"  syatcm  of  distribution  used?  What  is  ita 
oiit>(liNiwlvantBse7 

10>  What  Myitnrri  uvercumea  the  diaodvantaKc  of  the  return  loop  Byetem  7 
Make  H  Nkntch  anil  nIkiw  how  this  syatem  may  be  further  modified  to  fonn  a 
MlllI  luun)  nflkicitt  syatem. 

II.  What  advniitmta  ia  Kained  by  conncctinK  llO-volt  loads  ia  series 
BniiipH  i)f  two  and  utiliiing  '230-volt  Supply?  What  are  the  disadvantaftes 
iif  iM)  xnmpiiiK  the  bails? 

II.  IIiiw  itri<  thfl  objections  to  tho  series-parallel  system  overcome? 
What  arn  tho  mlations  existing  among  the  voltages  of  the  Gdison  3- 
wlrKsyxlnih? 

It,  If  thi<  iiniitral  wire  bo  uf  tho  aame  siie  as  the  two  outers,  what  are 
thp  rclntivii  wiilxlits  of  oiippor  in  tho  3-wire  system  with  220  volts  across 
Diitpm  AW\  ill  thn  niinpli'  1 10-volt  system? 

14.  What  is  mcaiil  by  balanopd  loads?  Under  this  condition  how  much 
niirrcnl  nuwN  throuKli  titp  iioiitral? 

IB.  In  what  din<«tion  doiw  the  neutral  current  flow  if  the  positive  load 
In  tlii>|in>n1i<rT  Tlirniv^tivchMd?  What  relation  does  the  neutr^  current 
boAr  tti  till'  uiirti'nt  in  the  iiuIit  wires?  What  type  of  ammeter  should  be 
iisnl  in  thi<  iirntml?     What  x»  the  rummcrcial  tiniit  of  unbalancing? 

It,  Stntpl)rirfl,v  thf  ffTw)  of  DiH-ning  the  neutral  with  (ii]  balanced  load» 
and  I*)  iinlmlHItrnl  liiaila.     Why  is  the  noutml  usually  Rwundwl? 

IT.  WIml  in  npucntl  isilieeffei-t  of  pulling  loo  heavy  a  litad  on  one aiile 
i>f  M  ;t-witv  ii.vst<>in  u|M>n  ihe  vollaKr  on  thai  side  uf  ihe  system?  Vpon 
Ihf  viillM|R>  iin  Ihi*  iilhM'  side  of  the  sx'iflcni? 

It.  i^etrh  a  melhiid  iif  obtaining  a  neutral  by  the  use  of  two  shunt 
Iti^pratiirn?    What  i»  the  prinriivd  disadvantajt^  irf  this  method? 

It.  Hiiw  maj-  a  Ktitrago  liallery  Iw  u«d  for  i^taining  a  aeatial?  In 
(rrnrral  biiw  d,,tns  thi'  cunvnt  in  thr  neutral  wire  divide  irh«ai  it  niches  the 
(*nifT  itf  ihe  haH<T>? 

to.  I'lvtn  «hai  pnnoi)i)e  does  the  halancef  set  operate?  What  deier- 
nttniv  «hk'h  machine  i^all  operxie  a$  a  muior?  As  a  genMator?  What 
!«>>  nirihysl;  arc  nard  to  accfnttMir  ihr  motor  and  the  pntntor  •etinoie? 

tl.  l>.«i  *h»t  pnrn-ipV  d.ww  ihe  S-wire  g«ief»t<*  op«f«t«?  Wbn« 
A»<w  thi>  abrmaiintt  mrivni  U>iw?  TW  returning  direct  ramnt  frwn  th* 
nwitra!*     Hi>«   is  ihr  .liiwi  runvnl  abk  to  pas*  so  readily  had  JBU,  tb* 

ti.  H,™  iTi  cfTWTn]  ts  p.i«Ti-  supplied  t.i  ftiafened  diim  mimii  iimii' 
V~ha1  1*  ibi'  lunciKnn  nl  lb*-  fiv>i<T*"     TV>  maiitf?     H*  jnttninD  V.ws* 
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Where  are  the  house  services  connected?  How  are  the  voltages  at  feeding 
pK)ints  generally  determined? 

28.  What  type  of  generator  is  most  commonly  used  for  railway  purposes? 
How  is  it  connected  to  the  system  ? 

24.  Under  what  conditions  does  a  single  trolley  suffice  for  getting  the 
power  to  the  car?  If  a  single  trolley  of  the  ordinary  size  is  of  insufficient 
cross-section,  what  means  can  be  taken  to  assist  it  in  supplying  the  required 
power?     Why  is  the  size  of  trolley  not  increased? 

26.  Under  what  conditions  are  multiple  feeders  employed?  What  is 
the  disadvantage  of  their  use?    How  may  this  disadvantage  be  overcome? 

26.  Why  does  the  return  current  from  a  trolley  car  leave  the  track? 
What  determines  the  paths  which  it  follows?  What  damage,  if  any,  occurs 
at  the  point  where  the  current  enters  a  pipe?    Where  it  leaves  the  pipe? 

27.  Name  two  methods  by  which  electrolysis  may  be  reduced.  What 
measurements  give  a  good  idea  of  stray  currents  between  pipes  and  track? 

28.  Sketch  a  typical  central  station  load  curve.  Show  how  the  habits  of 
a  community  determine  the  general  shape  of  such  a  curve.  Why  is  such  a 
load  curve  far  more  undesirable  than  a  uniform  load  curve  having  the  same 
total  kilowatt-hours? 

29.  What  is  meant  by  load  factor?  Is  a  high  or  a  low  load  factor  de- 
sirable?    Why? 

80.  How  may  a  storage  battery  smooth  out  a  station  load  curve?  When 
should  the  battery  be  charged?  Discharged?  Why  are  storage  batteries 
not  more  generally  used  for  this  purpose? 

81.  Where  can  storage  batteries  be  used  efficiently  to  carry  the  load 
in  off-peak  times?  For  what  purposes  are  they  now  commonlj'  used  by 
central  stations?  Where  should  they  be  located?  Under  what  conditions 
is  a  battery  very  useful  to  a  central  station? 

82.  What  difficulty  is  met  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  operate  storage 
batteries  in  conjunction  with  a  power  plant?  What  simple  method  may  be 
used  to  control  the  battery  load?     What  is  the  objection  to  this  method? 

88.  Upon  what  simple  principle  do  the  counter-electromotive  force  cells 
operate?  What  is  the  chief  advantage  of  this  method  of  control  over  the 
resistance  method? 

84.  What  is  meant  by  end  cell  control?  How  is  such  a  battery  charged? 
In  what  manner  is  the  connection  changed  from  one  cell  to  the  next  without 
opening  the  circuit  or  dead-short  circuiting  the  batteries? 

86.  What  is  meant  by  a  "floating"  battery?  What  is  the  purpose  of 
such  a  battery?  Why  is  it  often  necessary  to  install  auxiliary  means  for 
accentuating  the  battery  charge  and  discharge  with  change  of  load  ?  Sketch 
the  connections  of  one  simple  method  for  accomplishing  this  purpose. 

86.  Why  will  a  battery  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  feeder  tend  to  equalize 
the  station  load  without  auxiliary  apparatus  for  charging  and  discharging? 
Under  what  conditions  does  such  a  battery  "float? *' 

87.  What  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  series  system  and  the 
parallel  system  of  distribution?    In  the  series  system  what  is  the  effect  of 
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txtaapiioff,  lo  jvmo\e  a  load  by  opening  the  cireuitT     How  is  k  load  cut 
out  ID  &  aeriea  Evateni  ? 

38.  By  ithAt  derices  is  k  aeries  syslcm  supplied  T  Wfaai  uviheadvmn- 
ti^esof  tbe  series  system?  Where  docsitafieldofspplinlionlie?  Sketch 
the  layout  of  two  different  systems  of  SNin  uc  distribution.  Name  the 
advantagee  of  eacfa- 

PROBLEMS  on  CHAPTSn  XIT 

3T9.  tW  kw.  ve  trsasmitted  *  distaooe  of  I.OOO  ft.  over  a  cable  of  such 
siie  that  there  is  a  potential  difference  of  215  volte  at  the  lo«d  with  225 
volte  at  tbe  bus-bare.  {a\  Wfaai  aae  of  feeder  is  used.  Mmminp  that  a 
miWoot  of  copper  has  a  tesistance  of  10  <rfuns?  (b)  What  is  tbe  wei|cht 
of  copper  if  a  cubic  inch  weighs  0.32  lb.? 

380.  Repeat  problem  379  with  the  same  power,  the  same  Ioa.  tbe  same 
distanre  and  the  same  percentaice  line  drop,  but  with  &S0  voltp  at  the 
load.     How  do  tbe  weifchtc  (rf  copper  eompwr  with  the  rrspertive  v<dlac^ 

381.  X  10.bp.  motor  is  fed  from  a  tntiif  hboard  tbe  bu»-hars  of  which  are 
maintained  at  IIS  votts.  The  motoric  located  a)  adiftanceof  500  ft.  from 
the  switchboard  and  it  is  desired  lo  have  a  vdtaice  of  110  at  the  motur 
terminals  when  the  motor  is  carrying  ile  full  load  of  10  fap.  What  muct  he 
the  diameter  imils)? 

ia)  Of  the  copper  wire  u«ed  lo  nmnecl  the  mfttor  to  ibe  switchboard* 
Assume  a  tempet«ture  of  50°  C.  1  hp.  —  746  watt«.  71>e  effioenry  of  the 
motor  is  S6  per  cent. 

(h\  If  copper  weifhs  0.32  lb.  per  cu.  in  .  wfaai  will  be  Ibe  weight  of  tbe 

•c)  Repeat  (atand  i^bi  for  »  Ewiichboard  vintage  of  230  and  tbe  same  per 
cent,  drop  to  the  motor. 

\d\  Repeat  i.oi  and  ibjfor  a  switchboard  rohap  of  550 and  the  same  per 
rent,  drop  to  the  motor. 

381.  .K  certain  street  is  2.000  ft.  long.  It  is  illuminated  by  rArxm  2t»- 
watt  multipk-connened  lamps  placed  200  ft.  apart-  No.  4  A.W.C.  tvn- 
ductor^  are  used  lo  supply  this  system.  T^re  voltage  at  the  feeding  end  uf 
the  !<lreet  is  120  voile.  Vliali^  the  vohagediopbrtween  each  two  adi«iii 
lamp??  What  is  the  Toltage  at  tbe  la$t  lamp?  Assume  that  each  lamp 
takes  2.0  amp. 

38S.  If  tbe  lamps  of  problem  3^12  are  fed  by  the  anti^paraUel  system  Tfrr 
Fig.  343(1  page  3!i^'.  No.  4  wire  still  being  uwd.  delennine  the  vfdlace 
the  Ismps  on  the  two  ends  of  the  ^it«1.     Compare  their  abtohite  volta 
and  their  difference  of  viiltage  wiih  tbe  resuhf  of  pmblem  3S2. 

SS4.  .Vioad  of  100amps.issittiaiedS00fl.fiom600-rdt  bus-bare.  1.000 
ft.  fanher  im  a  .lecond  load  nf  <h^  amps.  i.<.  located.  A  4  0  annealed  ctpprt 
feeder  runs  fn>ni  the  bus-bars  to  the  first  liiad.  No.  1  wires  run  from  ibe  H» 
amp.  load  to  the  ft.i  amp.  load.  o'  Wbat  is  tbe  vohage  at  eaefa  load? 
(A)  niiat  is  the  weight  of  «q>per  used? 
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386.  (a)  Determine  the  size  of  a  uniform  feeder  which  will  have  the  same 
weight  as  the  two  feeders  of  problem  384.  (6)  Determine  the  voltage  at  each 
load  with  this  uniform  feeder,  (c)  Under  which  condition  is  the  copper 
most  effectively  utilized? 

386.  It  is  desired  to  operate  40  75-watt  lamps  on  one  circuit.  Compare 
the  sizes  of  wire  necessary  to  feed  these  lamps  when  all  are  connected  in 
parallel  across  1 10  volts  and  when  the  lamps  are  connected  in  series  groups 
of  two  across  220  volts.     (Use  Table  Appendix  D,  page  410.) 
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887.  liepi'at  problem  386  for  an  Edison  3-wirc  HVHtem,  assuming  tliat 
the  neutral  is  the  same  size  as  the  outer  wires. 

388.  Fig.  SHHa  shows  an  Edison  3-wire  system  with  various  loads.  Indi- 
cate the  current  and  it-s  direction  at  each  of  the  points  a-k  inclusive. 

389.  If  the  neutral  is  cut  at  point  Xj  Fig.  388a,  find  the  voltages  across  the 
two  sides  of  the  system,  assuming  that  the  load  resistances  do  not  change. 
Neglect  the  drop  in  the  mains  themselves. 

390.  Find  the  voltages  across  loads  A  and  B,  Fig.  390a,  if  loads  A  and  B 
are  each  40  amp. 
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391.  Ilopoat  problem  390  when  load  A  is  60  amp.  and  load  B  is  20 
amp. 

392.  Find  the  voltage  across  each  load,  problem  391,  which  would  occur 
if  the  neutral  were  opened. 

393.  Determine  the  voltage  across  each  of  the  loads  AB  and  BCj  Fig. 
393a,  and  also  the  voltage  across  the  motor. 

394.  Ilepoat  problem  393  with  the  motor  ctmnected  between  the  neutral 
and  the  negative  conductor.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  voltage  is  halved 
the  motor  must  now  take  approximately  200  amp.  to  develop  its  former 
power. 

31 
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895.  Find  the  current  in  each  machine  of  the  balancer  net  of  Fig.  395a  and 
indicate  which  machine  is  the  motor  and  which  is  the  generator.  Thcra  is 
110  voltt)  acioBS  each  machine  and  the  efficiency  of  each  machine  iu  80  per 
cent.     How  much  current  does  the  main  genQrator  deliver? 


396>  Sulvc  problem  3U5  when  there  is  a  tutal  load  of  100  amp.  connected 
between  the  neutral  and  negative  main  and  there  is  no  load  on  the  positive 

897.  A  4/0  hard-drawn  copper  trolley  wire  runs  from  600-volt  bus-bare 
to  a  station  6  miles  out.  For  4  miles  it  is  paralleled  by  a  350,000  CM.  feeder 
which  feeds  it  every  quartermile.  (See  Fig.  3576,  page  397.)  The  4/0  wire bai 
a  resistance  of  0.26  ohm  per  mile  and  the  350,000  C.Jri.  feeder  has  areoistauee 
of  0.1S3  ohm  per  mile.  The  resistance  of  the  track  and  ground  return  is  COS 
ohm  per  mile.  Find  the  voltage  at  a  car  5  miles  out  and  taking  00  amp. 
What  is  the  voltage  at  the  end  of  the  line? 


Fio.  395a. 


898.  (n)  Rnd  the  voltage  at  the  car  in  problem  397,  when  the  car  is  i 
miles  from  the  power  station.     (6)  When  the  car  is  2  miles  from  the  station. 

899.  Fig.  399o8howBft  5-mile  length  of  hard-drawn  4/Ocopper  trolley  wire. 
This  is  fed  by  three  300,000  CM.  multiple  feeders  each  feeding  at  points  Ifj 
miles  apart.  Find  the  equivalent  resistance  of  the  trolley  and  feeders  to 
the  end  of  the  line. 

400.  Find  the  voli^P  ut  a  car,  Fig.  399n,  when  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  line 
and  taking  100  ntnp.  The  slalion  voltage  is  600  volta  and  the  grwind 
and  truck  rcsislaiicc  is  0.04  ohm  per  mile. 

401.  Kind  the  iiillage  ttl  the  ear  of  problem  400  when  the  car  is  3  miles 
from  the  station  and  taking  100  amp. 
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408.  Repeat  problems  400  and  401  for  a  sectionalized  trolley,  the  insu- 
lated sections  being  at  a,  &,  c,  Fig.  399a.  Which  system  of  feeding  is  the 
more  economical  of  copper? 

403.  A  central  station  has  a  peak  load  of  6,200  kw.  It  delivers  52,000 
kw.-hr.  over  a  24-hour  period.     What  is  its  daily  load  factor? 

404.  A  storage  battery  helps  the  station  of  problem  403  by  taking  1,500 
kw.  off  the  peak,  it  being  necessary  to  use  this  battery  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
If  the  battery  efficiency  is  85  per  cent,  and  it  is  charged  off  peak,  what  is 
the  new  load  factor  of  the  station? 

406.  A  storage  battery  consists  of  64  cells  connected  in  series,  each  cell 
having  an  electromotive  force  of  2.1  volts  and  a  resbtance  of  0.004  ohm. 
It  is  desired  to  allow  this  battery  to  discharge  at  a  40-amp.  rate  into  115- 
volt  bus-bars,  (a)  What  series  resistance  is  necessary?  (6)  How  much 
power  is  developed  within  the  battery?  (c)  How  much  is  lost  in  the  battery 
Fpsistance?     {d)  How  much  is  lost  in  the  series  resistance? 

406.  If  counter-electromotive  force  cells,  each  having  an  electromotive 
force  of  2.08  volts,  .were  used  in  problem  405,  how  many  would  be  necessary? 
Neglect  the  internal  resistance  of  the  counter-electromotive  force  cells. 

407.  If  end  cell  control  were  used  in  problem  405  how  many  cells  would  be 
cut  off  the  end  of  the  battery? 

408.  A  4/0  hard-drawn  copper  trolley,  having  a  resistance  of  0.26  ohm 
per  mile,  extends  5  miles  from  600-volt  bus-bars.  The  track  return  has  a 
resistance  of  0.05  ohm  per  mile.  A  storage  battery  consisting  of  260  cells 
floats  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Each  cell  has  an  electromotive  force  of  2.08 
volts  and  a  resistance  of  0.002  ohm.  For  what  value  of  current  at  the 
battery  terminals  will  the  battery  "float?" 

409.  What  current  must  a  car  3  miles  from  the  station  of  problem  408 
take  in  order  that  the  battery  may  "float?" 

410.  At  what  rate  does  the  battery  charge  when  there  is  no  car  at  all  on 
the  system  ? 

411.  When  a  car  at  the  battery  takes  120  amp.,  how  much  current 
does  the  station  supply  and  how  much  does  the  battery  supply?  How  much 
power  is  supplied  by  each? 

412.  Repeat  problem  411  for  a  car  taking  120  amp.,  3  miles  from  the 
station. 

413.  A  series  arc  generator  supplies  60  500-watt  6.6-amp.  magnetite 
arcs  over  a  No.  6  cable,  which  has  a  resistance  of  0.395  ohm  per  1,000  ft. 
The  length  of  the  arc  circuit  is  10  miles.  What  is  the  terminal  voltage  of 
the  generator  and  what  is  the  efficiency  of  transmission? 

414.  Repeat  problem  413  for  an  80-Iamp  circuit  in  which  the  length  of 
the  circuit  is  15  miles.  • 
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Absolute  potential,  52 
Accumulator  (sec  Storage  BatterjO, 

96 
Alloys,  43 

Aluzninuin  conductors,  47 
American  Wire  Gage  (A.W.Cl.),  44 
Ammeter,  definition  of,  128 
hot-wire  type,  136 
shunts,  131 
solenoid  type,  128 
Weston,  129 
Ampere,  definition  of,  48 
Ampere-turn,  definition  of,  170 

determination  of,  176 
Annealed  Copper  Standard,  45 
Anode,  definition  of,  85 
Anti-parallel  feeder  system,  384 
Armature,  characteristic,  300 
coils,  225 

construction  of,  251 
electromotive  force  of,  257,  316 
paths  through,  230 
reaction,  267 

calculations  of,  271 
components  of,  270 
compensation  of,  274 

laminated  pole  cores,  274 
slotted  pole  faces,  275 
Thompson-Kyan     method, 
275 
in  multipolar  machines,  272 
of  a  motor,  319 
resistance,  355 

measurement  of,  355 
losses  due  to,  355 
windings  (see  Windings),  222 
Astatic  watt-hour  meter,  168 


Automatic  starting  box,  335 

Cutler-Hammer,  335 

Electric  Controller  and  Mfg.  Co., 
336 
Ayrton  shunt,  128 

B 

Ba(*k   (electromotive  force    of  motor 

armature,  316 
Back  pitch  of  windings,  225,  239 
Balancer  set,  391 

Bar  magnet,  effect  of  breaking  a,  3 
Battery,  84 

anode,  definition  of,  85 
cathode,  definition  of,  85 
(>e11s,  in  parallel,  73 
series,  73 
series-parallel,  75 
charging,  71,  111 
Clark  cell,  93 
Daniell  cell,  89 
definition  of,  86 
dry  cell,  94 

Edison-Lalande  cell,  91 
electrodes,  definition  of,  85 
elc<;trolyte,  definition  of,  85 
electromotive  force  of,  68 
floating,  403 
gravity  cell,  90 

grouping,  for  best  economy,  76 
for  maximum  current,  76 
for  quick  action,  76 
internal,   resistance  of,   69,   87 

voltage  of,  68 
lead  cell,  97 
Le  Clanch6  cell,  91 
nickel-iron-alkahne,  115 
polarization  of,  88 
remedies  for,  89 
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Battery,  primary  cell,  86 
principles  of,  84 
secondary  cell,  86 
storage  (see  Storage  Battery), 

96 
terminal  voltage  of,  68 
voltage  drop  in,  68 
Weston  Standard  Cell,  92 
Boosters,  regulation  of  storage  bat- 
tery  discharge   with,    403 
series  generators  as,  304 
Brakes,  cradle  dynamometer,  360 
Prony,  348 
rope,  351 
Braking,  dynamic,  347 
British  Thermal  Unit  (B.t.ii.),  62, 

407 
Browne  and  Sliarpe  Wire  Gage,  44 
Brush  Arc  machiop,  303,  405 
Brush,  construction,  255 

position,  in  a  dynamo,  221, 228, 
244 
in  a  generator,  281 
in  a  motor,  319 
rocker  ring  for  holding,  256 
Building  up  of.generator,  264 


Cable  testing,  147 

Murray    loop    for    locating    a 

ground,  147 
total  disconnecion,  location  of, 

213 
Varley      loop  for     locating 
ground,  148 
CaUbration  curve  of  ammeter,  159 
Capacitance,  calculation  of,  209 
of  co-axial  cyhndere,  211 
of  parallel  plates,  209 
definition  of,  202 
measurement  of.  211 

ballistic      galvanometer 

meiho<t.  211 
bridge  method,  213 
of  parallel  i-oii<lensers,  205 
of  series  condensers.  206 


Capacities  of  storage  batteries,  115 
Cathode,  definition  of,  85 
Characteristics  of  generators,  257 

armature    electromotive   forec, 
257 

armature  reaction,  267 

commutation,  276 

compound  (see  Compound  Gen- 
erator), 29S 

effect  of  speed  on,  305 

regulation,  292 

saturation  curve,  258 

series    (see    Series   Generator), 
301 

shunt  (see    Shunt    Generator), 


total,  293 
Characteristics  of  motont,  309 

compound,  328 

series,  324 

shunt,  321 
Charge,  electrostatic,  11)8 
Charging  of  storage  batteries,  71, 

in 

booster  method,  112 

constant  current  method,  lit 

constant  potential  method,  11! 
Chemical  reaction,  of  lead  cell,  W 
of  nickel-iron-alkaline  batter;, 
116 
Circuit  breakers,  377 
Circular  mil,  definition  of,  38 

foot,  definition  of,  30 
Clarit  cell,  93 

Closed  loop  feeder  system,  385 
Coefficient  of  coupling,  195 
Coercive  force,  181 
Coils,  dummy,  242 

formed,  235 
Commutating,  of  a  motor,  321 

poles,  285 
Commutation,  276 

high  mica,  283 

sparking  due  to,  281 

undercut  mira,  283 

with  commutating  poles.  285 
Commutator  construction,  253 
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!!ompaas,  magnetic,  8 
Compensation  of  armatare  reaction. 

274 
>)mpound  generator,  295 

characteristicB  of.  296 
effect  of  speed  on,  299 
over  compounding,  297 
under  compounding,  297 

long    shunt,     connection     for, 
296 

parallel  operation  of,  374 

series  field  diverter  for,  298 

short    shunt,    eonneetion    for, 
296 
Compound  motor,  328 

characteristics  of,  328 

cumulative,  328 

differential,  328 
Condensers,  ch&rge  of,  202 

definition  of,  202 

energy  stored  in,  208 

parallel  connection  of,  205 

series  connection  of,  206 
'onductance,  definition  of,  36 

specific,  36 
'onductivity,  definition  of,  36 

pet  cent.,  36 
inductors,  32,  46 

aluminum,  47 

copper,  46 

field  around,  17 

iron,  47 

silver,  46 

steel,  47 
bnsequent  poles,  5 
bnstant   potential,  batter>''  charg- 
ing, 112 

distribution  system,  383 

feeder  system,  384 
opper,  Standafd  Annealed,  45 
orkscrew  rule,  19 
oiona,  201 

oulomb,  definition  of,  48 
ounter     electromotive     force,     of 
motor,  316 

demonstration  of,  318 
oupling,  coefficient  of,  195 


Cradle  dynamometer,  360 
Creeping  in  winding,  243 
Critical  field  resistance,  265 
Cumulative  compound  motor,  328 
Current,  decay  in  inductive  circuit, 
189  * 
measurement,  53 

with  potentiometer,  158 
rise   in   inductive  circuit,    187 
unit  of,  48 
Cutler-Hammei    automatic  starter. 
335 
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Damping  of  galvanometers,  125 
Daniell  cell,  89 

D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  123 
Decade  biidge,  144 
Development  of  a  windii^,  227 
Dielectric,  constants,  204 
table  of,  205 

materials,  202 

strength,  202 
Differential  compound  motor,  328 
Direct  current,   definition   of,   220 

production  of,  220 
Disc  dynamo,  305 
Discharge  switch,  190 
Distribution  systems,  380 

constant  voltage,  383 

electric  lailway,  396 

series,  405 

storage  battery,  '399 

thiee-wire,  385 

Thury  System  of,  303,  380 
Diverter,  series  field,  298 
Dobiowolsky  method,  394 
Doubly  le-entiant  winding,  235 
Drop-wire,  157 
Drum  winding,  223 
Dry  cell,  94 
Dummy  coil,  242 
Duplex  winding,  235 
Dynamic,  braking,  347 

electricity,  198 
Dynamo  construction,  249 
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ciV/sut-hwii.  40 
'Aim.  32 
v.Jt,  ft 

«-««,  m 

■maXXttrtniA.  60.  407 
Klftctir^.  dcfinhtoD  of.  85 
Klwtfrjytii,  3i(7 

Vkft^nAyU:,  dcGnhion  of,  86,  105 
KlHctrnma^iKt,  plunger  tvpr,  23 
Kl'«tniinai;iwtiii>i,  17 
Kktilrnnifilivc  f<jrce,  48 

IceneiBliMl  inarmaluie,  215.  257 

induced,  184 

in  inotuT  annaturr,  310 

of  haiUry,  6H 

iif  M-K  inducUon,  18A 
nalculatiuo  of,  190 
Mlrnli  opiating,  120 
I'ili-irlnwlAtic,  chaises,  19K 

liuia,  200 

induction.  199 

linw,  200 
of  force,  201 
Kloctrotyping,  121 
End  cell?,  402 
Knonty,  efficiency  of  coaveision,  fil 

of  magnetic  6eld,  101 

sU>n!(l  in  condenser,  20S 

uniU  of  electrical,  GO 
Eqnalitiiw  mnnectioRB  in  windiiip 

•1%V, 
Kxidfl  Vehicle  batt*iy,  109 
ExtenMon  coilit,  13S 
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Farad,  definitioQ  of,  204 
Faraday  disc  dynamo,  305 
Feeders,  395 

estimation  of,  65 

potential  diop  in,  63 

power  loss  in,  67 

systems  of,  384 
Field,  around  a  conductor,  17 

coil  construction,  254 

control  of  speed  by,  342 

discharge  switch,  190 

intensity,  unit  of,  7 

resistance  line,  262 
Fleming's  Left  Hand  Rule,  311 

Right  Hand  Rule,  218 
Floating  battery,  403 
Flux  density,  7,  171 
Force,  acting  on  a  conductor,  309 

coercive,  181 

lines  of,  6 

magnetic,  5 
Forced  winding,  243 
Four-point  starting  box,  332 
Fractional  pitch  winding,  224 
Friction  Losses,  358 
Fringing,  of  electromagnetic  linos,  171 

of  electrostatic  linos,  210 
Frofit  pitch,  226,  239 

G 

(Jjige,  American  Wire  (A.W.Cl.),  44 
(lalvauoineter,  123 

Ayrton  sliunt  t6r,  128 

damping  of,  125 

D'Arsonval,  123 

methods  of  reading,  124 

shunts,  126 

Weston  portable,  130 
Gauss,  definition  of,  7,  171 
Generated  electromotive  force,  215 

equation  of,  216 

in  armature,  215,  257 

tight  hand  rule  for,  218 
Generator,   armature   characteristic 
of,  300 

armature  reaction  of,  267 


Generator,  characteristics  of,  257 
effect  of  speed  on,  305 
commutation,  276 
compound  (see  Compound  Gen- 
erator), 295 
definition  of,  215 
electromotive  force  of,  257 
homopolar,  305 
regulation  of,  292 
saturation  curve  of,  258 
determination  of,  261 
field  resistance  line,  262 
hysteresis,  260 
seiies    (see   Series    (jenerator), 

301 
shunt    (see    Shunt  Generator), 

264 
total  characteristic  of,  293 
unipolar,  305 

windings  (see  Windings),  222 
Gilbeit,  definition  of,  170 
Gould  ploughed  plates,  100 
Gradient,  potential,  202 
Gram-caloi  ic,  62,  407 
Giamme  ring  winding,  222 
Gravity  cell,  90 

H 

Hand  rule,  19 

Heat,  mechanical  equivalent  of,  62 

Heating  of  dynamos,  369 

measurement  of,  370 

Standardization  Rules  for,  368 
Heiuy,  definition  of,  184 
High  mica,  283 
Homopolar  generator,  305 
Horseshoe,  magnet,  13 

solenoid,  24 
Hot-wire  in;?truments,  136 
Hyd  IOmeter,  105 
Hysteresis,  181,  260 

coefficients,  183 

losses  due  to,  182,  357 

I 

Induced  electromotive  force,  184 
in  generator  armature,  215 
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Induced     filectromolive    force,    in 
motor  aTmalurc,  316 
rule  For  direction  oF,  2W 
Inductance,  183 
mutual,  IS3 
self,  183 
Induction,  coil,  196 

electromotive  force  of  telf,  186 

calculation  of,  190 
electrosutic,  109 
lines  of,  2,  171,  200 
magnetic,  11 
Inductive  cficuit,  186 

decay  of  current  in,  189 
rise  of  current  in,  187 
Instruments,  122 

ammeters  (see  Ammeter),  128 
galvanometera,  123 
damping  of,  125 
shunts  tor,  126 
hot-wire,  136 
voltmeters,  134 
wattmeter,  161 
Insulation  testing.  ISO 
InsulatorB,  32 
Interoation^  ohm,  49 

volt,  48 
Interpoles,  285 
Iron,  as  a  conductor,  256 
loaacs,  3dU 

eddy  current,  356 
hyxlereais,  357 
\m\i-  face,  358 
iTon-clad,  Exidc  hattnry,  102 
solenoid,  22 


Jagal>i  lachuscopo,  353 
Joule,  tiO,  407 
Joule'HLaw,  62 
Junction  boxes,  395 


Kapft  upposiliiin  lest,  305 
Kiii'watt.  definition  of.  rfi 
Kifaiwal  1-hour,  dntinilion  of.  110 


Kirchoff' a  Laws,  77 

applications  of,  78,  8 


Ladder  system  of  distribution,  396 
Laminated,  magnets,  14 
pole  cores,  250,  274 
Lap  winding,  224 

develoiKnent  of,  227 
equalizing  connections  in,  236 
number  of  paths  in,  233 
requirements  of,  228 
simplex,  226 
uses  of,  246 
Lead  cell,  S7 

chemical  reaction  of,  99 
Leakage,  magnetic,  27 
LeClanchfi  cdl,  91 
Leeds  &  Northrup,  dial   bridge,  145 
low    resistance    potentiometei , 
1S5 
Left  hand  rule,  Fleming's,  311 
Lena's  Law,  186 
Lifting  magnet,  26 
Lincoln  motor,  343 
Linkages,  definition  of,  183 
LomI,  curve,  399 

factor,  399 
Lodestone,  1 
IxiHses,  dynamo,  355 
armature,  355 
determination  of,  365 
friction,  358 
iron,  356' 
eddy  current,  350 
hyi^,tcresis,  357 
pole  face,  358 
series  field,  356 
shunt  field,  356  - 
stray  power,  359 
measurement  of,  361 
hysteresis,  182 

M 

Magnet,  artificial,  1 
electro-,  23 
exploration  of  field  around  a,  9 
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Magnet,  forms  of,  13 
laminated,  14 
lifting,  26 
natural,  1 
neutral  zone  of,  3 
wire,  409 
Magnetic,  blowout,  338 

calculations  for  dynamos,  179 
circuit,  definition  of,  3,  169 
circuit  of  dynamos,  27 
compass,  8 
field,  2 

around  conductor,  17 

due  to  parallel  conductors,  19 

energy  of,  191 

flux  of,  171 

intensity  of,  7 

law  of,  12,  174 

magnetomotive  force  of,  170 

of  solenoid,  20 
figures,  10 
flux  density,  7,  171 
force,  5 
induction,  11 
leakage,  27 
materials,  1 
permeability,  171 
poles,  2,  5, 
pull,  197 
reluctance,  170 
screeas,  14 
separator,  27 
units,  170 

ampere-turn,  170 

gauss,  171 

gilbert,  170 

maxwell,  171 

oersted,  170 
Magnetizing,  15 
Magnetism,  1 
earth's,  15 

intensity  of,  15 
Magnetization  curves,  173 
of  dynamos,  258 
typical,  177 
uses  of,  178 
Magneto,  14,  353 


Magnetomotive  force,  170 
Manchester  plate,  100 
Maxwell,  definition  of,  171 
Measurement,  cuirent,  53,  158 
power,  160 
resistance,  137 
voltage,  157 
Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  62 
Megohm,  definition  of,  32 
Mho,  definition  of,  36 
Mica,  high,  283 

undercut,  283 
Microfarad,  204 
Microhm,  definition,  32 
Mil,  circular,  38 

foot,  38 
Motor,  309 

compound      (see      Compound 

Motor),  328 
counter  electromotive  force  of, 

316 
Lincoln,  343 
principle  of,  309 
series  (see  Series  Motor),  324 
shunt  (see  Shunt  Motor),  321 
speed  control,  339 

annature  resistance  method, 

3:59 
field  control,  342 
Lincoln  motor,  343 
multivoltago,  341 
of  railway  motor,  345 
Stow  method,  343 
Ward  Le(mard  syst^^m,  341 
starters  (see  Starting  Box),  329 
Stow,  343 
testing,  348 

cradle  dynamometer,  360 
Prony  biake,  348 
rope  brake,  351 
torque,  313 
Multiple  unit  control,  345 
Multiplex  winding,  233 
doubly  re-entrant,  235 
duplex,  235 
singly*  re-entrant,  236 
Multipliers,  135 


4»2 

Alulti-voltaip!  apftxi  cc>ntrol.  :U1 

Miirrftv  iiMiiJ.  U7 

Mutual  inducUncc.  IttJ 

rocflkieni  nf  coupliofc.  lU-'i 
nffpcl  nf  iinnnii.  19t> 


Ncuti*!  Eow  of  mapKU.  :( 
XirkeMran-KlkaliiM'  tHttton-.  115 

applicMioiui  of,  UK 

chftniinfE  of.  1 17 

ohcmicAl  rekction  of,  llli 


Ocntftl,  dnfinitiori  of.  170 

Ohm.  dcfinitinn  of.  •12 

Ohm's  1*«-.  M 

OTWH  loop   spriex   distribution.  40(i 

Open    Hpii&l    feeder    syotem,    3K4 

Oppmiitlnn  tMl.  Hfih 

V 

Pamlli'l.  Itatlnriey.  7:t 
cin-uju.  K 

coiMliirrorN.  tteLI  due  to.  !!■ 
liH>|i  fiHirfpr  (lysteni.  WHi 
i>tw>rAti<>n.  :iT2 
pompiiiinil  )t(!iw>n»toiv,  .17-1 
pliiint.  ftniK^ratoDj,  ^7:z 
I'wfil  jAaU:  101 
t'rr  (vnt    coiMliirtivity.  3li 


P:ll>ilit< 
174 


for  c 


ili^tiniMOTi  of.  171 

of  iron  nnd  HtPfl.  I7:i 
IVrmoanpi'.  (icfinitmn  (if.  1 
I'ilor  Roll.  lOB 
Iltnh  of  %'indmiE.  aS.'i 

hock.  22.5.  %VJ 

ffont.  22ii.  23(1 
l'l»nt,i'  pint*',  IIMI 
PlimfTPr  r>Wln>iiinffnci.  T.i 
I'mnronil'irf  nu-tlirBi.   I.'>.'i 
lN>l<.n)iHtioii.  K,s 


Hole.  coumuUting.  2K5.  :t21 
consequeol,  ii 
facf  loMee.  liUS 
interpule,  2K5.  ;i21 
mafxietic.  2  , 

Htrenfith,  definiticm  of.  5 
Potential,  abflolute.  52 
difFerance,  48,  .SI 
drop  in  feedeiB.  Kl 
measurement  of,  51t 
Potentiometer,  153 

current  meaaurement  with.  1.% 

staudaid  reaiatanees,  laK 
Lcedn  &  NoTthnip  low  min- 

•nce,  135 
voltage  measurement  with.  I.^ 
drop  wire,  157 
Toh  iwx.  157 
r.  diatrihutian  Ryatems,  !t80 
constant  potential,  SKi 
Edison  three-wire,  385 
elcctrir  railway,  39t> 
feeder  nysteme.  31*4 
antt-pai^lel,  3H1 
tinned  kmp.  38A 
open  k>op.  4ait 
op(*i  Rpiral,  384 
parallel  kxip.  AfWi 
return  loop.  384 
nene«-p»ralW.  38.5 

sill!  of  oondurtoT  ftir.  .ts^ 
stonw  liattfTt-,  :fW) 
thm-wirr.  385 
Thurj-,  3(B.  380 
volt4MCf  of,  381 
weifrht    of    conductor   for, 
381 
electrioal  nnit  of,  58 
Inm,  ill  dynamoa.  355 

in  feeders,  67 
mnaaunmMDt,  160 
Pnmari'  cell.  definitioD  of,  8f> 
n>qiiireinentti  nf.  8fi 
tt>tit«n.  92 
Pnidurtiflii  nf  direet  Durrait.  220 
t'n«rr«fiivf  windnm,  226,  239 
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Prony  brake,  348 

cooling  of,  350 

power  oiy  350 

xeio  readiiigol,  350 
PuU  due  to  mi^netie  firid,  197 

Q 

Quantity  oi  dectricity,  definition  of, 

48 

R 

Railway  motors,  328 

multiple  unit  eontrol,  345 

speed  control,  345 
Rating,  oi  dynamos,  368 

of  storage  battery,  1 10 
Reaction,  armature,  267,  319 

chemical,  99,  116 
Regulation^  speed,  323 

voltage,  292 
Regulator,  TirriU,  306 
Relay,  telegraph,  24 
Reluctance,  definition  of,  170 

unit  of,  171 
Remanence     ^magnetic    induction), 

181 
Resistance,  definition  of,  31,  40 

insulation,  150 

International  Standard  of,   49 

measurement  of,  137 
voltmeter  method,  139 
voltmeter-ammeter    method, 

137 
Wheat8tone  Bridge,  141 

parallel  connection  of,  37 

relation  to  direction  of  current, 
32 

series  connection  of,  37 

standard,  158 

temperature   coefficient   of,  41 
table  of,  43 

unit  of,  32,  40 

units  for  starting  boxes,  338 
Resistivity,  34 

table  of,  40 

volume,  35 
Retrogressive  winding,  227,  239,  240 
Return  loop  feeder  system,  384 


Rig^t  hand  rule,  Fleming's,  21 S 
Ring  winding,  222 
Rocker  ring,  256 
Rope  brake,  351 


Saturation  curve,  258 

detenninati<m  of,  261 
effect  oi  hyiDtereBis  on,  260 
field  resistance  line,  262 
Screens,  magnetic,  14 
Secondary  cell,  86 

(see  Storage  Battery),  96 
Self  induction,  electromotive   force 
of,  186 
calculation  of,  190 
Separator,  in  batteries,  104 

magnetic,  27 
Series,  batteries  in,  73 
circuits,  54 
condensers,  206 
distribution,  405 
field,   calculation  of  turns  for, 
300 
diverter  for,  298 
loss  in,  356 
uses  of,  295 
'    generator,  301 

Brush  Arc  machine,  303 
characteristics  of,  302 
Thompson-Houston,  303 
Thury  system,  303 
used  as  booster,  304 
motor,  324 

characteristics  of,  325 
raUway,  328 
speed  equation  of,  325 
starting  boxes  for,  334 
no  load  release,  334 
no  voltage  release,  334 
torque  of,  324 
uses  of,  326 
parallel  system,  385 
resistances,  37 
turns,  determination  of,  300 
Shunt,  ammeter,  131 
Ayrton,  128 


Shunt,  Beld,  loss  is,  356 
resistance  line,  262 
for  |;alvanonirtcr,  126 
generator,  264 

armature  reaction  of,  26/ 
building  up  of,  2fi5 
chBracteristicB  of,  288 
commutation  of.  276 
critical  field  reaistance,  26^ 
failure  to  build  up,  266 
parallel  operation,  372 
regulation,  202 
motor,  321 

characteristicH  of,  323 
speed,  322 

regulation,  323 
starting  torque,  324 
uses  of,  324 
Silver  conductors,  46 
Simplex  winding,  226 
Sine  nave,  210 
Slide  wire  bridge,  144 
Slotted  pole  faces,  275 
Glenoid,  ammeter,  128 
commercial,  22 
definition  of,  21 
horseshoe,  24 
iron-clad,  22 
magnetic  field  of,  20 
plunger,  22 
.Spark  coil,  192 
Sparking  at  commutator,  281 

effect  of  brush  position  on,  2K2 
high  mica,  283 
undercut  mica,  2K3 
Specific,  conductancp,  36 
gravity,  106 

table  of,  408 
inductive  capacity,  204 

Ubie  of,  20S 
i«8istance,  34 
Speed,  control  of  motors,  339 

armature  resistance  method, 

339 
field,  342 

Lincoln  method,  343 
multi-voltage,  341 


Speed,  conlrol  of  motors,  railway,  345 
Stow  method,  343 
Ward  Leonard  systoiu,  .341 
equation  for  determining,  319 
measurement  of,  353 
Jagabi  tachoscope,  353 
magneto  and  voltmeter,  353 
revolution  counter,  353 
tachometer,  353 
regulation,  323 
Standard,  Annealed  Copper,  45 
CUrk  cell,  93 
resistances,  158 
Weston  cell,  92 
.Starting  boxee,  329 
automatic,  335 
Cutler-Hammer,  335 
Electric   Controller   &    Mfg. 
Co.,  336 
four-point,  332 
magnetic  blowouts  for,  338 
resistance  units  for,  338 
series  motor,  334 
no  load  release,  334 
no  voltage  release,  334 
speed  adjustment,  333 
three-point,  331 
Static  electricity,  198 
Stationary  battory,  103 
Steel  conductors,  47 
Storage  battery,  96 
capacity  of,  ll.'i 
charging,  111 
-  booster  method,  112 
cODstant  current  method,  111 
constant    potential    method, 
112 
distribution  systems,  399 
counter  electromotive  force, 

control  of,  401 
floating  battery,  403 
resistance  control,  401 
Edison,  1 15 
efficiency,  118 
electrolytes,  105 
Gould  ploughe<l  plates,  100 
installation, '107,  114 
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Storage  battery,  Iron-clad  Kxide,  102 

lead  cell,  97 

chemical  reaction  of.  99 

Manchester  plate,  100 

nickel-iron-alkaline,  115 

pasted  plate,  101 

pilot  cell,  106 

Plants  plate,  100 

rating,  110 

separators,  104 

specific  gravity,  10(5 

stationary,  103 

tanks,  103 

t<?inperaturc,  114 

vehicle,  108 
Stow  motor,  343 
•Stray  |K)wor,  359 

cur\'es  of,  36ii 

ineasuromont  of,  301 
Switch,  discharge,  190 
Syringe  hydrometer,  UHi 
Systems  of  feeders,  384 

anti-parallel,  384 

closed  loop,  385 

Edison  three-wire,  385 

open  loop,  406 

open  spiral,  384 

parallel  loop,  406 

return  loop,  384 

series-parallel,  385 


Tables,    American    Wire    Gage,    44 

current  capacity  of  wires,  410 

layer  windings,  409 

relations  of  units,  407 

resistivity,  40 

specific  gravities,  408 

temperature  coefficients  of  re- 
sistance, 43 
Tachometer,  353 
Tachoscope,  Jagabi,  353 
Tanks  for  batteries,  103 
Telegraph  relay,  24 
Temperature    roeffioieiit    of    resist- 
ance, 41 

tabic  of,  43 


Thermal  units,  62,  407 
Thompson-Houston  generator,  303, 
406  * 

-Ryan  method,  275 
Thomson  watthour  meter,  163 
Three-point  starting  box,  332 
-wire  generator,  394 
-wire  system,  Edison,  385 
advantages,  385 
effect  of  open  neutral  on,  387 
methods  of  obtaining  neutral, 
390 
balancer  set,  391 
storage  battery,  380 
three-wire  generator,  394 
two  generator,  390 
voltage  unbalancing,  388 
-wire  watt-hour  meter,  167 
Thury  system,  303,  380 
Time  constant,  187 
Tirrill  voltage  regulator,  306 
Torque,  definition  of,  312 
developed  by  motor,  313 
series  motor,  324 
shunt  motor  starting,  324 
units  of,  312 
Total    characteristic    of    generator, 

293 
Types  of  generators,  263 
compound,  295 
series,  301* 
shunt,  264 
Typical  magnetization  curves,   177 


U 


Undercut  mica,  283 
Unipolar  generator,  305 
Units,  magnetic,  170 
relations  of,  407 


Varley  loop,  148 
Vehicle  battery,  108 
Exide,  109 


41W  I 

Volt,  box.  IS? 

.Ipfinilum  of.  4S 

InbMTiiitionnl.  4H 
\'i)ll)tffp,  inmerated  liv  niliitiiiK  '-<> 
219 

lETwIipnt,  202 

iiiPiimirpTnpnt.  52 
with  potMitiometM',  l.'i? 

r<>IOilAtinn  of  generator.  2ft2 

rPRuUtor.  Tirrill,  :106 
Vnltmrt^r,  134 

csttiiiiion  roih.  Via 

iiiiiltipli<'ra.  lltA 


Watt,  ifelinition  of.  .IS 
■hour  niPter.  IKt! 
.wtntic.  IDK 


I'Ih 


3(tjuirtni<>ntM  of,  1IW> 
167 


in<>trr.  lAI 

-*pM»mf.  ilrlinitinn  i>f,  iW 
\yt'hfT'-<  thmry  of  mnwai^*.  -I 
Wf->rnn,  .■♦mm«'t*r.  I3fl 

pi»r1)ihlr  in>li'annfi>^ter.  loll 

St.'»ndi»nl  iVIf.  !»2 
normal.  '.M 

m^hiwl  -if  iiatntt.  I4:> 
W'.ilrfinc.  i-liMnI  .-in-iKt.  ".^il 


Winding,    comparisons  nf    lap  taid 
wave,  245 
crenping,  243 
Heveloptnent  of.  227 
(inim,  223 
liummy  coil,  242 
forced,  243 
formed  coila  for,  225 
fractional  pitch,  224 
nramme  ring,  222 
Up.  224 

derelopment  of,  227 

eqiialii«r  L-onneetioo,  23G 

multiplex.  2S3 

pathii  through  tumature,  ZiU 

rrquin'mpnt  for,  228 

simplra.  1>2H 

118M  of.  24« 

tiiiiitjpin.  sa 

.ii>iihlr  r«-4^tnnt.  2:tr> 

<l>iplm[.  235 

sintdy  r«-mtRint.  23l> 
nttmhennic  dk>ts  for.  22H 
iipen  I'tmiit,  221 
pitch  of.  225 
pronrmwvi*.  22H 
tablf.  22H 
wavp,  238 

hnuhM  required  for.  ^44 

pathi  through  aimaiuir.  244 
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